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A river, eighty or a hundred 
yards in width, flowing with a 
strong current—a rounded point 

rojecting well out on its eastern 

ank, and changing just there the 
general direction of the stream— 
the region, in the western of 
North Carolina, before the hills rise 
into mountains,—these are the only 
features of the general landscape 
which the reader of the followin 
narrative will have to bear in i 

On the point mentioned, elevat- 
ed some twenty feet above the 
water, stood, at the time when I 
saw it, many years ago, a plain house 
of wood in the ordinary carpenter’s 
style. Unlike most houses of its 
class, which are usually placed as 
near the public road as possible, this 
was but a few yards from the river ; 
while the road that followed the 
main course of the stream cut across 
the base of the projection on which 
the house stood, and which included 
the fifty acres and more of the small 
farm attached to it. With the 
road at a distance in front, and a 
broad stream, fringed with trees, in 
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its rear, the house and its occupants 
were very nearly shut out from the 
observation of all but persons who 
directly approached it. 

It bad built and occupied 
for a few years by William Dem 
ton, who, with the wife he brought 
with him, made his appearance as 
an entire er to the neighbour- 


hood. He said nothing of his affairs, 


except that he wanted to purchase 


a small property. He invited no | 
questions, and, if not surly, was un- © 


social. His wife was one of the 
subdued sort—in the cut and col- 
our of her dress, the tone of her 
voice, the meekness of her manner, 
and even the washed-out hue of her 


complexion, People felt, somehow, 


that they learned more of him by 
looking at her than in any other 


way. 
There was little learnt, however, 
in any way. Dempton bought the 
land lying between the road and 
the river; paid for it in cash ; séem- 


ed to have money enough to do_ 


what he wanted, but evidently 


wanted to do as little as possible—_ 
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except in building a house much 
larger than he had need of. When 
a ned or two went by, the problem 
which his coming had presented 
took a new form: not, why he 


“ William, will you let me speak 
to you ?” 

“Speak! why not? I haven’t 
you.” 

“Yes, you have, again and again ; 
_ for you know what I mean, and I 
can’t keep still about it.” 

“T guess you can, for you’ve got 
to. It’s you that have shut us both 
up; for if I let you begin on any- 
thing, you get round right off to the 
same cursed old subject again.” 

“That's not true now, William, 
and hasn’t been for a long while, as 
you know; for it was something 
harder to bear than blows that shut 
my mouth, except when I had to 
speak, as I must speak now.” 

“You can’t say I ever struck 
you,” returned the man, with the 
manner of one who was willing to 

t up an altercation, if he could 
change the subject in that way. 

“ Nor have said you did—with 
your hand; nor, for that matter, 
though you are speaking so harshly 
tiow, with hard words either. But 

u've laid a weight on me by your 

ks and manner that’s just crush- 
ing the very soul in me. Don’t go 
away,”—and as the man rose to his 
feet she rose also,—*Tll go with 
you if you do, I'll wait till you 
come back, if it’s all night. Speak 
E will, and of nothing else, even 
though the worst happens I’ve been 
afraid of.” 

She had just acquitted him of 
using hard words, and one look into 
his face showed that he had no need 
of them. Sombre-visaged as he 
always was, and with war, 
marked features, he was not ill- 


Jan. 


came and who he was; but, what 
was the use of a house and a farm 
to a man who was not using either 
for the purpose that other men 
would ? 


looking, with some smoothness of 
skin and freshness of complexion. 
But while his wife was speaking, 
the skin seemed more tightly drawn 
across the forehead; sharp lines cut 
the smooth cheek; the deep-set 
eyes half closed, as if to hide the 
expression that glowed within; and 
the paleness of repressed passion 
spread over his face, 

“What are you afraid of?” He 
uttered the words quietly; but there 
was a change in his tone like that 
in his countenance. The woman 
evidently observed and felt that 
gathering up and preparation of the 
spirit to do ill, which is more fear- 
fully suggestive even than its out- 
break. Her hands, pressed against 
her bosom, trembled; her voice 
sank lower in a compressed tone 
that seemed to exhaust the lungs 
with the one word “ Murder.” 

For a brief pause they stood—he 
with his eye fixed upon her, she 
shrinking from it, yet as one re- 
solved to go through what she had 
begun. Then suddenly, with an 
impatient movement of his head, he 
exclaimed, “Pho! what put that 
into your head ?” 

Slowly drawing a long breath, as 
if something had not happened she 
expected, the woman answered— 

“You put it there, William. I’ve 
seen it in your eye; I’ve read it in 

our manner. I can’t be mistaken, 
T'm sure the thought of getting me 
out of the way has come to you 
more than once. It hasn’t fright- 
ened me for myself. What good is 
life tome? Id be glad to leave it 
—but not by your hand. Yet it’s 
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not that that’s breaking me down, 
and has closed my lips till the words 
come in spite of me. It’s not of 
myself and you together that I’ve 
been thinking, but of you and 
murder together. You say that I 
always came back to the same sub- 
ject. That is why I did, because 
there is murder in it.” 

“ Are you crazy ?” here Dempton 
broke in. what was there 
murder? Do you know what you 
say 

Perhaps it had not surprised him 
that she had entertained some per- 


sonal apprehensions; indeed, he. 


had somewhat played upon her 
fears. But her last words evidentl 

touched upon something for which 
he was not mn There was a 
startled as well as inquiring look 
upon his face as he raised his head 
abruptly. Her reply, though still 
in the same repressed voice, was 


rompt and distinct. 


“TI ought to know, for I’ve been 
saying it over to myself for years, 
and as much of it to you as I dared 
—for your sake, William, more than 
for my own.” 

“Say it out then now, once for 
all, and have done with it. The 
last time you broke out in this way, 
I told you that once more would 
end it, and now we've got there. 
_ As sure as we are living now, one 
or both of us will be dead before 
there’s another chance.” 

“T knew it,” said the woman; 
“T knew it wasn’t only because I 
wanted you to give up living here, 
and kept telling you that your plans 
about it would never end well, that 
you looked so black, and spoke as 
you did.” 

“Any man would look black,” 
returned her husband, “who had 
such a dead drag on him as you 
have been since we first set foot on 

“1 would have dragged you 
if I could, when you took the first 
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step to come here. I knew before 
we started we were coming for no 

“Why did you come then? I 
told you to stay behind till I seit 
for you, but you would come.” 

“So you did; and your sister 
wanted me to stay. But you knew 
I couldn’t live with her, and you 
wanted all the money. And as 
God hears me, I would come be- 
cause I was your wife, for worse as 
well as for better; and I believed 
the worse was at hand. I meant it 
should not be the very worst, if I 
could help it.” 

“This was all for my sake, was . 
it?” said Dempton, with a sneer, 
yet in a tone of inquiry that 
seemed designed to lead his wife on. 

“It was for your sake, William, 
and my own too; for when I mar- 
ried you I meant to keep my pro- 
mise, God helping me, to the end. 
He knows I did not look for this ; 
bat He knew that this was to be, 
and that this was my part, and I 
mean to be faithful to Him as well 
as to you.” 

“Oh yes, yes!” he exclaimed, 
impatiently; “I know all that. 
We’ve lived a hell on earth because: 

ou were too to let it be any- 
as he spoke he laid his hand on her 
arm, which shook in his grasp as 
though the passion he suppressed 
in his voice was quivering through 
his nerves—*let’s have it alll out 
now in — terms. What I under- 
stand about your meaning is this. 
You think I’ve wanted to kill you 
rather than stand your croaking 
about the way we live here, and 
not going back to respectability and 
the old home, and your prophesy- 
ing evil to come of it. Keeping 
that sort of talk up and nothing 
else for years is enough to make a 
man think of killing himself or 
somebody. If I have let such 
thoughts out sometimes, it’s you 
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and your doleful ways that have 
made me. But I begin to think 
you mean more, and that’s just 
what I want to understand. hat 


_is it, woman? What did you mean 


by saying there was murder in the 
old subject? Speak out! I’m not 
afraid to hear if you ain’t to tell.” 

She met his stern gaze with a 
steady eye, and answered still in 
the same distinct, subdued tones; 
but there was a huskiness in her 
voice that indicated the agitation 
within, 


“T hoped you would understand. 


me, William, without any plainer 
words, There shall be no doubt 
about them now. The time has 
come when there’s nothing left but 
to speak out, What I am going to 
say came to my own eyes and ears 
—no one hel me to it, When 
father died and left the old home- 
stead and all his securities to bro- 
ther James because he was feeble 
in mind and body both, and couldn’t 
make his way as you could, I saw 
the change that came over you. 
Every one saw it, but not as I did 
—for you were always grave, and 
no one wondered that you were cut 
down at getting only the money in 
the bank and the little house and 
acre lot we lived in. You were 
never bitter or sullen to me till 
then. I had learned before to be 
afraid of offending you, but I never 
thought you were a dark man who 
could have any deadly secret. When 
you married me, William, you said 
oy liked me because I was quiet 

ut quick.” As she said this, she 
caught her under lip between her 
teeth, and a movement in her throat 
showed her effort to keep down her 
emotion. The man never moved, 
and continued to regard ker with 
the same fixed look. 

“The six months after father’s 
death made me quieter, than ever, 
and quicker to notice all that was 
going on. I knew that you felt 


one way about Jim and talked to 
him another. People thought it 
good of you after the first dis- 
appointment was over, to be pleas- 
anter with him than you ever were 
with any one else. I soon began to 
feel that it was bad. I saw you 
were playing a game, avd don’t 
mind saying that I set myself to 
watch you. Not as your enemy, 
William ”"—she said this quickly, 
breaking out of the low tones she 
had used, for a grim expression 
d over the steely countenance 
into which she was gazing—“ not 
as your enemy, but as your faith- 
ful wife who would no more let you 
do harm if she could help it, than 
she would let harm come to you. 
I couldn’t tell you now, if there 
were any use in it, all that hap- 
ned to make me sure I was right, 
and to show me what you were 
about. It came to me by little and 
little ; one thing after another. It 
turned my heart cold, and I went 
about as if I had drawn a thick 
veil round me to keep people from 
seeing what was in my thoughts.” 
All this while Dempton’s hand 
was on his wife’s arm. He had re- 
laxed his hold but not abandoned 
it, as if by some magnetic influence 
of his touch he could dominate her 
spirit, But at this moment the 
passion he had so sane, 
was too much for him. Tightening 
his p, he raised her arm and 
shook it violently between his face 
and hers which he had brought 
near together, and then with, “ Curse 
your cunning,” flung her hand back 
upon herself. It struck her across 
the eyes. The lids instinctively 
closed with the suddenness and 
violence of the blow. She kept 
them so a moment and then raised 
them—her eyes undarkened by a 
shadow of fear, but dilated with an 
expression of horror and sorrow 
combined that had its effect even 
upon the man before her. She 
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muttered, “ The first blow ! the first 
blow!” and with the other hand 
ressing back the hair from her 
orehead, looked at him as if his 
eyes had a dreadful fascination. 
ere was no confusion in his, but 
somewhat less of intentness as he 
said quickly, “Go on, Jane; I’m 
sorry. Goon; there’s no stopping 
now.” 

“No,” she said, repeating his 
words with a long-drawn breath, 
“there’s no stopping now. Better 

t to the end as quick as I can. 
The end is, William Dempton, that 
I made up my mind you were com- 
ing here, not becanse you could get 
more land and make your little 
money go farther—there were less 
out-of-the-way places for that than 
here—but because you had talked 
James into the idea of one day fol- 
lowing you, pretending the climate 
would be good for him, and a large 
plantation down here would be a 
good investment. You meant to 
et his money somehow, I was sure. 

ow, I could not think, but you 
would find a way—there was no 
good way to such anend. I got a 
glimpse of it at last, just before we 
left. Do yon remember that even- 
ing when the lawyer came who 
managed the purchase of our house 
and lot, and you told him about 
father’s will, and why you sold out 
and were coming down here? I 
wondered at your being so free to 
talk with him. It was not natural 
in you ; and when you raised your 
voice so that every word could be 
heard as you went with him to the 
gate, I knew you meant that those 
people passing by might hear how 
ood-humouredly you made light of 
is asking why you did not break 
the will. I had followed you out 
on the stoop, and had stepped down 
on the path behind you. As you 
came back with a slow and heavy 
tread—I couldn’t but notice it— 
you said to yourself, bringing each 


of the Door. 
word out in the same slow, firm 
manner, ‘ There’s a surer way than 
that.’ It was pitch-dark, and you 
went by without seeing me. There 
was no light in the entry, except 
what came through the door of the 
room where we had been sitting. 
It fell on you as you turned to go 
in, and then I saw for the first time 
that dreadful look that struck my 
heart as you struck my face just 
now. Had it been my way to 
scream as some women do, I should 
have cried out ‘murder’ then. But 
the idea of it and the fear of it sank 
deeper into my mind. It’s the 
word that has ringing in my 
brain ever since. I went quickly 
round to the back door, and’ per- 
haps you ue that I had been 
up-stairs, for when I came into the 
room you said nothing. The black 
look had nearly passed away, but ~ 
my eyes met yours, and I was will- 
ing they should speak for me. You 
never asked, and I didn’t say any 
thing. But I tell you now, William, 
that from that hour I have had but 
oné purpose in living—to be what 
ou called me, but not as you meant ~ 


t-—a drag upon you. I have meant 
to hold you back from doing what 
it was you had planned or thought 
of doing, and from going any way 
towards it. It was not to make you 
I believe that you know 


well why it was, and that you be- 


lieve me when I say it was only for 


your sake. Not for anything that x) 


might happen to me or to James, 
but to keep you from murder— 
murder—murder.” 

Her voice sank with each repeti-— 
tion of the word, and her lips moved 
once when no sound issued ; as if, 
now the dreadful thought and fear 


. were uttered that had so long been 


brooded over, there was a dismal 
necessity to repeat it. Her brave 
spirit had.struggled on so far. She 
had borne up under the twofold 
horror—that while trying to impede 
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her husband’s advance towards the 
crime he meditated in the distance, 
she might possibly provoke its com- 
mission sooner dnd in a still more 
fearful way. She had reached the 
end. She could say, and do, and 
bear, no more. The one word, in 
the utterance of which her worn-out 
spirit exhausted itself, was simply 

e token of the strife within. The 
pale face grew more pullid; the 
quivering lips became rigid and 
bloodiess; the keen expression of 
an anguished soul died out of her 
eyes, and she fell to the floor in a 
swoon. 

No further words between 
her husband and herself on the sub- 
that had so powerfully agitated 

er. He raised and not ungently 
laid her on the bed by the side of 
which they had been sitting, Such 
simple means of restoring her as 
were at hand he promptly used. 
Not even a look was exchanged as 
she recovered. “ Will you lie still 
a faint “yes” was the only reply, 

day in February was drawin 

to its end as .she | 
about the house again : more feebly 
than her resolute spirit would have 
allowed, had there not been an 
unusual reaction from the scene 
through which she had just passed. 
The subdued air with which she 
usually appeared would not, to a 
eluse observer, have had the effect 
of weakness, It was that of one 
who submitted rather than was 
crushed. But now an_ utterly 
broken spirit was evident in her 
countenance and every movement. 
She had made her last effort—with 
what result ? 

Somewhat later than usual the, 
preparations for their evening meal 
were completed. Dempton had 
once come in, but, finding the de- 
lay, had gone out again among the 
outhouses, When he returned, the 
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table was ready, the candle shed- 
ding its dim light; but no other 
sign of life appeared. He called 
her name: there was no answer, 
He opened the door, calling again 
and peering round in the last glim- 
mering of the twilight. He waited 
a few moments and called once 
more, He looked for her bonnet 
and shawl; they hung upon the 
nail as usual. He took the candle 
and went up to the storey above ; 
the whole unfinished space was bare 
and rr His eye glanced round 
upon the articles in ordinary use. 
Where was the water-pail? He 
caught up the lantern—and there 
was an unwonted tremulousness in 
his manner as he hastened to light 
the candle within. Going round to 
the rear of the house, the outline 
of the footpath that led down to 
the river was dimly visible. After 
taking a few steps, he opened the 
door of the lantern, and let its light 
fall full on the path, It was soft 
and sloppy with the rain that bad 
fallen Be the day, so that the 
latest footprint was well defined. 
There could be but two sorts—hers 
and his; and there could be no 
doubt whose was the fresh mark of 
the narrower sole and smaller heel, 
Striding quickly onward till he 
reached the bank, he paused at the 
top of the a descent, and, su 

porting himself by a tree as he 
eaned forward, he said, in a tone 
that, unconsciously to himself, was 
low and hushed, “Jane! are you 
there?” Unconsciously to himself, 
also, the idea that was win 

more solemnly distinct before his 
mind gave a gentlencss to his voice 
which, if her ear had caught, would 
it not have brought her back from 
the very gate of death? As he 
listened intently, the rush of the 
river swollen by the rains was all 
that he heard. It needed all the 
courage of that resolute man to de- 
scend the bank, trying to distin- 
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ish the forms of objects amid the 
Saxon, and at last to stand upon 
the log that was put there for con- 
venience in dipping up the water. 
The stream was higher, the current 
stronger than he expected, and 
swept close up to the log with 
bitter force. He turned the light 
on either side, He raised it above 
his head to cast its rays far out 
upon the stream—as if there could 
be any use in that! If anything 
had happened there only a moment 
before, no trace of it remained. 
It happened in the utter loneliness 
and ness, and vanished into 
the night. 

He needed no evidence in sight 
or sound, Only in this way could 
her absence be explained. While 
waiting for his return, she had 
noticed that water would be needed, 
and as she was accustomed, went 
for it herself. It came to him, now, 
that of late she had never asked 
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him to do this for her, and he had 
never once. offered. His bosom 
heaved—wretched as he was, there 
was something of manhood’s best in 
him still—as he thought of her in 
her feebleness going out into the 
dark, for he had taken the lantern 
with him. Still, perh some- 
what light-headed, she “had bent 
over the stream, and the first grasp 
of the pail by the current had drawn 
herin. Once off her feet, the curve 
of the bank would project her into 
the full force of the river, which 
would bear her far down before any- 
thing could arrest her course till life 
was extinct. 

So it proved to be. The next 
day her remains were found amid 
some drift-wood on the opposite 
side of the river, and a long way 
down, her hand still clutching the 

il. Her conntenance, scarce more 
pallid than before, had a placid ex- 
pression it had not worn for years, 
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How William Dempton met his 
neighbours, and went through the 
scenes that followed the death of 
his wife, need not be told. Though, 
as I have said, not surly, he was 
repellent in manner, so that as few 
words were exchanged as circum- 
stances permitted. Whether or not 
the idea crossed his mind that he 
was the object of suspicion, it made 
no perceptible difference in his con- 
duct. He stated the facts as they 
had occurred, in immediate con- 
nection with the accident, and left 
them to make their impression, ap- 

ntly careless of the result, 

Yet he felt what had happened, 
as his sturdy frame might have felt 
a blow dealt him by some powerful 
hand. Not overthrown, nor even 
staggered, he was intensely con- 
scious that it was a blow, and a 
hard one, 


The reader will have gathered 
from the conversation detailed 
above, the’ principal facts with 
which we are concerned. His wife 
had truly read his heart, and it was 
this disclosure of the keen discern- 
ment of the woman who, notwith- 
standing her occasional expostula- 
tions, had gone along in the main 
so quietly by his side, that pro- 
voked his unusual outburst of pas- 
sion, The emotion it expressed 
still stirred his. inmost soul, He 
well knew that her meekness was 
not weakness; that she was reso- 
lute to do whatever she thought. 
was her duty ; and that her conduct 
towards him had been governed by 
this principle. Though not pre- 
pared to learn, as he did, from her 
own lips, how soon she had de- 
tected the purpose which he kept 
in the background of his own 
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mind, he bad counted on her know- 


ledge of his character as one means 
‘by which he would keep her silent: 


he had never supposed that he 
could bend her to participate in his 
plans. On this account he had 
exaggerated his natural sternness of 
manner, and though never abusive 
or violent, had affected a roughness 
of nee She would take refuge 
in silence rather than keep up con- 
tention. Perhaps, just glancing at 
the future, he counted on her sense 
of a wife’s duty as a shield when it 
might be needed. Thus he had ex- 

lained to himself their manner of 
fivin for the three or four years past, 
and his own object in keeping it up. 

The blow, then, which was given 
him by her death, following so sud- 
denly on their last interview, was 
received by him mainly in his con- 
science. Though utterly without 
religious principle, he had religious 
ideas that were as unquestioned by 
him as the sunlight. If he had 
wanted to do anything the sun 
must not shine on, he would not 
attempt to deny the sunshine, but 
would simply wait for the night. 
So in matters of conscience. 
and another world, and a day of 
judgment, were facts. 

ut he acted as if there were a 
moral night-time: not for him to 
hide in—that would have implied 
activity in getting out of the wa 
of objects keenly discerned and felt 
—but to wait for, and be passively 
enveloped by it. Then he would 
do what he pleased, unseen. A state 
of mind by no means singular, for it 
explains many a man’s conduct. 

At the point where he now stood, 
however, a ray of light darted 
through the ape of William 
Dempton’s mind. 

If all that while his wife had be- 
lieved that his plans were tending 
towards the commission of a deadly 


‘erime, what held her back from 


speaking out as she had done that 
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last day? There had been many 
an opportunity as good. He had 
encouraged her idea that he might 
meditate personal violence against 
herself: it helped him to govern 
her more easily, But when he saw 
that she had not been trembling 
merely at this imagination of her 
own, but was overpowered by her 
apprehension of the very truth that 
never till now had seemed so vast 
an object to his own mind, he 
sought for an explanation. That 
he did not shrink from doing so 
was characteristic of the man. 
There were certain objects that were 
troublesome to look at. If dark- 
ness covered them from his sight, 
he was satisfied. But he was no 
coward ; and if he must see, would 
look with all his eyes. 

She, then, that shrewd, discern- 
ing woman, who he knew was his 
friend as well as his wife, had 
judged him to be one who could 
neither be persuaded nor driven 
from his set purpose, Intense as 
her desire was to arrest it, she 
thought the attempt would be hope- 
less except through the workings of 
his owo mind. He could supply 
the very phrase with which she 
would support her own spirit under 
that long trial. She would pra 
God to work in his heart thro 
the few words which only she 
could wisely utter. Perhaps he 
had overheard some such prayer, or 
something that bad fallen from her 
lips in conversation had suggested 
the idea. She had done all that she 
could without lessening her chance 
of success, and left him to his own 
conscience and to God. What an 
idea of him she must have had, 


if, being the woman she was, she © 


would not attempt more than this ! 

Then, for the first time in his 
life, William Dempton understood 
what it was to be left to his own 
conscience. During the first hours 
of his pondering over it, conscience 
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was not an idea only, but a reality. 
He felt that his wife had more in- 
fluence over him in her death than 
in all her life before. 

Had this occurred at a time when 
there was a pause in the course of 
events which he had started—when 
some fresh impulse was required to 
continue it—it is probable that no 
such effort would have been made. 
But when such affairs as his are in 

rogress, the ther momentum 
which more diffi- 
cult to stop. He would have to be 
tenfold more in earnest to do it now 
than a year ago. Yet at this very 
moment there was a special motive 
for him to be active in the way. 

Happy for herself iv the time of 
her death, his wife was ignorant 


that he had received information 
only the day before, of the success 
of his long-laid plan. The post, 
that arrived in that remote region 
only once a-week, had brought im 


word of bis brother-in-law’s final 
resolve to join him, and that he 
was on the very eve of carrying 
it out. All the communications 
between the two families 
Dempton’s hands. His 
wife knew only what he thought 
fit to im Her own letters he 
faithfully delivered, but they were 
few and brief, and the co nd- 
ence was mainly his. He neutral- 
ised the effect of her representations, 
‘partly by admitting their truth, 
— by toning down her strong 
nguage; but mainly by his own 
plausible statements as to the pros- 
pects which that region opened to 
a new-comer. Let James Elsey 
come and see for himself, Let him 
bring the money to pay down, 
which, in the unbusiness-like ways 
of the people, would make the sum 
seem twice as large as if he onl 
a to pay, and he might suit 
imself as to land on his own terms, 
In that case Jane and he would be 
together again. They would both 
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have a better chance in that climate 
to live long, and they would all 
have an opportunity to rise in the 
world such as Dempton by himself 
could never hope for. 

Such were the ideas suggested, 
with variations, from time to time, 
that prevailed with a lonely man 
somewhat feeble in health, and 
shrinking from society, to convert 
his property into ready money, and 
join the sister who was his only 
intimate, and her husband, who, 
besides showing a generous and 
friendly spirit, had some claims on 
the score of his disappointment. 
As often happens, the resolve that 
had so long been pondered was taken 
suddenly at the last, and acted upon 
pivulelly? The letter Dempton had 
received, announced the writer’s 
immediate departure. He would be 
some days upon the road ; nor, had 
Dempton been so inclined, was there 
any way of arresting his journey by 
the news of his sister’s death. 

Here, then, the crisis in the fate 
of those three persons came almost 
in one day, and suddenly, 

Men who meditate crime seldom 
study it out in all its detail. The 
dark result is in the future—known 
to be there, but not actually seen. 
The first step, and the next, and the 
following, are evident and easy; 
after that, the general course itse 
is hardly distinct. There is anin- — 
definite interval yet to be 
over before the result. Few spirits 
are so hardened as not to receive a 
shock when, all at once, there ap- 
ee but one step more before the 

versible event. 

This was what befell William 
Dempton. All that had as yet dis- 
tinctly occupied his thoughts 
was to persuade Elsey to make the 
move. There was no reason as 
yet to look beyond that point. It™ 
had been uncertain if he should 
ever get even so far. Thus matters 
mod only a few hours before, 
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while he yet held that unopened 
letter in his hand. The news it 
brought startled him with its signi- 
ficance, and he had purposely let a 
day go by without speaking of it 
to his wife. With the event of 
that day, however, the final issue 
of his whole scheme advanced upon 
him at one stride. For James 
Elsey to come while his sister was 
living, creating all the stir of such 
an arrival with its preparations for 
the routine of their new life, was 
one thing—and seemed pro 
quite fast enough for the steady- 
moving spirit of a man like Dem 
ton, Just because he was so delib- 
erate, it came as near as anything 
- could to take his breath away, that 
things suddenly assumed a shape so 
imwinent. hat effect would his 
sister's death have upon Elsey? 
Would he still be inclined to re- 
main? Would he not attract more 
observers into their little circle 
than Dempton cared to have? Ob- 
viously there was Jess margin for 
opportunities than the latter. had 
counted on. There was a necessi 
to do promptly whatever he decided 
on doing. 

And why should he not be 
prompt? If he seriously held to his 
why to carry it out? 

not the opportunity so 
suddenly within his saab, and that 
might not remain there? 


For this once only, he looked in 
the face that truth which his wife’s 
words, aided by the impression of 
her death, brought before his mind 
—only long enough fairly to see 
it, and make his rejection of its 
deliberate and wilful. 

hould he and Elsey meet and 
mingle condolences as the afflicted 
widower and the sorrowing brother, 
and he himself take his chances for 
bettering his condition that way? 
Where everything had so unex- 
pectedly proved favourable to his 
purpose, should he give it up be- 
cause of what happened on that 
one day? 

A coarse ruffian would have 
broken out into an oath and sworn 
to have his way in defiance of 
heaven and hell. 

William Dempton only paused 
in his walk up and down that path 
which his wife had last trod be- 
tween the house and the river, and 
raising both hands tightly clenched 
above his head as though he were 
about to deal adouble blow, brought 
them forcibly down again by his 
side, It was the only sign of emo- 
tion that escaped. him—except the 
measured heavy tread which, like 
his slow, determined utterance, had 


always been noted by his wife as in-— 


dicating the immobility of his spirit. 
The die had been cast: detan 
had won. 


IV. 


A day or two passed by when 
Dempton had occasion to drive to 
“ Spicer’s Store,” as it was termed— 
the centre of business and gossip 
to the whole neighbourhood. 

No one would have thought 
from his appearance and manner 
that anything unusual had hap- 
pened, or that he had anything but 
the tenor of bis ordinary life be- 
fore him. He returned the greet- 


ings of the few persons whom he 
met, and then went through the 

rocess which had been the unfail- 
ing astonishment of the lookers-on 
ever since he first came among 
them. He had a few purchases to 
make, and he made them at once 
and was done with it. Any one 
else would have drawn them out 
into half-a-day’s bargaining. What 
a waste of opportunity | 


1877. 
In one respect he departed from 


his usual maoner. He mentioned 
that he was preparing to receive his 
wife’s brother—which, as he had 
never volunteered before a -state- 
ment about his own affairs, made a 
marked impression. Not much was 
said, indeed : simply that Mr. Else 
was coming, with a view to “settle 
in the neighbourhood ; but what he 
would do when he learned what 


had happened, Dempton could not. 


foresee. 

This was all that was made known 
of the circumstances of Elsey’s com- 
ing, except what the neighbours 
saw with their own eyes. Demp- 
ton drove past one day, having with 
him a slight-built, delicate-looking 
man, respectably attired, whose de- 
jected air was fully accounted for by 
the dreadful news he had so late] 
heard. Those easy-going people took 
their excitements mildly; but Mrs, 
Dempton’s sudden death had roused 
them to a keener interest than usual 
in all that pertained to her husband’s 
affairs. On the day of her funeral, 
when his house was necessarily 
thrown open, much speculation had 
been started by the unfinished con- 
dition of the upper part. It was 
now concluded across the counter 
of Spicer’s store that, with the arti- 
cles he had lately bought, Dempton 
would fit up a sleeping-place for the 
“stranger” up-stairs, and probably, 
if the latter remained, would finish 
off a room, for which, it had been 
noticed, there was abundance of 
unused materials. This conjecture 
received confirmation not long after- 
wards, when sounds of hammeri 
came over to the public road, an 
the figures of the two men were 
seen as if busily at work. With 
which incident the record up to 
this period in the history ends. 

A month more went by. The 
spring opened slowly. There were 
frequent rains, and the roads were 
bad. Dempton had been seen now 
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and then in his waggon with Elsey, 
and once they attended the nearest 
place of worship, exchanging a. few 
words with the neighbours as they 
went in and out. There was noth- 
ing in this to excite comment, as 
the one wasa stranger, and the other 
an unsocial man; aud they might 
both be reasonably credited with a 
special reserve, in view of the late 
painful accident, 

But one day Dempton appeared, 
with horse and waggon, at the store, 
unaccompanied by Elsey, Less 
sparing of his words than usual, he 
took occasion to say that his visitor 
had left. He had wished to go up 
into Virginia, and had started Before ; 
daylight the day but one before, so 
as to catch a conveyance on a road 
at some distance to the north. 

One Dick Pender, who happened 
to be F iy here struck in with— 

“Why, that was you, then, squire, 
comin’ across the creek t’other side 
of my house just after sunrise, I 
was wonderin’ what brought you 
there so early.” 

“ Yes,” said Dempton, “ we start- 
ed soon after three o’clock, the 
roads were so deep; but I made 
the distance over to the Corners in 
pretty good time, and came across 4 
man there who belonged over to- 
wards Wilkesville, and was on his» 
way home. He agreed to carry Mr, 
Elsey right on to Wilkesville, and 
as that saved a good deal in distance, 
Elsey got in with him, and I turned 
back. 1 got to the creek, as you 
say, Mr. Pender, after sunrise, but 
it was a good while after; and I re- 
member thinking you had overslept 
yourself, from the way in which you 
shaded your eyes, as if the light 
taken you by surprise.” 

This was not only more than any 
one had ever heard Dempton say 
before, but the only instance in 
which he had been known to. at+ 
A laugh went 
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under the circumstances, felt rather 
flattered by it: indeed, it figured 
largely in the accounts he afterwards 
ere of bis share in this history. 

t the same time, every one noticed 
that Dempton spoke with unusual 
freedom, and even with an approach 
to heartiness that seemed forced. 
Elsey was coming back, he told 
them, probably to remain; but his 
sister’s death had somewhat dis- 
turbed his plans, and required his 
se i at his former home on 

usiness. On his way thither he 
thought he would take a look at the 
up-country of Virginia, for which 
he had always something of a fancy. 
Meantime he, Dempton, meant to 
finish the house, for he was confi- 
dent of Elsey’s return, and wished 
to have it as comfortable as 
sible. He was about to plaster the 
Tooms upstairs, and came to the 
store now to procure something he 
. wanted for that purpose. 

All this was very naturally said, 
and excited only the attention such 
particulars always gain from such 
people as he addressed. No remark 
was made upon it after he left; ex- 
cept of surprise at his “coming out 
quite sociable,” The incident was 
told and retold till interest was ex- 
hausted, and everything connected 
with Dempton had fallen into its 
usual train. 

One pleasant evening not long 
after a group was collected at the 
store, on the outskirts of which a 
half-dozen negroes shifted round, 
ready to put in a word or let out a 
guffaw as opportunity offered. Some 
one happened to mention Dempton’s 
name, when Nep, a free negro, who 
owned a skiff on the river, in which, 
when the water was not too high or 
too low, he spent a good part of his 
time, struck in with, “I ‘speck 
Mas’r Dempton gwine to hab de 
fustratest corn in dese parts dis year.” 

“What do you say -that for, 
Nep?” asked one of the party. 


“*Cause he got mighty rich heap 
of manoor., I smelt him toder day, 
Golly !” Everybody laughed, each 
negro in particular, as if he himself 
had to laugh for everybody. 

When the yah-yahing ceased, 
questions poured in from all sides, 
“ Where were you, Nep?” “How 
did you happen to be there” 
“What were you doing?” “ Didn't 
you get a good whiff of yourself, 
old boy ?” 

“You needn’t poke no fun at 
me,” replied Nep; “’twas jest as 
I tell yer. I was a-tryin’ to git de 
skiff up roun’ de p’int, and had 


amost gib it up, de current was so 


wilent, when I tought I’d jump 
asho, and work up stream dat way. 
I pulled de skiff along, taggin’ most 
like to break my back, and nebber 
tinkin’ nuffin’ ob Miss Dempton 
till I got sight ob de log whar she 
tumbled off. It kind o’ skeared me, 
and I stopped, and sez to myself— 
Nep, you gwine to put foot right 
dar on dat welly spot? And jest 
den de wind cum ober de bank, 
I tell yer—thick. Sez I, dis chile 


don’t stop long h’yar. Git de roo- 


matiz in de nose, or de knock-down, 
or sumfin wus, if I does. So I 
jump into de skiff, and off she went 
for kill down stream, Didn’t hold 
on to nuffin’ ‘cept my breff, and 
when I let dat go, de sploshun 
cum mighty nigh upsettin’ de skiff.” 
Nep’s energetic description 
brought the “ house down,” his sable 
friends fairly rolling on the ground 
in an ecstasy of fun. The negro 
had no more to tell, though cross- 
examined till he lost his temper, 
and walked off, saying, “ Dey —_ 
and smell for demselyes, if dey 
ked.” But every one felt there 
was something in his story more 
than his own imagination, — Its 
truth was not questioned, for Nep’s 
manner carried conviction with it, 
in spite of its ludicrous accompani- 
ments. No one hinted at anything 
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suspicious, the most likely suggestion 
being the simplest—that Dempton’s 
old cow had died, and that he had 
buried her near the river-bank. 

So matters stood, or rather from 
this point they started. Nep’s ad- 
venture was repeated with variations 
till the whole neighbourhood heard 
of it. Who can tell how the seeds 
of suspicion are planted? The birds 
of the air bring them. The winds 
gently waft them about. Some 
slight warmth of excitement is 
created by an incident like that 
narrated above, and all at once a 
tinge of doubt spreads itself over 
the whole community. 

Such a process, however, takes 
time, and that was a community 
where everything and everybody 


took plenty of time. Weeks pass-. 


ed awa fore le began to 
wonder ale Elsey did not ye 
Dempton seldom gave any one the 
opportunity of speaking to him. 

e was frequently seen about the 
house and farm, and he seemed 
busy. Yet a sharper curiosity than 
usual noted how little after all he 


did. Was he only trying to seem 


busy?- He was regularly at the 
store once a-week, where the group, 
always larger when the post-bag was 
opened, were conscious of a growing 
desire to have more light thrown on 
the point of common interest; but 
none of them cared to question 
Dempton, for he was eminently a 
man to be let alone. There was no 
want of pluck among those people. 
Their slouching, lazy ways covered 
any amount of that quality. The 
very existence of such a spirit, how- 
ever, made them feel that whenever 
things got to be serious, words had 
to be weighed on both sides, or 
trouble would come of it. So 
Dempton came aud went, impress- 
ing them more than ever by his 
never taking a step, nor speaking a 
word, nor spending a momeut, more 
than what he was doing required. 


Still, even under a_ slow fire, 
steam will get up, and Dick Pender 
was the valve through which it an- 
nounced its pressure. He had more 
occasion than any one else to go by 
Dempton’s place. One day his 
lanky figure on an equally lanky 
ie seen approaching the store 
with an evident eagerness to get 
there, dless of risk to man or 
beast. The suv was now powerful 
enough to make the shady and 
breezy side of the house attractive ; 
and as this happened to be the front, 
all the loungers, black and white, 
witnessed Pender’s unusual style of | 
approach. Not a man of them ut- 
tered a word, which was itself sig- 
nificant. Before he opened bis lips, 
there was not one of them but 
thought of egy Sipe quick is 
the magnetism of feeling on a subject 
of engrossing interest. 

% What's up, Dick?” uttered by 
one of the party, was sufficient to 
unlock his lips. Not much, after 
all. Yetin the mood they were ip, 
it seemed everything. Pender had 


been slowly {esing by, his eye 
ranging over Dempton’s house and 
fields from the moment they came 
in view, as if they were a MS. in 
unknown characters, and he were 
searching for the clue to: read it, 
Suddenly a cloud of smoke rose 
somewhat on one side, and towards 
the rear of the house—such as might 
be produced by a quantity of damp 

thrown on a bed of coals. 
Pender’s one gift was a keenness of 
vision that had helped to give him 
the name of the best hunter in all 
that region. A slight rise in the 
ground and the bushes by the road- 
side gave him the opportunity to 
study out what Dempton was about, 
The result was to satisfy Pender 
that he was burning—not rags sim- 
ply, but clothing and other articles, 
among which he was sure were the 
fragments of a trank that had been 
pulled apart. 
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There would have been nothing 
in this a few months ago. The 
passer-by would not have stopped 
to notice it, “Even Pender could not 


then have seen so much, for there 


would have been no intentness of 
feeling to bring his vision to its 
sharpest; nor was it till he had 
told what he had seen with un- 
wonted point and promptness of 
expression, that he and his hear- 
ers were aware how deep was the 
source of their excitement. He 
had lifted the stone from the spring, 
and its waters flowed freely. Then 
and there for the first time were the 
suspicions that had been gathering 
strength in every mind openly ex- 
pressed, and the possibility discuss- 
ed that James Elsey had come to a 
violent end by Dempton’s hand. 
Yet I should not say it was dis- 
cussed, There was much less among 
those people of the spirit that makes 
mischief than prevails in a busier, 


It was Dempton’s habit, as it 
was that of many others, to come 
to the store once a-week and on the 
same day, both on the chance of a 
letter arriving and to make what 
purchases might be required. 

When the time next came round, 
the company was larger than usual, 
and contained more persons of con- 
sideration. As, on his asking for let- 
ters, one was handed him, it seemed 
to bea sort of signal tothe lookers-on. 
No sooner was it in his hand than 
one of the persons present said— 

“Squire Dempton”—so he had 
been called from the first, by a tacit 
corte. of his superiority — 

will you allow me to ask if you 
have lately heard from Mr. Elsey ?” 

“No, sir, I have not,” was the 

mpt response, on which Dempton 

xed upon the speaker a somewhat 
surprised look. 


sharper community ; less readiness 
to meddle; more consciousness of 
responsibility in touching another 
man’s character. Such, at least, 
was the impression I brought away 
with me from atwo months’ sojourn 
among them; and all the experi- 
ence of after-years has not made 
the value seem less of such qualities 
—be the circumstances what the 

may that foster them. The dull- 
est-minded in the group to whom 
Pender told his story, felt that it 
was not a subject for tattle. And 
it must give some elevation of spirit 
even to the dullest man when he 
sets a guard upon his thoughts and 
words about a possible criminal, 
in respect for their common man- 
hood. 

At any rate, the seriousness that 
that whole community, 
rom that day onward, had some- 
thing dignified in it—rudely as it 
was sometimes indicated. 


The pause that followed indicated 
the common feeling that some good 
reason must be forthcoming for 
asking this question at this time. 
Yet ordinarily it might have passed 
for a mere expression of friendly 
interest. 

“ Well, squire,” said Atkins, the 
man rs spoken, “we all 
heard that Mr. Elsey was coming 
back ; and it has been talked round 
a good deal that he was going to 
settle amorg us, and it seems nat- 
ural to show an interest in it.” 

“ Did you make his acquaintance, 
sir, when he was here?” asked 
Dempton. 

“Not exactly, squire; I only 
spoke to him once, and was rather 
taken by his pleasant voice and 
looks, and should be TE to learn 
when he is coming back.” 

“ That is to say, Mr. Atkins, you 
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knew him just as much as you know 
me. I believe we have been named 
once to each other.” 

This brought Atkins to his feet, 
with a sense of being called upon 
to show his ideas of propriety and 
self-respect. 

“ Very true, Mr. Dempton, and I 
think once was enough to make my 

uestion a proper one. I hope you 
on’t dispute it, sir ?” 

“T have no wish to dispute with 
you or with any one,” said Demp- 
ton, “ but I have a right to my way, 
which is to come and go, asking and 
being asked no questions. It’s not 
your question, Mr. Atkins, but your 
asking it, that surprises me; and 
between neighbours who want to 
live quietly, the quicker such a 
thing is understood the better.” 

In saying this, Dempton’s man- 
ner was so quietly resolute as to 
produce the effect which he in- 
tended of making every one feel 
that he took the ition of one 
who had been interfered with. 
The more trivial the interference, 
the stronger such a position. Only 
a weighty reason can justify inter- 
ference at all, especially in the eyes 
of a people jealous as they were of 

nal rights. Atkins felt this 
instantly, and had sense enough to 
treat it in the only manly way. 

Dropping his tone of self-asser- 
tion, he said: “I ask your pardon, 
squire, for seeming meddlesome, 
which I didn’t mean to be. If a 
gentleman speaks civilly when he 
meets a neighbour, and don’t choose 
to do more, it’s nobody’s business 
but his own. But I must say, 
squire, for myself and the rest of us 
here, that all we know of Mr. Elsey 
was what you told us yourself, and 
that’s the reason, —— why I 
was readier to ask about him.” 


Dempton saw that Atkins had 


drawn back, and was too shrewd 
not to concede something himself. 
Neither party could have had more 
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than a notion what was 
in the mind of the other. Each 
was intensely conscious of his own 
motive that gave importance to an 
incident in itself utterly trivial. ; 

“ That is true, Mr. Atkins,” Demp- 
ton replied; “had I thought of it, 
your stopping me on my way out 
might not have struck me as it did: 
I don’t like to be stopped; and to 
show you that I minded that more 
than your question, I'll give you 
an answer to it when I have read 
this letter, which, I think, has 
something to do with it.” 

So saying, he walked out to 
where his horse and waggon stood, 
while the party indoors awaited his 
return in silence. The contrast 
between what appeared upon the 
surface and what was underneath 
imposed restraint upon them all. 
Dempton presently returned, and 
holding the open letter in his hand 
he said, with perfect naturalness of 
manner— 

“Gentlemen, this is a ve 
business indeed, and, 
out, I am not sorry for what has 
poe between us this morning. 

is letter informs me that Mr. 
Elsey bas never reached his former 
home, and that no communication 
has been received from him. I 
have been anxious about him for 
some time. When he left, it was 
understood between us that if he 
were detained by the way he would 
write, but otherwise I should not 
hear from him till he had completed 
his journey. Not hearing, I thought 
little of it at first, supposing that 
when the. letter came it would ex- 
plain the delay. But, growing un- 
easy, after a while I wrote to the 

rson with whom he left what 
usiness he had, and this is my 
answer. They are as much in the 
dark as Iam; and I must admit I 
am seriously troubled.” 

As he ceased, Dempton glanced 
round, as expecting the remarks 
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_ that would naturally follow. Looks 
were exchanged, but no words. The 
utter silence and grave faces of the 
group were very marked. Dempton’s 
compressed lip and darkening coun- 
tenance showed how he felt it, He 
half turned towards the door, when 
Atkins interrupted him with, “It 
does look very bad, indeed.” De- 
liberately folding up the letter, and 
keeping his eyes fixed upon it, 
Dempton replied— 

“It looks very serious, Mr, At- 
kins, and I should expect my 
neighbours to show some interest 
in it. My friend may have fallen 
ill on his journey; he may even 
have died suddenly. But——” 
* —and as he said this, he looked 
full at Atkins—“I was not pre- 
pared for your feeling it so much.” 

Here again what he said was so 
reasonable, his manner so in keep- 
ing with his recognised character, 
as to render it difficult even to hint 
at the suspicions that were enter- 
tained by every one present. Atkins 
again showed himself the readiest 
man among them. . 

“Tt seems to me, squire, that 
if Mr. Elsey had been taken sick 
among Christian people, or died in 
a Christian way, word would have 
been sent to you, or to his other 
friends. I suppose he had some- 
thing about him to show who he 
was 

“That’s plain enough to be 
thought of,” replied Dempton, “and 
makes it more of a trouble to me. 
It is or gee that Elsey has come 
to a end—if that’s what you 
meant. But I think you meant 
more; and the rule I have gone by 
all my life is to hold my tongue 
altogether, or speak out all my 
mind. I am no fool, sir, not to 
understand when a thing like this 
happens, and a man’s neighbours 
meet him, as I’ve been met here to- 
day, that there is something under- 
neath had better be brought on top. 


I wish to know what it is, if there’s 
any one here man enough to tell me.” 
is bold pe took every 
one by surprise. ere was the 
very man himself opening a way to 
the secret which they had taken 
for granted would be wrung from 
him only when he could hold it no 
longer. He could not have roused 
them up more thoroughly than by 
the taunt contained in his last 
words—yet they rather liked him 
for it. The stir that showed a 
half-dozen of them eager to take 
his words up, referred more to 
this taunt than to their suspicions, 
Atkins promptly interposed a milder 
and more judicious answer than the 
others eal have been likely to give, 
Well, squire, I must say that’s 
frank and fair; and none of us is 
going to resent a hard word at such 
a time—not I, for one. You mustn’t 
think hard of me if I answer you 
just as plainly as you’ve asked, 
ut you know, squire, why none 
of us is very ready to begin talk 
with you—which, I must say, has 
gone against you in this matter 
pretty bad.” 

And then Atkins went on in 
his blunt way, but not unkindly, 
to tell what the suspicions were, aud 
how they had been excited, Nep’s 
adventure and Pender's inspection 
figured largely, but somewhat to 
his own surprise, Atkins got to the 
end of his story sooner than he ex- 
pected. Those two incidents and 
the mere fact of Elsey’s sudden dis- 
contained the substance 

it. He felt unwilling to go back 
to the circumstances of Mrs, Demp- 
ton’s death which, in truth, had 
been the first unnoticed stimulant 
to suspicion; nor could he very 
reasonably dwell on the disposition 
which prevailed to suspect Demp- 
ton on account of his manners and 
mode of life. When he ceased 
speaking: the cork was drawn but 

e fluid was flat; the pent-up ex- 
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citement of the past weeks suffered 
a collapse. In his simplicity, 
Atkins felt half ashamed of himself, 
and provoked at his neighbours as 
if they had got him into a scrape. 
He was too sincere and manly, how- 
ever, not to give Dempton distinctly 
to understand that there was some- 
thing to be explained, if it less than 
fully justified the suspicions that 
had been entertained. 

The singular vigour of Dempton’s 
mind and character now showed 
itself. Whatever the likelihood 
beforehand of some such occurrence, 
its gravity and the turn it took had 
to be met on the moment. He saw 
his advantage and used it with 
decision, but very calmly; did not 
press over eagerly the points in his 
favour; and promptly forestalled 
future proceedings by proposing an 
immediate investigation, which, he 
said, he had a right then and there 
to claim at their hands. 

Never did a man, starting under 
such disadvantages, go so far and 
so quickly to reinstate himself in 
se opinion. Not only that: 

@ gained what he never had be- 
fore, some measure of personal re- 

d—he seemed so manful, bore 
himself so well under a trial so 
sudden and so severe. There was 
not a sign of begging off or of evad- 
ing any point of the inquiry. He 
seemed not to notice the favourable 
disposition which began to show it- 
self, and which might have been 
readily applied to ease off the pres- 
sure 


His explanations, which we need 
not closely follow, were minute and 


fall. The letter, which he put 
into Atkins’s hands, was what he 
had said. A grim smile passed 
over his face as he acknowledged 
that there was some cause for Nep’s 
disturbance, though it was only a 
dead dog that he himself had been 
compelled to dispose of the next 
day by the simple process of throw- 
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ing it into: the stream. They all - 
knew how a negro’s imagination 
would magnify such a circumstance; 
Pender, too, was right. He had 
been destroying some old clothes - 
of his’own that were made utterly 
worthless by the work he had lately 
been engaged in: and there was an 
old moth-eaten hair-trunk that had 
belonged to his wife which he burnt 
at the same time. He touched skil- 
fully the prejudice against him, on 
account of his manners. There 
might. be causes unconnected with 
evil, yet implying much sorrow and 
trouble, to render him silent and 
reserved, not to speak of natural 
disposition, Must a man publish 
all this on coming to a strange place, 
or be suspected ¢ 

The master-move on Dempton’s 
part then followed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said—and the 
plainer the white people of that re- 
gion, the more punctilious are they 
on formal occasions as to that title 
—“had you been invited to meet 
me here for this purpose ”—the 
shrewd man suspected they had 
come by a guasi agreement—* there 
could hardly be a better representa- 
tion of the neighbourhood... I ani 
willing to trust myself to your judg- 
ment. Your verdict, as I may eall 
it, will be accepted by the whole 
community. I propose, then, gentle- 
men, that we proceed at once and 
together to my house, and that a 
fall and thorough search be made 
of the premises, I am ready to 
abide by the result, If there were 
anything else that I could do to 
back up the assertions that I have 
made, [ would do it. But this is 
the utmost in my power. I think 
the law itself would not require 
more.” 

Dempton had taken them entire 
lv by surprise when he offered to be- 
gin his explanation. His present 
proposal redoubled the sensation. 


A battery suddenly captured and 
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turned upon its defenders could not 
have doné more execution. He was 
master of the situation. 

There was nothing demonstrative, 
however, in his manner or theirs. 
His suggestion was instantly and 
quietly acted on. It was obviously 
the only test of his explanation that 
was within reach; but by bringing 
it forward himself he had greatly 
added to his credit. He went out 
at the head of the little procession 
that followed him as an escort rather 
than a guard, There would have 
been a promiscuous accompaniment 
of boys and negroes, and Dempton’s 
cheek flushed as he observed it, but 
he said nothing. Some remarks 
passed in an undertone among the 


~ others, and one of them said aloud, 


“Gentlemen, we are going to visit 
Mr, Dempton’s premises at his in- 
vitation, and I’m of opinion that it 
will be proper for the children and 
niggers to stay bebind.” One or two 
others beside youngsters and “ boys” 
took the hint, so that the party, as 
finally composed, was fairly respec- 
table and representative. Demp- 
ton’s manner rose almost to dignity 
as he said, “Gentlemen, are you 
ready ?” and raised his hat; the re- 
sponse to which, though very un- 
conventional, showed how the innate 
sense of propriety is brought out 
by a serious purpose or any high- 
wrought feeling. The half-hour’s 


‘drive was made for the most part 


in silence, and they were soon 
gathered in one group before the 
door. Dempton then spoke, 

“T ask it both as a favour and a 
right, genflemen, that you will con- 
duct this search thoroughly in your 
own way, so as perfectly to satisfy 
yourselves. I am ready to answer 
any questions, and to comply with 
a request you may think proper. 

ill you go through the house 
first 

“Seeing we are at the door, 
squire, perhaps we may as well do 


that first,” whereupon Dempton 
threw the door open, and the whole 
party entered. 

It is unnecessary to accompany 
them in every step of what proved 
to be a long, and, so far as any dis- 
covery was concerned, a fruitless 
search. The house and everything 
in it were closely scrutinised. There 
were a bundle of papers and some 
letters, and a pocket-book with a 
few bank-notes in it, which Demp- 
ton offered to put into the hands of 
any two of their number for closer 
inspection, if they desired it. With 
like carefuluess the outhouses and 
all the surroundings were examined ; 
every part of the farm was visited ; 
any suggestion that was made by 
any one of their number, however 
improbable, was followed up, And 
a one of them might as well have 
submitted his own premises to in- 
spection, so far as producing any 
evidence against Dempton. Through- 
out the whole proceeding nothing 
could be more frank than all his 
actions, though his words were very 
few, and the expression of his face 
intensely rigid. But that was natu- 
ral to the man and the occasion. 

Several hours were thus occupied, 
and towards the close the examining 
party showed a tendency to stop 
and consult together. Dempton 
left them to themselves; and when 


the last point of the search was 


passed, they all found themselves 
together again where it began—at 
the front door—Dempton standing 
a little apart. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, broken by Atkins. 

“ Our friends think, Squire Demp- 
ton, that as I took upon myself to 
begin this day’s work by the ques- 
tion I asked you, it’s my part to 
end it; and I have to say for my- 
self and them that we don’t find 
the first thing against you. It’s all 
the other way. We couldn’t say 
less, if we were disposed to, and 
you may depend upon our saying 
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this whenever the subject is men- 
tioned. It seems asif some apol 
ought to be made; yet we don 
like to admit that we were quick to 
suspect a neighbour. We want to 
hear from you that you don’t bear 
us any grudge for this day’s busi- 
ness.” 

Dempton addressed his reply to 
the whole company. 

“T hold that what Mr. Atkins has 
said is no more than my due; and 
feeling it to be so from the very 
beginning, I can’t thank you, gen- 
tlemen, for coming to this result, 
But. I bear no grudge, and shall 
deem you better neighbours for the 

you have performed. What I 

ave said and dais to-day ought to 
be my sufficient defence ; but I may 
as well let you know that if you are 
satisfied, I am not. I have some- 
thing more to do, and that is—to fol- 
low up James Elsey’s track and see 
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if I can find some trace of him. I 
do not yet give up all hope, and ~ 


shall set about my search as soon 


as I can arrange about the live- 
stock and other things I’ve got here 
that must be looked after.” 

“T reckon, squire,” said Atkins, _ 
“that that’s the best thing you can 
do, and you may be sure we shall 
all wish you luck at it?” 

And so this momentous affair 
ended. Before nightfall it was re- 
hearsed far and wide, with gener-. 
ally the same result—a more fa- 
vourable opinion of Dempton than. 
had ever been entertained, and an 
expectation that the inquiry he was. 
about to make would solve the fate. 
of James Elsey. 

Not so: that entire community 
was utterly misled. Our acquaint- 
ance Nep was the sable digit provi- 
dentially selected to point out the 
clue. 


VI. 


Agreeably to the intention he 
had William Dempton 
lost no time in preparing for his 
proposed journey. He simply did 
what was absolutely necessary, ar- 
ranging with one of his nearest 
neighbours to look after his small 
crops, and disposing of his live- 
stock among two or three others, 
A special readiness to oblige was 
found on all sides. The result was, 
that without its taking that form 
distinctly, he virtually distributed 
ledges of his good faith throughout 
utmost possible patience should his 
absence be prolonged. No one 
thing conduced more to this than 
his leaving his house as it was, 
simply fastening down the windows, 
and giving the key to Atkins. 
There was no danger, he said, that 
any white man would disturb it 
(tramps were unknown in those 


first without bringin 


days); and as for the “ darkies,’” 
they wouldn’t venture it in the day- 
time, and no one of them would. 
dare go near the house at night. 

On the morning of his de rey, 
Atkins, whom he had asked to be 
rego. received the door-key from 

is hand, and was the only one to 
see him throw his saddle-bags across: 
his horse, and take the lonely road 
among the hills towards Wilkesville 
and Virginia. 
Under ordinary circumstances, 
had a second month followed the 
news from 
the traveller, it would not have 
caused much comment, beyond the. 
remark that he was “taking it 
mighty easy.” He had told Atkins. 
that the limit of his journey would 
be a town which he named in the. 
interior of Pennsylvania, and that 
he would there communicate its; 
result. 
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When four weeks went by, quite 

a lively showed itself 
that the fifth would bring word 
from Dempton. At the sixth, the 
whole neighbourhood was confident, 
and looked blank when the post-bag 
rodaced nothing. Here the part 
mpton had played so well told 
powerfully, Canght badly once in 
yielding over readily to suspicion, 
- their minds were slow to turn that 
way again. Every squeal of Demp- 
ton’s pigs, and mooing of his cow, 
was an appeal in his favour. The 
key of his house would have burned 
Atkins’s fingers had he handled it 


till, it was generosity, not stu- 
pidity, that was enlisted un his side. 
All at once the idea awoke in almost 
every mind that such a mystery 
could not be left to sleep out its 
third month, while they waited for 
what some of them began to think 
might never come. Where people 
act under such circumstances, they 
are apt to make up for lost time by 
an exaggeration of vigour. Their 
‘patience swung over to the opposite 
extreme. Their quietness became 
clamour. The stir throughout the 
community was unparalleled. <A 
demonstration of some kind was in- 
evitable. A spark would have kin- 
died it, and a very live coal was 
suddenly thrown into the inflam- 
mable heap. 

The postmaster had remembered 
that the letter mentioned already as 
having been received by Dempton 
was. in answer to one of his own, 
addressed to “Sprage Tompkins, 
Esq.,” in the town to which he told 
Atkins he was going. To this per- 
son Atkins had written, stating the 
eireumstances of Dempton’s depar- 
ture, and inquiring about his move- 
ments. The reply disclaimed all 
knowledge on the subject, and 
Sharply added, that by a slowness 
which seemed to tbe writer extra- 


ordinary, they had probably given 


a crafty criminal who counted upon 
it, ample time to escape. There was 
a large gathering at the store, in 
expectation of news, when this let- 
ter arrived; and the moment it was 
read aloud, as it was called for, the 
whole thing seemed as clear as day. 
They were made very mad by such a 
snubbing from a “ Yankee lawyer ;” 
but the deeper feeling was of indig- 
nation at being the dupes of Demp- 
ton. In two or three hours’ time, 
the whvule community had risen en 
masse, and lighted down on Dem 
ton’s place — ransacking it to the 
very inside of an old tin kettle. 

he negroes of course were there, 
but trod. gingerly, and hunted in 
groups. Even if it were broad day- 
light, not a “chile” among them 
was going to catch, or be caught by, 
a “spook” unawares. They peered, 
with Nep, nostrils dilated and spe- 
cially intent, over the bank beneath 
which he sniffed the first suspicion 
of this now exciting history. Nep 
himself, with a companion or two, 
ventured into the house and up- 
stairs, “ Whar you gwine, Nep ?”’ 
said one of them as he led the way. 
“Why you go up dar fur?’ But 


‘Nep persisted, with a shake of his 


head, as if he had at last made up 
his mind; and up they weut, re- 
lieved to find they were not alone. 
Spicer the storekeeper, Atkins, and 
another respectable planter were in 
one of the back rooms, en d in 
earnest conversation over the affair. 
“Well, boys!” said one of them, 
“there’s nothing to be seen here; 
you’d better go down again.” “Yes, 
mas’r,” replied Nep, but still pro- 
truding his head through the door- 
way, and staring round with a pe- 
culiar expression that struck the 
three observers. “ Why, you fool,” 
said Spicer, “the walls aren’t going 
to jump at you; what are you look- 
ing for?’ Nep fairly ht his 
breath as he 
don't see it, mas’r.” “See what? 
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t to see?” “Only 


what did you 
tought there was a 


a door, mas’r ; 
door hy’ar.” 

“Nep,” said Atkins, quietly, 
“come in here.” Nep obeyed, his 
skin getting a greyish tinge, and 
his eyes glancing round rapidly. A 
tremendous scuttling on the stair- 
way told what had become of his 
companions. 

“ Now, Nep,” said Atkins, “ you ve 
got something to tell, and don’t be 
scared about it. Were you ever in 
here before?” “ Nebber; mas’r, so 
help me ”———“ There,” interrupted 
Atkins, “you needn’t take your 
oath just yet. Only tell us the 
truth, and all you know about it. 
If you were never here before, what 
made you think there was a door 
here ?” 


I could not do justice to Nep’s. 


reply without so large an infusion 
of that irresistibly comic element 
which marks the unsophisticated 
negro in his most serious moments 
—and the more so on account of 
his seriousness—as would hardly 
agree with the tragic interest of the 
facts involved. 

Nep’s part therein was, in itself, 
very trifling—but on what trifles 
do the gravest events sometimes 


depend ! 

He told a straightforward story, 
helped occasionally by Atkins’s con- 
siderate questions, to this effect :— 

Some months before, about the 
time of Elsey’s disappearance, Nep 
had been caught at nightfall on the 


opposite side of the river. He had 
crossed in his skiff, and remembered 
it as the first time he had been able 
successfully to stem the current after 
the unusual floods which had pre- 
vailed. Having to go some distance 
back into the country, he was be- 
lated on his return, and struck the 
river a good way above the = 
where he had fastened his skiff. To 
reach it he had to follow the curve 
of the shore opposite the point on 


not hel 
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which was Dempton’s house. “He 
admitted that he did not like being 
there in the dark; and, accord- 
ing to his own account, must have 
been stumbling along at a great rate 
among the roots and bushes on 
the bank, when, all ‘at once, he could 
erying out, “O Lord! 
what’s dat? for sure’s you lib, I 
see’d a light ’cross de“ribber, right 
*bove de place whar Miss Dempton 
must a-come down de night she got 
drowned.” He was afraid to move 
at first; and stared at the light, ex- 
ecting—he did not know what. 
ere was no stir, however; and he 
soon saw that it was higher up and 
farther back than the top of the 
bank, and came from the house it- 
self. His childish alarm changed to 
a child’s curiosity, and he stood for 
some minutes watching the shadow ~ 
of the person who was holding the 
candle. At last it seemed to be set 
down’ on the floor, and the person 
who had it—apparently Dempton . 
himself—crossed the window, and 
opened what Nep was certain was a 
door, for he saw its dark substance 
come before the light, and noticed 
also the edge of its shadow drawn 
up and down the window. Dem 
ton presently came back, elosing the 
door behind him, and bringing his 
own shadow full against, the —win- 
dow as he stooped to take the can- 
dle up. All this must have been 
noted by Nep with a simple plea- 
sure at the idea of seeing so much 
of what Dempton was doing when 
he thought himself unobserved, “TI 
sez to myself—guess Mas’r De 
ton would a blowed dat light out if 
he tought I see ’um.” ‘Nep then 
thought no more about it, but made 
his way to the skiff, and crossed the 
“Did you never s of it 
asked Atkins. 
' “Oh yes, mas’r—told de old 
woman when J got home, and some 


ob de boys de nex’ day; but’ dar 
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wasn’t nuffin. much in it, and I soon 
forgot all about it, till I cam hy’ar 
dis mornin’.” 

“ Well, what scared you so to-day 
when you came in here?” It was 
not strange, for such obtuseness 
occasionally mpgese to us at criti- 
cal moments. But not one of his 
hearers seemed to catch as yet the 
point of his story, of which the ne- 
gro himself had only a dim idea. 

“Dunno, mas’r ;—made me ot 

ighty queer to cum hy’ar whar 
a Mas't Dempton all by hisself. 
It kind a cum back to me, and I 
*membered de candle on de floor, 
and de shadow of de door; and 
when I didn’t see no door ’tall, 
seemed as if de debbil must ’a been 
at work,” 

“T don’t see that this nig’s story 

for much,” said Spicer ; “ there’s 
a closet in the next room with a 
door to it—I suppose it’s there 
Dempton was.” 

% $0 there is,” replied Atkins ; 
“T noticed it when Dempton show- 
ed us his wife’s clothes hanging 


’ there. Now I think of it,” con- 


tinued Atkins, half to himself, as if 
studying out the point, “I noticed, 
too, in what a clumsy way the door 
was hung, so that it opened right 
back against the window, and shut 
it up. “Bpicer ! that door would have 
shut in all the light of the candle, 
and not let Nep see half of it.” 

. The three men stared at each 
other for a moment in silence. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
planter, who had hitherto said no- 
thing ; “do you suppose he could 
have hid the body THERE,” pointing 
to where the door, by the negro’s 
account, should have been, “and 
then walled it up ?” 

Spicer was leaning with his 
hands behind him against the very 
spot, and shot from it with a con- 
vulsive spring. Atkins raised his 
hands and eyes to heaven. Con- 
viction came like a flash with the 
words just spoken. Nep disappear- 
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ed, with how mach or little“ of 
noise no one of them noticed till a 
loud ery arose out of doors, and, as 
those who saw him said, the negro 
went tearing down the path like a 
crazy creature, crying, “‘ Dey’s foun’ 
de body! dey’s foun’ de body!” 
and then suddenly the poor fellow 
fell down in a fit. 

The excitement created was fear- 
ful. Women screamed. Shouts of 
men were presently mingled with 
deep oaths, A rush from all sides 
was made for the house. The three 
men in the fatal room above had 
searce time to recover from their 
when their silence was 

roken by the tramping and strug- 
gling of the excited 
unseemly a thing could not have 
happened but for the fact that the 
nervous tension to which they had 
all been subjected had become near- 
unbearable, and nature itself 

emanded some physical outlet. 
Atkins now gave proof of that stur- 
diness of spirit of which indications 
have already appeared. He met 
the first who reached the upper 
floor, looking almost like madmen, 
with an uplifted hand, and a manner 
so collected and solemn, that its 
calming effect was instantly felt. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried in a 
strong, earnest tone, “keep cool! 
Don’t act in this wild way. It’s all 
too soon. Nothing’s found out yet. 
Let us behave like men who have a 
most solemn duty to perform.” 

. They were crowding him more 
and more into the doorway from the 
larger into the smaller room, those 
behind still pressing up in the fierce 
excitement of the moment. He 
raised his voice to its full pitch, 
with the authority such exigence 
ves. 

“Friends! neighbours! listen to 
me. Some of you back there, stop 
that rush, and help me to keep 
order, What are you after? There’s 
nothing here that we’ve seen yet 
but an empty room. If there’s any- 
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thing to be found, we've got to find 
it. Let’s go about it as orderl 
men should. Keep quiet, and I’ 
tell you all that has happened.” 

Such words, so spoken, had full 
effect. Indeed their passion had 

nt itself in its own outburst. 

rder was soon obtained, and then 
in a few clear words Atkins ex- 
plained what the clue was which 
the negro had so unexpectedly put 
into their hands. By this time the 
front room, which was equal in size 
to the two smaller ones at the back 
that opened into it, was literally 
packed full—an idea of something 
proving powerful enough to keep 
them from passing through the door 
at which Ktkins stood, except a 
little way under the great pressure 
from behind. No one stepped in 
of his own aceord. To their credit 
it must be said, that as soon as the 
necessity for greater freedom to 
move about appeared, most of their 
number voluutarily descended and 
awaited the result below. 

Of the three rooms, one, as al- 
ready stated, ran across the front of 
the house. The two at the back 
opened from it, and were made of 
unequal size by a rough stairway up 
into the loft, under the peak of the 
roof, constructed against the parti- 
tion that divided the rooms. The 
space underneath this was fashioned 
into the closet which Atkins had 
observed. All three rooms had 
been roughly plastered by Dempton 
himself at the time when he had 
professed to be preparing for Elsey’s 
return. 

The first step taken was to ex- 
amine the closet, With their atten- 
tion thus directed to it, its i 
which should have been equal to 
the width of the stairway into the 
loft, seemed considerably less; on 
measurement it proved to be so. 
They listened at the inner partition 
of the closet while a strong rapping 
was made upon the wall.of the next 
room. It was evident that there 
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was a space between that deadened 
the sound. Thus the presumption 
of a secret there to be disclosed in- 
creased. Why need they approach 
it so gradually when a few blows of 


an axe would penetrate the con- 


cealed space—if it were there? Men 
naturally shrink from breaking vio- 
lently in upon the dark silence of 


such a spot. They move about it — 


till somewhat familiar-with 
it. Bu 


t at last there was nothing 
else to be done. Dempton’s own © 


store of tools supplied what was. 
wanted. All the rest stood back 
while one vigorous arm knocked 


away the plaster and lath till there: | 
was made—a ghastly hole indeed! 


Who wanted to look at it? The 


recoil was general; and the expec-. ” 


tant throng below, so eagerly await- 


ing the issue of the sounds they _ 


heard above, felt as if the horror 
were descending to them when they 
saw one strong man after another 
come almost tottering down. the 
stairway, white as a sheet, and 
without uttering a word. 


This was the first effect, Atthe. _. 


immediate spot measures were soon 
taken to bring the whole secret to, 


light. And a marvel of contrivance 


it was for such a purpose. A space 


some eighteen inches wide was care--— 
fully and closely plastered all round,» 


except a concealed passage to the 
outer air at the upper part. A layer 
of -stones, also thickly lastered, 
composed its floor. On this bed— 
a bed of death, truly—were stretch- 
ed the remains of a human form— 
so termed, for the”means 

en to consume them had left but 
little. There was nothing to tell 
whose form it was, but of that there 
could be no doubt. i 

To the few who had gone through 
that house before, and to whom that 
iron-nerved man had offered to take 
down the sister’s clothing from the 
very partition that coneealed the 
brother’s fearful tomb, how strange 


it seemed that they could have been: 
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The Shadow ofthe Dor, 


so blind, when now the story of his 
proceedings could be so plainly read 
in almost every step. \ 

Dempton’s first care, having slain 
Elsey, was to conceal his hod 
how he did it is sufficiently indi- 
cated above without entering into 
detail, The closet under the stair- 
way to the loft was an afterthought. 
The rooms had originally confwuni- 
gated through the door whieh the 
negro had so strangely seen; and 
when he had completed his plan, 
Dempton had taken the door down 
and carried the side wall of the 
room smoothly over. 

Bat what a head and heart, and 
what nerves, that could plan: and 
execute all this, and, when done, 
endure to be with it day and night 
for months! There were some 
tokens, indeed, that Dempton had 
spent a portion of his time in and 
around the small barn; but they 
were so slight as not to carry con- 
viction. One would like to believe 
it. Not that the actual difference 
between being under the same roof 


and only a little way off was so. 


great ; but it would indicate that 
the man had not stifled all his 
humanity, 

It was afterwards ascertained that 
Elsey had taken with him to Caro- 
lina a large sum of money — the 
proceeds of his whole property. It 
was for this that Dempton had 
planned craftily, sinned ruthlessly, 
and succeeded. For he was heard 
of no more, There was no one to 
press inquiry and pursuit. He had 
gained a start, at any rate, that pro- 
bably would have rendered pursuit 
useless. It was a half-century ago, 
when telegraphs were unknown, 
railways scarce beginning, and the 
policeman not ‘yet evolved out of 
the constable. Dempton was con- 
tent to renounce utterly what little 
property he left behind for what he 
carried with him, 

He succeeded—that is, he was 


not pursued, brought back, and 
hung; without which palpable de- 
monstration that justice overtakes 
the criminal, it seems to some minds 
as if the moral government of the 
world were not vindicated. 

- Nor am T able to tell that the 
money that was so ill got brought a 
curse with it in the shape of vicious 
indulgence, and entanglement in 
other snares of sin, from the imme- 
diate consequences of which there 
was no second escape. 

- But T have failed in giving an 
idea of this man, if they who have 
followed this history must have ocu- 
lar proof of his punishment. It was 
no shallow nature that had so yield- 
ed to the tempter—no nature to be 
enervated by bad success. Mone 
could purchase no sensual indui- 
genee that he would care for, to 
stupify that vigorous mind. But 
strong natures, vigorous minds, and 
a ete that are not only bad, but 

, often go together in this world. 
For years he had trained himself to 
think and act for such a purpose. 
That training invigorated him, not 
only to attain his end, but, what he 
did not think of, to be punished 
afterwards, Neither in meditati 
nor in consummating that crime had 
he joined himself to the criminal 
class, to live their life henceforth. 
Their excitements and pleasures 
were not for him. Let him go where 
he might, and apply himself to any 
oceupation that suited a spirit like 
his, the characteristic qualities he 
could bring to it were stamped with 
the mark of those years of dreadful 
training. He could but coin fresh 
tokens of the past in every act and 
hour of his future course, which— 
shall we call it successful, because 
it did not end on the gallows? 
Though no record of him remains, 
one saddens at the idea of the gloom 
in which such a life must have been 


passed, and ended. 
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Inside the House: of 


' INSIDE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Te newspapers inform the pub- 
lic of what is done. in the House 
of Commons. All the speeches are 
duly chronicled, and the course of 
business is duly reported. But the 
inner working of the machinery is 
not laid bare, and as little is really 
known of it outside the House as 
the works of a clock are known by 
merely looking at the dial-plate, and 
seeing the movement of the bands. 
It is, we think, not unnatural that 
people should wish to understand 
something of the machinery, and 
get a glimpse, as it were, into the 
interior of the Commons House of 
Parliament, where so many mighty 
interests are at stake, and so many 
questions which affect the wellbeing 
of the community are determined, | 

What would we not give for a 
full and authentic account of the 
working of the Boulé at Athens, 
and the Senate at Rome—of the 
rules which regulated their proceed- 
ings, and the mode in which they 
carried on their business from day 
to day? Take, for instance, the 
Senate of Rome. How was the 
order in which senators were to 
speak determined? What analogy 
was there between the position of 
the Princeps Senatus and that of 
the modern leader of the House ? 
Hlow many were a quorum? How 
came there to be “senators of the 
foot,” Senatores Pedarii, who, we 
are told, had the right to speak but 
not to vote, but when the others 
had voted might step over and join 
the one or the other party which had 
alrealy voted ?—for what purpose ? 
—what was the exact force of a 
Senatus Consultum as distinguished 
from a Lex? These, and many 


other questions we should like to 
have satisfactorily answered ; but 
the night of antiquity has settled 


over them, and we can onl 
in the dark, and by the aid Of atch 
critical acumen as scholars can sup- 
ply, guess blindly where we desire 

eagethpeccurate information. 
itp we have for the ‘ Law Pri-” 
vilege8, Proceedings, and Usage” of 
, Parliament, an admirable guide in 
the exhaustive work of Sir Erskine 
May, of which it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that it is the Bible 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
is more often referred to therein cases 
of difficulty than any other book, 
But it is a bulky volume, not muck, 
we suspect, read by the general 
public; and some things of which 
we propose to speak could not find 
a place there, for they are, perhaps, - 
beneath the dignity of a grave and 
learned treatise, and yet not with- 
out interest, as showing the mode 
and manner in which the represen- 
tatives of the constituencies of this 
great empire comport themselves in 
the House of Commons. At all 
events, we think we shall be doing 
a service to the public if we venture 
to bring under their notice, in easy _ 
gossiping fashion, some of the peecu- 
liarities and manner of transacting 
ublic affairs in that honourable 
ouse. We do notintend to observe 
any formal order in our remarks; 
and it must be remembered that our 
limits will not allow us to do more 
than touch lightly upon many of 
the topics which are elaborately dis- 
cussed in the work of Sir Erskine 
May. What we propose is to sketch 
a kind of Flemish interior, and ex- 
hibit the House of Commons in its 

ordinary work-a-day dress. 
The rows of cushioned benches 
that run down each side of the 
House are divided crossways, at a 
distance about one - third of ‘the 


whole length, by a narrow passage, 
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have a more important significance 
than at present when parties are not 
so sharply defined, although even 
now it indicates a certain line of 
separation in politics, Above the 
gangway, on the Ministerial side, are 
supposed to sit the most thorough- 
going supporters of the Government, 
while below it sit those who pro- 
fess to be more independent, and 
give a general but not indiscrimin- 
ate vote to the Ministry. Not that 
the line is tod strictly drawn, and 
it_is, to a certain extent, a cross- 
division, like that of the famous one 
of bread into white bread, black 
bread, and French rolls — for it 
would be easy to name members 
who sit above the gangway and oc- 


easionally speak and vote against 


icular measures of the Govern- 
ment; and still more easy to name 
some below the gangway to whom 
the word of a Minister is law, and 
who have never been guilty of the 
erime of thinking the Government 
in the wrong. 
The same general distinction does 
not apply so strongly to the 
shion ‘side of the 
front row there above the gangway 
is occupied by the ex-Ministers ; but 
behind them sit many who, if the 
whirligig of fortune brought those 
ex-Ministers into power, would give 
them a good deal of trouble by their 
ne and their votes. low 
the gangway, however, on the Op- 


" position (now the Liberal) side, the 


more Advanced Liberals, or Radicals 
as they used to be called (although 
the name is falling into disuse), range 
themselves with undoubted prefer- 
ence. There sit Sir Charles Dilke, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. M‘Laren, 


' Mr. Rylands, Mr. Mundella, Mr. An- 


derson, Mr. Richard,Mr. Peter Taylor, 
Mr, Joseph Cowen, Professor Fawcett, 
and others, who are likely to cause no 
little embarrassment to any Liberal 


’. Government which asks for a ma- 
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Inside the House of Commons. 
called the Gangway, which used to- 


jority on which it can steadily rely. 


ere also, either on the front 
bench or on that immediately be- 
hind it, cluster the Irish members, 
whose watchword is Home Rule, 

It is a rulg that no one may 
cross an imaginary line drawn be- 
tween the Speaker and a member 
who is addressing the House. When 
we say “ addressing the House,” we 
mean, addressing the Speaker; for 
every member who speaks, unless 
he is merely asking a question, is 
supposed to address Mr. Speaker, 
and not the assembly. And hence 
the reason of the rule just alluded 
to. As the Speaker is the person 
addressed, it would be an act of 
rudeness to interpose the body be- 
tween him and the member who is 
speaking to him. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in the heat of debate a mem- 
ber (especially if he be a new mem- 
ber) forgets that he is speaking to 
the Speaker, and apostrophises his 
audience ; and we have more than 
once heard an excited member, full 
of recollections of some meeting of 
his constituents, say “Gentlemen !” 
instead of “ Sir impropriety 
at once rebuked by loud cries of 
“Order! order!” As the rule about 
not crossing the line would some- 
times necessitate a rather tortuous 
circumnavigation to enable a mem- 
ber to reach his seat, it is amusing 
to see how it is evaded by ducking 


the head and stooping and almost. 


creeping along until the point of 
danger is passed. 

o one may rise from his seat 
either to speak or change his place, 
or leave the House, without. taking 
off his hat. In other words, when- 
ever he is upon hi legs, he must 
be And may not 
cross the floor or walk up or down 
the House on entering or leaving it 
without making a bow or obeisance, 
as it is called in parliamentary lan- 
guage, to the Speaker. But let not 
the uninitiated imagine that it is a 
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Sir Charles Grandison bow. The 
merest inclination of the head is suf- 
ficient ; and it often looks more like 
a familiar nod to the awful occupant 


of the chair than a dignified homage 


te his authority. But still, however 
done, it is a mark of respect, and 
contributes something to the pre- 
servation of order and decorum. 
But as in the House of Lords the 
woolsack is not part of the House, 
so in the House of Commons there 
are within its sacred precincts (ex- 
clusive of the lobbies) spaces where 
a degree of liberty is allowed that 
is denied elsewhere. On entering 
the House, you will see a line drawn 
across the matting of the floor from 
the seat occupied by the sergeant- 
at-arms to the opposite bench, and 
within this line members may stand 
with their hats off and listen to the 
debate; but outside of it they must 
sit, or be instantly called to “ or- 
der.” They cannot, however, ad- 
dress the House in this position ; 
but if they wish to do so, must go 
to one of the benches and speak 
from that place. When Mr. Plim- 
soll began his impassioned attack 
on the Ministry for withdrawing 
their Merchant Shipping Bill in the 
session of 1875, he was standing at 
the door, but he had to move to 
the benches and continue his phil- 
ippic there. There is also within 
the House a space behind the 
Speaker’s chair where members may 


* stand with their hats on—the rea- 


son of which, we suppose, is, that 
as it is a physical impossibility for 
Mr, Speaker to see them, they can 
show him no disrespect by being 
covered, 

As the body of the House is bs 
no means large enough to hold 
the members on a full night, the 
overflow must betake itself to the 

lleries, and members may speak 

m them, pee we never saw 
such a case actually happen. The 


general attitude of the occupants of 


the benches is hardly that whicha 
sculptor or a painter would approve 
of. Perhaps we may best describe 
it as that of undignified ease. Some 
with hats on, and some with hats 
off, they may be seen lolli 

lounging, sleeping, and even gent 

snoring. A favourite attitude of 
one distinguished member is to sit 
with his legs crossed, and beat time 


with his foot to some imaginary 


tune. 

Every variety of costume is ad- 
missible—from the evening dress- 
coat and white neckcloth, which 
frequently appears after dinner, 
to the pea-jacket. and wide- 
awake—the latter: happily confined 
to very few. When an embassy 
from Carthage entered the Senate- 
house at Rome, and saw the Con- 
script Fathers seated in their curule- 
chairs, they were so struck with their 
flowing Jaticlaves, the gravity of 
their aspect, and the dignity of their 
demeanour, that they exclaimed, 
“This is an assembly of kings!” 


If a Chinese embassy were to look 


down from the gallery of the House 


of Commons upon the scene below, =~ 


with members bustling in and out 


and across the House, as if it were . 


an ant-hill—with its cries of 


“Order,” and cheers and counter- — 


cheers, the frequently loud buzz of 
conversation, and sometimes inar- 
ticulate groans—we fear that it would 
be inclined to think that it was 
ing upon a body of noisy school- 

ys. Butif a question of profound 
interest is asked—say, for instance, 
as to the result of the Conference at 
Constantinople—then instantly all 


is mute silence and fixed attention.’ 


You might hear a pin drop or a 
mouse stir, and the faces of all the 
members are turned with eager and 
painful interest.to the speaker. 

Formerly the outside lobby was 


open to strangers who had, or pre-. 


tended to have, business with mem- 


bers. But the inconvenience of the’ 
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crowd was felt to be such that 
they are now excluded, and wait in 
the outside passage or hall until 
summoned by one of the door- 
keepers, who applies his mouth to 
a speaking-tube when the mem- 
her who is asked for is ready to 
receive the applicant. When a 
debate on a subject of great interest 
is expected, the outside passages are 
filled by an impatient crowd, pro- 
vided with orders for the strangers’ 
gallery ; and as these vastly exceed 
the number of places, the order of 
admission is determined by ballot 
amongst the strangers. ere is, 
besides, a Speaker’s gallery for 
peers, foreign ambassadors, and 
those whose names have been pre- 
viously entered in a book kept for 
the purpose. 

e shall now say something of 
the mode of sieiodure on an ordi- 
nary night. 

efore the Speaker takes the 
chair, the first thing done is to have 
prayers said by the chaplain. They 
are short and well-chosen: one for 
the Queen, another for the royal 
. family, and a third for the Com- 
mons, praying the Almighty to 
. that their deliberations may 

e conducted “ without prejudice, 


favour, or partial affection.” These 


are followed by the collect, “Pre- - 


vent us, O Lord,” and the whole 
occupies less than ten minutes. Only 
those members who are present at 
prayers have a right to keep the 
seats they have chosen for the rest 
of the sitting. This is done by 
depositing a card, on which the 
name is written, in a little brass 
groove on the rim of the bench; 
and however long the member may 
be absent afterwards, whenever he 
returns, the seat, although it may 
in the meantime have been occu- 
pied by another, is invariably given 
up to him. But how is a member 
to secure a particular seat at prayers ? 
Several may ‘have a fancy for it, 


and this might lead to unseemly 
jostling and controversy. It is 
managed thus: At any time before 
the meeting of the House, a mem- 
ber may place his hat on a seat, and 
this is a token (always respected) 
that he intends to occupy the seat 
at prayers; and if he does so, but 
not otherwise, he retains it as we 
have already mentioned. A prac- 
tice of late has been creeping in 
of making a glove or a bundle of 
papers do duty for a hat; but this 
is improper, and, in fact, contrary 
to rule, for the presence of the hat 
is supposed to indicate that its 
owner is somewhere in the build- 
ing, and merely absent for the mo- 
ment; whereas an old glove might 
be put there by himself or a friend, 
or one of the policemen on duty, at 
any time in the morning, although 
the owner of the glove might then 
be miles away, and thus an unfair 
advantage would be gained. But 
we are glad to know that the door- 
keepers have become alive to this ; 
and we have seen them walk off 
with the gloves or papers, for the 
well-settled reason that such waifs 
and strays are not allowed to keep 
a seat. Of course, a trick might 
be played if an M.P. kept an 
old hat on the premises for the 
purpose, and got a friend to put 
it on a particular seat while he 
was himself away. But, to say 
nothing of the embarrassment of 
his having to deal with two hats— 
the one in his hand and the other 
on the seat—when he entered the 
House, this would imply an un- 
fairness of which no gentleman 
would be guilty. But it is not in 
all cases necessary to secure before- 
hand a seat. ven withqut the 
ageacy of the hat and card, by cour- 
be particular seats are considered 
to be appropriated to members who 
have long been in the habit of using 
them, and they are yielded to them 
without a murmur when they enter 
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the House at any time.. Who would 
think of keeping the seat of the 
venerable Nestor of the House, Mr. 
Henley, at the extreme end of the 
third bench above the gangway on 
the Ministerial side, when he comes 
to take possession of it? And as 
a general rule, even in placing the 
hat before prayers, respect is paid 
to the customary usage as regards a 
seat, and it is seldom that any diffi- 
. culty occurs. 

When the prayers are over, the 

chaplain walks out of the House 
backwards, bowing all the way ; 
and if forty members, including him- 
self, are present, the Speaker takes 
the chair. If the members look 
suspiciously few, he counts them, 
“4 if they do not muster forty, 
except on Wednesdays, the House 
immediately adjourns. We say 
“except on Wednesdays,” when 
the House meets at 12 o’clock, and 
there is this curious rule. Every 
member who attends prayers on 
those mornings must .wait impri- 
soned in the House until four 
o’clock, unless the number forty is 
sooner made up. This makes mem- 
bers rather shy of being present at 
prayers on a Wednesday when it 
seems likely that the attendance 
‘will be very thin. We ourselves 
were once caught in this way, and 
when we were innocently about to 
leave the House we were ue, 
by the sergeant-at-arms with a 
molliter manus, and compelled to 
stay. Since then we have been 
more wary, and have declined press- 
ing invitations “just to go in and 
make a House.” 

The first thing done after prayers 
is the Private Business. But what 
is that? Is not all business in the 
House of Commons of a public 
nature? Notso. There are Public 
Bills and Private Bills. By Private 
Bills are meant such as do not affect 
the whole community, but only par- 
ticular interests—for instance, Rail- 


way, Canal, Gas, Water, and Private . 
Estate Bills. These Bills, when they 
have been read a second time in the 
House, are referred to Select Com- 
mittees up-stairs, who take evidence 
aud examine witnesses, and report 
to the House whether the preamble 
is proved, and the Bill as amended 
by them ought to pass, The Chair- 
man of each Committee, at the close 
of its labours, comes to the Bar of 
the House and holds up in his hand 
the Report. The Speaker, seeing 
him, calls on him by name. He 
states what he has in his hand, and 
then walks up the floor and deposits 
it on the table. The next step is 
the consideration of the Bill as 
amended by the Committee; and 
their amendments are generally, but 
not always, adopted as a matter of 
course. We say “not always,” for 
it is open to any member to object 
to the further progress of the Bill; 
and have instances 
where, notwithstanding the _re- 
pare of a Select Committee in its 
avour, a Private Bill has been ~ 


rejected by the House at. large. 
The management of these Private - 
Bills in the House is intrusted to 
a member appointed by the Speaker, 
and this duty has for many years 
been discharged ably and assidu- 
ously by Sir Charles Forster, M.P. 


for Walsall. 

Next comes the presentation of 
Petitions. But stop! What do we 
hear? What happens now? The 
door of the House is suddenly closed, 
and three loud knocks are heard. 
“Open sesame!” and one of the 
door-keepers comes forward, and in 
a stentorian voice calls out, “ Black - 
Rod.” Slowly, with. many bows, 
up walks, with a cocked hat in one 
hand and a sort of sceptre in the 
other, a gentleman dressed. in black 
shorts, and, like Roland the Just, 
“ with ribbands in his shoes,” who, 
reaching the table, and bowing to 
the Speaker, informs “ this honour- 
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able House” that the Lords desire 
their presence to hear a Royal Com- 
mission read or the Royal Assent 

iven to some Bills. He then goes 

ckwards out of the House, bowing 
all the way, and we think it re- 
quires some practice and dexterity 
to do this without tumbling. The 
Speaker then leaves the chair, and, 
accompanied by a posse comitatus 
of such members as choose to follow 
him, goes to the Lords, and the 
House waits in confused groups 
until he returns. 

But yet another unwonted ap 
rition! Suddenly a thick brass bar 
is drawn across the House from the 
o> wean seat to the opposite bench, 
and two gentlemen clad in scarlet 
present themselves behind it—one 
of them with a paper in his hand, 
“ What have you there, Mr. Sheriff ?” 
asks the Speaker; and the answer 
is, “A petition from the Corpora- 
tion of London.” ““Let it be 
brought up and laid upon the table.” 
The two red-cloaked gentlemen 
then hand the petition to one of 
the clerks, who takes it to the 
table, and they retire. These were 
the two sheriffs of London, who, as 
all lawyers know, make the one 
sheriff of Middlesex—the only case, 
so far as we are aware, of “two 
single gentlemen rolled into one.” 
From time immemorial it has been 
the custom of the Corporation of 
London to present their petitions 
by the hands of the sheriffs in this 
fashion ; and petitions from the 
Corporation of Dublin are presented 
by their Lord Mayor in like manner. 
It was once proposed by Lord Coch- 
rane that the same privilege should 
be extended to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, but he was unsuccess- 
ful. Mr. Tierney, who opposed the 
motion, said “that the Scotch vm 

nerally thought a prudent people, 
and of Edinburgh 
would know better than to send 
their Provost four hundred miles to 


: ~ 


resent a petition.” But that was 
fore the days of railways. Once 
the mace of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin was on such an occasion 
brought into the House, but it was 
ordered to be removed. No mace 
but that of the House itself, which 
Cromwell so irreverently called “a 
bauble,” may awe the sight of the 
Commons of England. ng may 
the custom continue, so far as re- 
ee the Corporation of London ; 
or.it is the laudable-practice of the 
sheriffs then to give an excellent 
dinner in the dining-room of the 
House to such of the members as 
they may choose to invite. Whether 
the expense of this comes from the 
pockets of the sheriffs or the funds 
of the Corporation, we know not, 
and have never cared to inquire. 
But now as to Petitions. We 
fear that the public would be a 
little scandalised if they saw the 
way in which they are generally 
dealt with. There are two c 
bags hanging on each side of the 
table; and the usual practice is not 
to rise and announce the presenta- 
tion of a petition, but silently drop 
it into one of the bags. The mem- 
ber charged with it first writes his 
name on the petition itself, and 
then writes his name and the sub- 
ject-matter as shortly as possible on 
two pieces of paper, one of which is 
handed by a messenger of the House 
to a reporter of the ‘ Times,’ and the 
other to the reporters of the other 
newspapers in the gallery. The 
House of Commons, therefore, hears 
nothing of these petitions; but next 
day they appear duly chronicled in 
the newspapers. But any member 
who likes to take the trouble, and 
wishes to hear the sound of his own 
voice, may wait until he is called 
upon by the Speaker (from a list of 
names before him), and rising in 
his place, he then mentions the 
name of the petitioners, and the 
subject-matter of the petition. He 
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and deposits 
the petition in it. He may, if he 
choose, require that the whole ag 
tion be read aloud by the clerk at 
the table; but this is really an idle 
ceremony, for it is very rarely that 
members pay attention to it—the 
buzz of conversation goes on, and 
it is thought a bore to listen, No 
comment whatever may be made on 
a petition (unless, indeed, notice is 
taken of something objectionable in 
it). It must be presented, and that 
is all. All of them are referred 
afterwards to a Committee on Public 
Petitions, who classify and arrange 
them, counting the number of .sig- 
natures, and deciding which of them 
they consider of sufficient import- 
ance and interest to print. ese 
are sent in due course, with other 
Parliamentary papers, to members 
at their respective addresses, 

From what we have said, it might 
be thought that petitions are of no 
use, But this would be a great 
mistake. Although little attention 
is paid to them at the “time of pre- 
sentation, they become of great im- 
portance when the subject-matter 
to which they refer is embodied in 
a Bill, or a motion brought before 
the House. The number of peti- 
tions, and the number of signatures 
to them, for or against a particular 
measure, is generally dwelt upon 
with much force, as showing the 
state of feeling in the country on 
the question. It is amusing to see 
how this argument is orn, those 
who are opposed to the views of 
the petitioners, They throw cold 
water upon the whole thing. They 
assert that nothing is easier than to 
get on any subject. 

ey find out that several of the 
signatures are written in the same 
hand, and they have heard that paid 
eanvassers have been employed to 
procure signatures. In short, they 
do all they can to minimise the 
effect. But still the fact remains; 


/ 


and if a vastly preponderating nam- 
ber of petitions and signatures ap- 
to be in favour of a measure, 
it is impossible not to recognise the 
weight that is due to them. For 
obvious reasons, no member likes 
to oppose a Bill in favour of which 
a majority of his constituents have 
petition No doubt the right of 
petitioning is sometimes abused, 
and it is not difficult to get up a 
factitious show of popular feeling ; 
but it is one of the most valuable 
rivileges of the free citizens of a 
e country. It is as old as the 
time of Edward I.—that is, the 
right of petitioning Parliament, 
although no petitions have been 
found addressed exclusively to the 
House of Commons which are earlier 
than the reign of Richard IL. ’ 
The language of petitions must be 
temperate and respectful, and con- — 
tain no offensive imputations upon 
the constituted authorities. They 
must not allude to debates in either 
House of Parliament, nor to intended 
motions if merely announced in de- 
bate; but when notices have been 
given and printed with the votes, 
petitions referring to them may be 
resented. If a petition containing 
improper matter has been inadvert- 
ently received, when attention is 
called to this, the order (usual in all 
cases) that it do lie upon the table, 
may be read and discharged. Thereis 
one rule, not sufficiently known, that 
no petition may pray directly or in- 
directly for an advance of public 
money ; and we have had a petition 
which we had presented returned 
to us by the Committee on Petitions - 
because it violated this rule. It - 
must not be supposed that we have 
exhausted this part of our subject ; 
for there are many other technical — 
rules, for which, however, we must 
refer those 4 are curious about 
the matter to that t itory 
of all tne; Sir Ersk- 
ine May’s book. 
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Next come Notices of Motion. 
eg may be notices of Questions, 
or Resolutions, or Bills, or in fact 
almost any conceivable subject on 
which it is desired to take the opin- 
ion of the House. Now, here, we 
must go a little into detail, which 
we will endeavour not to make 
tedious. It may be readily imagin- 
ed that a good many members are 
desirous of bringing forward ques- 
tions on. a future day, and it is 
necessary that there should be some 
rule determining their precedence. 
First, however, let us see what days 
there are available to private mem- 
bers for this purpose. Saturday is 
a dies non. OF the other days, Mon- 
days and Thursdays are absolutely 
monopolised by that boa-constrictor 
the Government, and it is hopeless 
to give notice of any motion for 
either of these days. On Tuesdays 
motions take precedence of the 
Orders of the Day, which Orders 
mean geverally those Bills which 
are appointed for discussion on that 

articular day. On Friday, Supply 
is always taken, but any number of 
members may give notice of motion 
“On Going into Supply,” and these 
will be discussed before Supply in 
their order of precedence. ednes- 
day is appropriated absolutely to 
private members, and it is on that 
day that the private Bills introduced 
by them are almost always brought 
forward for second reading and 
debate. 

The first point is to settle the 
order of precedence, and it is done 
in the following manner. There is 
a paper on the table cailed the 
Notice Paper, on which runs a row 
of printed figures from 1 onwards, 
with a space opposite to each figure 
on which any member may write 
his name. Let us suppose that 
20 do this. The second clerk (Mr, 
Palgrave) then puts into a_ box 
20 cards or pieces of paper, each 
inscribed with a separate number; 
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and the third clerk (Mr. Milman) 
hands the Notice Paper to the 
Speaker who ealls out, “ Notices of 

otion!” Mr, Palgrave then drops 
his hand into the box and calls out 
a number, say 5. The Speaker 
looks at the Notice Paper, sees what 
name is opposite that number, and 
calls upon the member, who rises 
and gives notice of the motion which 
he intends to bring forward, and the 
particular day he selects. The same 

rocess is then gone through with 
all the other figures and names, and 
thus the order of precedence is 
settled. 

The great rush for notices is on 
the first day of the Session, when 
parte members have pet Bills to 

ring forward, which they fondly 

hope may after the due period of 
gestation come to the birth, and 
become Acts of Parliament, This 
is the time for airing all kinds of © 
legislative crotchets and redeeming 
romises made to constituents, 
Poot innocents! the members little 
dream of the difficulties in their 
way. We shall suppose that it is 
the first day of the Session, and 
twenty-five members give notice 
that they will on the morrow ask 
leave of the House each to bring in 
a Bill. To-morrow comes, and the 
Speaker calls on each in his order 
of precedence, as previously deter- 
mined, He rises and asks leave of 
the House to bring in his Bill, 
which as a matter of course is 
granted—and the Bill is then sup- 
posed to be read a first time, al- 
though it is not vet printed, and 
perhaps not yet even drawa. 

In the course of the evening, 
when the other business has been 
disposed of, the twenty-five: mem- 
bers march to the bar of the House, 
each armed with a blank sheet of 
foolscap folded into the shape of a 
brief, and tied round with a piece 
of green tape, on the back of which 
are written the title of the Bill, and 
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the names of the members who are 
its sponsors, of whom there must be 
at. least two. These “dummy” 
Bills are provided by the officers of 
the House. Holding them in their 
hands, the. twenty-five members 
stand in close array at the bar until 
each is called upon by the Speaker 
in turn, according to his order of 
precedence, and goes to the table, 
when he is asked what day he 
wishes to fix for the second reading 
of his Bill. Now here comes the 
difficulty, and the opportunity for 
judgment and strategy. The ses- 
sion lasts from the middle or earlier 
part of February, until the middle 
of August. This gives so many 
weeks, and of course so many 
Wednesdays. But then there 
must be deducted the Easter and 
Whitsuntide recess, Ash Wed- 
nesday, and the Derby day, 
which is always on a Weduesday, 
and the House does not then sit. 
Any Wednesday falling in these 
periods would be a dies non, and 
the luckless member who chose one 
of them would find the House 
closed, Moreover, to choose a Wed- 
nesday at the fag end of the ses- 
sion would be lost labour; for what 
chance would a_ private member 
have if he fixed the second reading 
of his Bill in the sultry days. of 
‘July with a wearied House, and the 
slow delays of subsequent stages, 
and after that the House of Lords 
before him? It is therefore all- 
important to choose a Wednesday 
as early as possible for the second 
reading. Now the members who 
stand within the first twelve or 
even fourteen can have little or no 


difficulty, for each may choose a. 


separate Wednesday during the 
first twelve or fourteen weeks, care- 
fully eschewing those on which they 
know beforehand that the House 
will not sit. But they must not for- 
get to note when Easter falls and 
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when the Derby day is likely to 
occur. The case, however, is different 
with those who stand lower down 
on the list. Each naturally wishes 
to have the second reading of his 
little Bill taken before the end of 
May if possible, and how can he be 
sure that all the previous Wednes- 
days have not been already appro- 

iated? He must listen attentive- 
y and hear what days have been 
chosen by those who have gone 
before him, Now, suppose that ad/ 
the available Wednes- 
days have been appropriated. What 
is he to do? 
stant determine which of those 
Wednesdays seems most likely to 
afford an opening to squeeze in his 
own Bill. Of course its second 
reading can only come in upon that 
day after some Bill which has got 
precedence is disposed of. The 
soartinn, therefore, is, which of the 

ills before his is most likely to 
give rise to only a short debate? 
To decide this on the spot requires 
judgment, and discretion. 

or instance, suppose that a pre- 
vious Wednesday has been chosen 


by Sir Wilfrid Lawson for his Per- - 


missive Bill. It is quite certain 
that the debate on this will last the 
whole day,and therefore that Wed- 
nesday may be dismissed from the 
category of possibilities, And we 
may say the same of almost any Irish 
or Scotch Bill; for the Irish are 
gluttons to talk, and the Scotch are 
to fight. But possibly some 


oglish member may have chosen a ~ 


Wednesday for his Bill, which is of 
a quiet, innocent character, not like- 
ly to provoke much Speen, and 
no one else bas named the same day 


for his own Bill to come after it. 

Here is a chance, “Surely,” he 

says to himself, “ that subject can- 

not take up more than two or three 

hours, and I shall have the rest of 

the day for introducing my own 
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bantling to the favourable notice of 
the House.” This is no imaginary 
case: crede. 

After Notices of Motion come 
Questions. The order of putting 
these is determined in the same way 
as the order of notice of motion. 
Any member who has given notice 
may put a po to a Minis- 
ter, or indeed to any other mem- 
ber, upon any conceivable sub- 
ject of public interest. It is, how- 
ever, a most useful and indeed 
necessary rule, that no member, 
either in asking or answering a 
question, may make a speech. He 
must indulge in no comments, but 
confine himself strictly to question 
or answer. Otherwise it is clear 
that a long and irregular debate 
might ensue, and throw all the other 
business of the night out of gear. 
The range and variety of these 
questions are surprising, and noth- 
ing is too large, nothing too minute, 
for their scope. Some members 


~ seem to employ their time in hunt- 


ing out cases of supposed hardship 
or catching up rumours in the news- 
papers, for the mere pleasure of 
eatechising ministers. e think 
that the member of the Govern- 
ment who is most badgered in this 
way is the Home Secretary. His 
duties are so miscellaneous and 
multifarious, that almost everything 
is supposed to come within his 
idlcdge and jurisdiction. But the 
privilege of putting questions is an 
admirable safety-valve. It may be 
called the political catechism of the 
Ministry. And many an imaginary 
grievance is thus set at rest; many 
an unfounded report is authorita- 
tively contradicted; and, at the 
same time, many an obscure wron 
is redressed, and many a usefu 
iece of information is given. In- 
deed, although the privilege of ques- 
tioning is sometimes a we 
think it is difficult to exaggerate its 
utility and importance. 


Of course there are different 
modes of answering a question. 
There is the full, the curt, the seri- 
ous, the jocular, the courteous, and 
the sarcastic manner of reply. And 
the tone of the voice may convey a 
meaning which the words do not 
imply. Sometimes the way in 
which a question is answered is 
rather provoking to the member who 
puts it; and not unfrequently he 
then rises and says that he will re- 
peat it to-morrow, or he will call 
the attention of the House to it on 
some future day. We think that 
no Minister should take advantage 
of his position—which has advan- 
tages enough—to try and snub a 
member; and yet this has been 
done. It is well known that Lord 
Palmerston lost a good deal of his 
popularity, and some of his support 
in the House, by the flippant way 
in which, at one period of his career 
as Prime Minister, he answered 
questions that were put to him. 

After the questions are over, the 
House proceeds to the Order of the 
Day ; that is, a debate begins on some 
Bill or subject fixed for discussion. 

When several members rise at the 
same moment, in the course of a 
debate, the Speaker has the absolute 
right of determining which of them 
shall address the House. This is 
called “ catching the Speaker’s eye,” 
and happy is the man who succeeds 
in doing so. It is obvious that it 
affords the opportunity for some 
sparen and some favouritism. 
t is impossible to speak too highly 
of the perfect fairness of the pres- 
ent Speaker in this respect. Indeed 
it would be difficult to imagine that 
any one could surpass him in dig- 
nity of demeanour, courtesy of 
manners, and complete impartiality, 
to say uothing of his masterly 
kage. of all the forms and 
usages of the House, It is a proud 


thing for any man to possess the 
confidence of the Commons of 
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England, and to be able to rule 
such an assembly, even in their 
most heated moments, by that 
union of suavity and firmness which 
so eminently distinguishes the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair. 

The first commoner of the land, 
elected by the gentlemen-common- 
ers of England, has always shown 
himself, par excellence, a gentleman ; 
and no finer type of this was ever 
exhibited than in the stately person 
of the former Speaker, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, now Viscount Eversley. 

As to the rule, however, that the 
Speaker chooses whom he pleases 
to speak out of several rising at the 
same moment, there is one excep- 
tion. By the courtesy of the House, 
a new member who has not yet 
spoken (we are not now speaking 
of the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment, when, of course, all are on an 
equal footing in this respect) is 
always allowed precedence; and 
even if a dozen others rise at the 
same time, the cry of “New mem- 
ber, new member” resounds on all 
sides, and the Speaker invariably 
calls upon him. But let the new 
member beware. Much, very much 
depends upon a first impression. 
He may make or mar his oppor- 
tunity. Not that failure in a first 
speech at all implies failure in the 
future. Remarkable examples of 
this, from Sheridan to Disraeli, are 
too well known to be quoted here. 
But the kind of failure is the thing 
to be noted. If it arises from ner- 
vousness, timidity, or excessive 
modesty, although distressing at 
the time, it proves nothing as to 
future oo of getting the ear 
of the House. The Commons of 
ce ae are a generous body, and 
make every allowance for a first at- 
er when they see that there is 
modesty and mere nervousness in 
the speaker. But not so when he 
assumes a dictatorial, ambitious, or 
declamatory style, with plenty of 
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fluency but little thought. The 
House does not like to be lectured 
by anybody, and to be lectured by 
a novice is intolerable. Let the 
new member banish from his mind 
all thoughts of Demosthenes, or 
Cicero, or Chatham, or Pitt, or 
Canning, or Gladstone, and try and 
remember that he is plain John 
Stubbs, who has something per- 
tinent and useful to say, and wishes 
to say it in the simplest and clear- ~ 
est language. Even this is not so 
easy as might be supposed. The 
novelty of the position, the awfal 
sight of two or three hundred up- 
turned faces, the chilling silence of 
the House, the thought of the re- 
porters and the far-distant constit- 
uents who are watching for the 
effect of the maiden speech of the 
member of their choice ;—all these 
combined are enough to shake the 
nerves of a strong man; and we 
should augur badly for the success 
of any one who rose to address the 
House of Commons for the first 
time without an inward tremor, 
Indeed we believe that very few 
men worth listening to ever speak 
there without painful misgivings as 
to how they will acquit themselves, 
We have sometimes heard members - 
take a desponding view of them- 
selves on this account. But if this 
is all, they have no cause for fear. 
The greatest speakers have beén 
those who have been diffident of 
themselves. Who was a more 
consummate orator than Cicero? 
and yet Cicero in his De Oratore 
puts into the mouth of Crassus the 
confession, Hguidem et in vobis 
animadvertere soleo, et in me ipso 
sepissime experior ut exalbescam 
principiis dicendi, et totd@ mente — 
atque omnibus artubus contremisco, 
Who was more fluént—at times’ 


more Canning? and 


yet De Quincey tells us that even - 
at a Mayor’s dinner at Liverpool 
Canning was so nervous before he 
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was called upon to speak that he 
twice left the room in order to col- 
lect his thoughts. 

It is not unusual for a member 
who wishes to speak on a question 
to intimate his wish privately to 
the Speaker, and he may be sure of 
always meeting the most courteous 
attention. But let him not be too 
sanguine. The events of the even- 
ing may be too strong for him. 
Perhaps at the very moment when 
he thinks his chance most favour- 
able, and he has risen, up gets a 
Minister and down he sits. Fora 
Minister on the one side or a leader 
of Opposition on the other is natu- 
rally allowed by the Speaker to take 
precedence—and, indeed, the House 
would insist upon it. No one, 
therefore, has a right to complain 
of this. But oh the torture and 
agony of suspended speech! We 
have seen an unhappy member rise 
half-a-dozen times in the course of 
a debate, and each time fail to catch 
the Speaker’s eye. His throat gets 
dry, his lips get parched, his hands 
get hot, his ideas become confused, 
and his nervous system is deranged, 
while he is eagerly waiting for the 
closing words of the speaker whom 
he wishes to follow; and then 
when he rises he hears another 
called upon. But there is some- 
thing worse than the mere distress 
of waiting. He hears his pet ar- 
gument anticipated, his cherished 
quotation forestalled ; and, half in 
anger, half in disgust, he says to 
himself (if he knows Latin) Pereant 
isti qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. 
The best opportunity for an out- 
sider to make a speech generally 
occurs between half-past seven and 
nine p.m., when the great bulk of 
the members are dining either in 
the House or at the Clubs or else- 
where. The House is then gene- 

rally at zero point; and a debate 
has often ly vitality enongh to 


be kept going. The stars refuse to 
shine in so obscure an atmosphere ; 
in other words, the chief speakers 
refuse to speak, and “ waste their 
sweetness on the desert ’—benches. 
To be sure it is dispiriting to any 
one to have to address a row of 
green seats opposite, empty of their 
former occupants, and to see mem- 
ber after member, even on his own 
side, slipping out of the House, 
with a base preference to beef and 
mustard. rather than stay and listen 
to “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” But then there 
are the reporters, who never dine ! 
The speech will take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the kingdom, though 
shorn perhaps of its fair propor- 
tions; and the speaker will get 
accustomed to the sound of his own 
voice—an acquaintance which is not 
so readily and easily made as some 
people imagine. After all, what 
matters it that the House has gone 
to dinner? There are fewer critics 
left to make unpleasant remarks, 
and the silence of solitude is not so 
awful as the silence of a multitude 
which refuses to be moved or stirred 
even to the utterance of a single 
“hear!” The travail is past—the 
speech is spoken, and if only a 
select few cared to stay and listen, 
so much the worse for the rest. 


‘He can go and dine with an easy 


conscience, for he has done his duty 
to his country, his constituents, and 
himself. 

There can be no debate or dis- 
cussion or speech when there is no 
question before the House; but a 
member may even then rise at any 
time and put himself in order by 
moving the adjournment of the 
House, and this gives him the op- 

rtunity of speaking on any sub- 
ject he pleases. He generally pre- 
faces his remarks by saying, “I 
will put myself in order by con- 
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cluding with a motion,” which 
means the adjournment of the 
House. A debate may thus spring 
up as unexpectedly as a sudden gale 
at sea, when the water previousl 

has been as smooth as a duck-pond. 
The right of moving during a de- 
bate the adjournment of the House 
or the adjournment of the debate, 
is a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the minority to prevent the 
tyrauny of the majority. For if 
the minority think that an attempt 
is being made to close a debate and 
force on a division prematurely, 
uby one may at any time, when the 
previous speaker has sat down, 
move the adjournment of the de- 
bate or of the House, and if he 
finds a seconder, press his motion 
to a division. If beaten, another 
member may then rise and move 
the adjournment of the debate or 
of the House (alternating “ debate” 


or “ House,” according to the terms | 


of the former motion), and again 
divide. And so it may go on to- 
ties quoties, until the patience of 
one side or the other is exhausted, 
and it gives in. We have known 
more than a dozen divisions, one 
after another, taken in this way, 
and the Commons of England have 
been occupied from near midnight 
to near the approach of dawa in 
the dignified task of trotting round 
the lobbies, while their constituents 
imagined that they were busily en- 
gaged on some important discussion 
circum ardua regni, 
We have alluded to one advan- 
by the occupants of 
the front benches— namely, the 
privilege of catching the Speaker's 
eye whenever they please once in 
the course of a debate. But there 
is another not so obvious, but still 
of exceeding value, Each of these 
speakers has the table immediately 
before him, on which he can place 
his notes and the books to which 
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he wishes to refer, and he can rest 
with his arm upon it as often as he 
chooses, These are real helps, the 
want of which is painfully felt by 
those who are outside the charmed 
circle, and have to crumple their 
notes in their hand, and dive down 
in order to find some book which 
they wish to quote, and which very 
hy has tumbled on to the floor. 


en a man has a desk or chair or 


table before him, there is much less 
chance of that feeling of lost. be- 
wilderment which sometimes comes 


over a speaker and paralyses his © 


tongue. 


Unlike the Tribune in France, no. 


member in the House of Commions 
is allowed to read his speech, A 
story is told (we will not vouch for 
its truth) of a very distinguished 
lawyer who wrote out the whole: of 
his speech, and placed it in his hat, 
which he held under his eyes when 


he rose, and his attitude and manner 


became so suspicious, that loud cries 
of “ Read, read,” were heard from all 
sides of the House. He, however, 
ventured on a fib, and assured the 
House that he was not reading his 
speech, They . -humouredly 
pretended to believe him, and 
allowed him to go on, although all 
thé time he continued t2 cast his 
se down upon his mysterious 


It seems a paradox to say so, but, 
as a general rule, speeches both gain 
and lose in the newspaper reports, 
They gain by being made gram- 
matical, It is extraordinary how 
few speakers there are who do not 
break Priscian’s head. If their 
speeches were reported verbatim 
et literatim, there is not a school- 
gitl who would not detect nu- 
merous breaches of the laws of 
grammar. We remember hearing 
a member of Parliament say in an 
after-dinner speech at a public ban- 
quet, “Him and me is very good 
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friends.” We admit that this was 
an extreme case. But mistakes of 
grammar are all put right by the 
reporters, This is a decided gain. 
But, on the other hand, the neces- 
sity of abridgment—except in the 
ease of a few leading and distin- 
guished speakers—makes the re- 
porter, in his hurried work, put 
down only catch-words in a sen- 
tence or chief points in an argu- 
ment, which he afterwards fills up 
in his own manner. Many a pointed 
sentence thus becomes a platitude, 
and many a happy illustration is 
lost. We do not wish to make in- 
vidious comparisons; but it cannot 
be denied that the reporters of the 
‘Times’ are unrivalled for their 
skill in seizing the salient points of 
a speech, and giving its pith and 
spirit, however much they may 
omit some of the details, and 
shorten and transmute much. of 
the phraseology. 

hen we look back to the fiery 
days of the first Reform Bill, and 
tread the passionate language in 
which the speakers addressed the 
House—when we remember the 
fierce onslaughts of O'Connell, the 
bitter sarcasms of Stanley, and the 
strong invectives of Macaulay—we 
are struck with the difference be- 
tween the tone of parliamentary ora- 
tory then, and its tone now. ere 
is much more decorum, but it must 
be confessed there is much more dul- 
ness, Hardly ever—if ever—now 
are the feelings excited to fever 
heat, and the tameness of the 
thought is only equalled by the 
tameness of the expression. In 
fairness to our forefathers, who 
sometimes sinned against propriety, 
it must be remembered that there 
were in the first half of the —— 
cent great wron to re- 
and at to be 
swept away. There then existed 
a host of grievances and inequali- 


ties, now absolutely gone—and 
we cannot wonder that strong feel- 
ing produced strong language, and 
men thought more of what they 
had to say than the manner in 
which they said it. But, indeed, 
the language of literature and so- 
ciety was much more plain-spoken 
then than it is now. It is curious 
and instructive to notice the differ- 
ence between the tone of the news- 
paper press in those days and the 
present. Journalists flung epithets 
at each other with a reckless vio- 
lence which would now be thought 
in the highest degree indecorous ; 
and we could quote leading articles 
attacking rival journalists and public 
men in a manner that is happily 
now impossible. 

In pagan times, when the soften- 
ing influence of Christianity was 
unknown, we necd not wonder that 
the orators of Greece and Rome 
expressed themselves with a vehe- 
mence of personality that shocks 
our feelings. The most astonishing 
of scurrility on record is 

e speech attributed by Dio Cassius 
to Fufius Calenus in the Roman 
Senate, when he attacked Cicero, 
who had moved that rewards should 
be given to the legions that had 
joined Octavian at the commence- 
ment of the civil war. It is really 
too offensive to quote; but we do 
not believe that it was ever really 
spoken, for Fufius Calenus would 
not have dared to provoke the tre- 
mendous reply with which Cicero 
would have crushed him on the 
spot, if he had had the temerity to 
use such language. 

The days of classical quotation 
in the House of Commons have 
almost passed sway. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider the 

revious training, education, and 
bits of the oe those who 
com its body. e may regret 
it, but it cannot be helped. St. 
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Paul told the Corinthians, “ Let 
him that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue pray that he may interpret ;” 
but it would not do for an orator, 
after he has quoted Cicero or Virgil, 


to be obliged to translate it for 


the benefit of his audience. We 
fear that even that noble passage at 
the close of the speech of Mr. Pitt 
on Mr. Wilberforce’s motion for the 
abolition of the slave trade—ut- 
tered just as the rays of the morn- 
ing sun were beginning to stream in 
through the windows of the House 
—would now fall upon ears little 
able to appreciate its beauty. 

“Then also will Europe, partici- 
pating in her improvement and 
prosperity, receive an ample recom- 
= for the tardy kindness (if 

indness it can be called) of no 
longer hindering. that continent 
from extricating herself out of the 
darkness which, in other more for- 
tunate regions, has been ‘so much 


more speedily dispelled— 

* Nos peirnee uis Oriens afflavit an- 
helis ; 

Tilic sera rubens ascendit lumina Ves- 
per. 


Then, sir, may be applied to 
Africa those words—originally used, 
indeed, with a different view— 


‘His demum exactis 
Devenére locos letos, et amcena vireta 


Fortunatorum nemorum  sedesque 
beatas : 

hic campos ther, et lumine 
ves 

Purpureo.’ ” 


But we have known Mr. Gladstone 
on more than one occasion quote a 
classic author with admirable effect. 
His very earnestness seemed to 
make everybody understand the 
words. We shall not soon forget 
the thrill that went through the 
House when, defending the late 
Lord Lyttelton, the loss of whose 
office as one of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners was threatened by a 


Bill then under discussion, he 
claimed :— 


“eae placastis ventos et virgine 

Quum primum [liacas Danai Zvenistis ~ 

ad oras ; 

querendi reditus, 

litandum 
Argolici.” 

It is curious to note the manner- 4 
ism of different speakers, and see _ 
how inveterate is the habit of each, ~~ 
One distinguished member seems, 
while he speaks, to be always wash- aS 
ing his hands, diversified by at- 
tempts to get hold of an imaginary : 
pin in the back of his neck-collar. 
Another, at stated intervals, jerks =~ 
out both his arms as if he were oe 
going to hold a baby. A third 
strokes his beard and pushes it up ae 
whenever he has uttered, or is about = «| 
to utter, one of his numerous witti- 
cisms. A fourth stands with both 
his hands thrust down deep into: 
his pockets, as if he were afraid 
of having them picked. Another 
drops his eyeglass at every. third ~ 
sentence, and his occupation is ag 
chiefly to recover it and try and fix "3 
it under his eyebrow. But it is <4 
strange how little ful action is . ie 
studied by Englishmen. Very dif- ~ 
ferent was the case with the orators 
of Greece and Rome. They knew 
all the importance of action as an eae 
accessory of speech, and it must 94 
have added no inconsiderable charm 
to the music of their eloquence, 

‘No assembly, except, perhaps, a 
church congregation, is so easily 
moved to laughter by a slight ; 
matter as the House of Com- me 
mons. And the reason in both © 9 
cases is the same, Laughter gene- , 
rally arises from surprise, and a@ ~ 
sense of the incongruous. Now; Z 
when men are seriously engaged, ‘ 
anything at ‘all ludicrous conies 
upon them with a sharp sense of i 
contrast and incongruity, and the «a4 
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emotional feeling it excites finds 
relief in a laugh. And thus the 
mildest joke is sure to provoke 
laughter in a serious audience. It 
4s not often that so good an excuse 
for merriment is afforded as hap- 

ned when, in the session before 
fast, while the Secretary of State 
for War was speaking, a cat bounded 
along the floor of the House, and, 
springing over the benches at the 
lower end of the gangway, mysteri- 
ously disappeared. But the House 
of Commons is the slave of prece- 
dent; and for this there was a pre- 
cedent exactly in point. We read 
in Cobbett’s Parliamentary His- 
tory (vol. xxiii. p. 455)— 


“While Lord North was speaking, 
a dog who happened to find his way 
into the House began to bark, and set 
all the members in a roar. Lord North 
laughed heartily ; and when the House 
was restored to order, he threw it again 
sinto the loudest fit of laughter b 
jocosely addressing the Chair : ‘Sir, 
was interrupted by a new speaker [was 
he the member for Barkshire?]; but 
as his argument is concluded, [ will 
resume mine.’” 


One golden rule of the House is 
to forbid all personalities. It is 
with this view, more than any 
other, that no member is allowed to 
speak of another by his name, but 
must always use the periphrasis, 
“the bonourable member for So- 
and-so.” In this respect, it is fa- 
vonrably <ontrasted with all similar 
assemblies in the world; for in the 
French, German, and American par- 
liaments, the laws of courtesy and 
good-breeding are sometimes griev- 
ously infringed. It was only the 


_ other day that, in the French Cham- 


ber of Deputies, M. Paul de Cassag- 
pac taunted M. Menier with being a 
seller of chocolate; and M. Menier 
retorted by saying that he had 


supplied it to M. de re 
(who was a grocer). If, in 


™~ 


Jan. 


the heat and excitement of debate, 
a member of the English House 
of Commons transgresses the laws 
of courtesy, he is loudly and 
called to order; and 
rarely happens, perhaps we 
should say nowadays never, that he 
does not’ instantly withdraw the 
language and express his regret. 
This teaches the habit of modera- 
tion, and —— personal quarrels, 
It pours the oil of courtesy over the 
troubled waters of political strife. 
Indeed the general tone of the 
House is in the highest degree 
generous. The only thing it will 
not tolerate is boredom, and the 
only persons it will not tolerate are 
bores. But it is patient and for- 
bearing almost to excess when any 
member has a personal grievance to 
complain of, or a personal explana- 
tion to make. He has only to throw 
himself upon the indulgence of the 
House, and if he has made a mis- 
take, to confess it and apologise, 
and he may with tolerable certainty 
reckon not only upon forgiveness 
but applause. 
When the House grows weary of 
a protracted debate, it has signifi- 
cant means of showing its temper. 
Cries of “ Divide, divide ;” “ Ques- 
tion, question,” echo from a hun- 
dred throats ; and inarticulate groans 
are the melody which greets the ear 
and drowns the voice of the un- 
happy member who persists in in- 
flicting his tediousness upon it. ‘At 
last he sits down, and no one dares 
to get up and face the surging storm 
of “Divide, divide.” . Then rises 
the Speaker and puts the question 
for the decision of the House. If 
it is the second reading of a Bill 
to which the amendment “ that it 
be read this day six months” has 
been moved, he says the question 
before the House is “that such 
and such a Bill be now read a 
second time, since which an amend- 
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ment has been moved to leave out 
the word ‘now’ and substitute 
‘this day six months.’ The ques- 
tion which I have to put to the 
House is that the words proposed 
to be left out stand.part of the ques- 
tion. Those who are of that opinion 
will say Ay; the contrary, No.” 
Of course those who wish the second 
reading to be carried desire the 
word “now” to stand, and not 
“this day six months,” and there- 
fore they cry out Ay, while the 
opponents of the Bill ery out No. 

e speaker, then judging of the 
preponderance of the voices, says, 
“I think the Ayes have it,” or “I 
think the Noes have it,” as the case 
may be. And, in passing, we may 
say that we hardly ever, if ever, 
knew the speaker to be wrong as to 
the ultimate result. But the opinion 
of the Speaker may be instantly chal- 
lenged by any member who calls 


out “The Noes have it,” or “ The . 


Ayes have it,” in opposition to 
what has just been said from the 
chair—which, after all, only amounts 
to “I think.” If the voice or 
voices in opposition are only faint, 
the Speaker generally repeats his 
opinion; but if any voice again 
challenges this, there is only one 
course left. “Strangers must with- 
draw,” says Mr. Speaker, and a di- 
vision is imminent. He names two 
tellers for each side; and a sand- 
glass on the table, which runs for 
two minutes, is turned down, to 
give members time to get into the 
House. Electric bells sound im- 
mediately in all the rooms and pas- 
sages, and policemen shout out 
“Division,” at the doors of the 
library, the reading-room, the 
smoking-room, and elsewhere. In 
they rush, helter-skelter, some even 
from St. Stephen’s Club, at the end 
of Westminster Bridge (for the Club 
has an electric wire of its own), if 
they can run hard enough, and are 


not afraid of apoplexy; and it is — 
amusing to hear them say to one 
another, or to the Whips of their 
own side, “ Which side are we {” 
“ Are we Ayes or Noes?” many of 
them having heard little or notte 
of the debate. When the sand of 
the glass has run down, the door of 
the House is closed, and the Speaker 
again puts the question to the as- 
sembled members in exactly the 
same form as before. Sometimes 
those who challenged his previous 
decision have in the meantime 
thought better of it, or have been 
persuaded to abandon the opposition; 
and in that case, when the Speaker 
says, “I think the Ayes” (or the 
Noes) “ have it,” dumb silence fol- 
lows, and then he no longer says “I 
think,” but boldly and decisively 
declares, “The Ayes” (or the Noes 
“have it,” which settles finally the 
uestion of the second reading ‘of 
e Bill. But if his opinion has 
been again challenged, he says, “ The 
Ayes to the right, the Noes to the 
left ;” and those who wish to vote 
Ay pass the Speaker’s chair on his 
right hand, and go into the lobby on 
the right; while those who wish to 
vote No walk down the House and 
ass through its inner door to the 
Lobby on the left. In each of these’ 
lobbies at the farther end stands a 
desk, like that of an auctioneer, 
covered with green baize, and there 
is a narrow on each side for 
members to go through. Two 
division clerks stand at each desk, 
and each of them marks by a long 
dash on printed lists the names of 
the members who pass through on 
his side. The two p are for 
the convenience of allowing facility 
for getting through ; and one-half of 
the members present at the division 
in each lobby goes, according to the 
initial letter of their names (from A 


to H and from I to Z), in the one 
passage or the other. Having got 
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through the turnpike, th 
throngh the door at the pare the 
lobby, where two tellers, one from 
the side of the Ayes and the other 
from the side of the Noes, keep watch 
and ward; and as each member 

thém he lifts his hat, and the 
tellers keep audible account of the 
pumber. ch of these, of course, 
acts as a check upon the other, so as 
to prevent the possibility of a mis- 
take. When this operation has been 
gone through in both lobbies, and 
the tellers are all agreed upon the 
numbers, they come into the House 
and take their places in a row of 
four, standing a little distance in 
front of the table. The usage is to 
allow the tellers of the side that is 
victorious to stand on the right 
hand, and read out the numbers 
when they have advanced to the 
table. 

If the division takes place at a 
Aate hour, and there is nothing more 
of interest to detain the House, great 
is'the rush down-stairs for carriages 
and cabs. The door leading to the 
stairs is always kept locked until 
the result of the division is an- 
nounced, and in the meantime a 
erowd of members has gathered 
round it, impatient to be released, 
and each anxious to be foremost iv 
the race, for the members are many 
and the cabs are few. Some take 
the pfecaution to engage a cab 
beforehand, but with the mass it is 
“ first come, first served ;” and as the 
tide rushes on, the courtyard re- 
sounds with the cries of policemen 
shouting out “hansom,” “ four- 


wheeler.” 


We have said that members 
must always rise and stand when 
they speak ; but to this there is one 
curious exception. If, while a 
division is going on, any one wishes 
to speak on some point of order 


connected with the division, he 
must do so sitting. We do not pre- 
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tend to know the reason of this; 
but possibly it may be that as all 
the members are on their legs dur- 
ing a division, it prevents confusion 
if the member who speaks assumes 
a sitting posture. But it is suffici- 
ent to say that such is the rule— 
and let no man presume to question 
the wisdom of Parliament. 

While on the subject of rules of 
speaking, we may mention that in 

neral, except when the House is 
in Committee, no member is allowed 
to speak more than once on the 
same question. If he has moved 
the second reading of a Bill with a 
speech, he has no right of reply; 
bat if he has brought 
ward a motion, he may reply. The 
reason fur this distinction is too 
technical to be worth explaining. 
But, of course, if an amendment has 
been moved to the second reading 
of his Bill, he may speak on that; 
for then there is a question before 
the House different from that which 
he brought before it, which was 
“that the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

There is one rule which is at first 
alittle puzzling. It is that when 
supply is the order of the day (of 
which motions always take prece- 
dence), only one motion can be 
affirmed or negatived, however 
many may be discussed. The rea- 
son is this—Supply can be only 

anted in Committee, and to get 
into Committee the Speaker must 
leave the chair, and have his place 
supplied by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. When, therefore, the 
order of the day—“ Supp! Com- 
mittee”—is read by the clerk at the 
table, the Speaker rises and says, 
“The question is, that I now leave 
the chair.” But the member 
whose motion stands first for that 
day has the right thus to bring it 
forward. How is this technically 
done? We will suppose that it is 
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a motion calling upon the House 
to affirm that . Declaration of 
Paris ought to be no longer consid- 
ered binding, or that the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia is menac- 
ing to India, or that the income 
tax is assessed on a wrong principle, 
or anything else that the reader 
chooses to imagine. The Speaker, 
therefore, has to put the terms of 
the motion before the House as an 
amendment to the question, “ That 
I now leave the chair ;” which is, in 
fact, to insert after the word “ that ” 
the terms of the motion, instead of 
the words “I now leave the chair.” 
Well, this question is debated, and 
the motion is, we will suppose, ne- 
— The House has, by its 

ecision, affirmed that the words 
proposed to be left out, namely, “I 
now leave the chair,” shall not be 
left out; and therefore they must 
stand, and cannot be altered on the 
same evening by bringing forward 
another motion which, just in the 
same way as the first, would neces- 
sarily be put as an amendment to 
the question that “I now leave the 
chair,” the affirmative of which the 
House had already determined. It 
would, we fear, be tedious to show 
that on the same privciple, if the 
first motion is affirmed, an analogous 
consequence follows; but the result 
is, that the remaining motions can 
no longer be put as questions for 
discussion on that evenmg, and can 
only be spoken to—or, in other 
words, the attention of the House is 
called to them without any definite 
result, 

An ingenious mode of evading 
decision upon a troublesome or’ in- 
convenient question is by “ moving 
the previous question,” the meaning 
of which, at first sight, is certainly 
far from clear. When the “ previous 
question” is put as an amendment 
to some other question (which we 
shall call the main or original ques- 
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tion), the words of the motion are, 
“that the question” (that is, the 
main question) “be now put.” Those, 
therefore, who are anxious to shelve © 
the main question without voting 
on it, vote when the previous ques- 
tion is put in the negative—that is, 
that the main question shall mot be 
put; and if. the negative votes pre- 
vail, the Speaker, of course, is pre- 
veuted from putting the main ques- 
tion, which is the object aimed at. ” 
It may, however, be brought forward 
on a subsequent day; for all that 
the House has determined is that it 
shall not be put now. If the “ pre- 
vious question”-is decided in the 


affirmative, it means that the main — 


question shall be now put, and no 
further amendment or debate is 
allowed, but the House proceeds at 
once to vote upon it. The peculi- 
arity of the proceeding is, that the 
mover and seconder of the previous 
uestion and all who agree with 
them, vote against it; “ being thus,” 
as Sir Erskine May says, “the most 
prominent opponents of the question 
they themselves proposed.” But 
the process of thought rightly to 
understand al] this at the time is too 
severely logical, and some confusion 
is caused in the minds of members. — 
We remember once that an honour =~ 
able member who did wish the — 
main question to be put, cried out, 
“No,” when the previous question 
was put, and was appointed by the 
ee er one of the tellers for the 
0es 


so that he was actually obliged © "is 


to vote that the main question should 
not be put, in direct defiance of his 
intention and wish. 7h 
We have said that when the 
House is in Committee a member 
ma on a question as often as. 
he likes. But why and how does . 
the House get into Committee? 
Supply is always discussed and” 
voted in Committee; and whenever 
the second reading of a Bill has been 
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carried, its clauses are considered in 
Committee, which enables members 
to discuss minutely their provisions, 
in an almost conversational tone. 
When an order of the day, appoint- 
ing a particular Bill for Committee, 
is reached, the Clerk of the House 
reads out the title of the Bill, and 
adds “Committee.” The Speaker 
then immediately vacates the chair, 
and at the same moment the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms walks to the table, 
and lifting up the mace, deposits it 
on two supports kelow the edge. The 
absence of this symbol from the sur- 
face of the table is a sure sign 
that the House is in Committee. 
Another actor now appears upon the 
seene, The Chairman of Commit- 
tee (Mr. Cecil Raikes) appears from 
behind the Speaker’s chair, and 
takes the place.of the Chief Clerk 
at the table. The Speaker's ebair 
is of course vacant; but would any 
one be bold enough to occupy it? 
Yes! even so. Any member who 
chooses may, while the House is 
in Committee, seat himself in the 
ehair, and fancy himself Speaker 
for the moment, although he has 
not a shadow of power or authority 
more than if sitting on one of the 
benches. It is simply a vacant 
seat, which any one may take who 
chooses, We well remember how 
we rubbed our eyes with astonish- 
ment when, instead of the flowing 
wig and silk gown of Mr. Speaker, 
we first saw the black hat and rough 
pea-jacket of an honourable member 
who had ensconced himself in the 
ehair, We need not pursue the 
subject of Committees farther, nor 
attempt to unravel the intricacies 
of their proceedings, which Mr. Cecil 
Raikes, or his predecessor, perha 

- alone thoroughly understands, It 
will be euongh to say, that when 
the House has finished or got tired 
of its work in Committee, Mr. 


Raikes puts the question, “ That I 
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now report progress ;” which being 
carried sub silentio, he quits his 
seat, the Speaker reappears (often 
as if by magic), the Sergeant-at- 
Arms walks up and replaces the 
mace on the table, and the House 
is immediately constituted “as you 
were” again, 

Shall we explain to our fair 
readers the way in which they get 
access to the Ladies’ Gallery? As 
that gallery holds only a limited 
number, and there is considerable 
competition for places, the right of 
each member to nominate two for a 
particular evening, which must al- 
ways be a week in advance, is de- 
termined by ballot. Immediately 
after prayers, a cluster is formed 
round the seat of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, who has before him a book 
in which names for the gallery are 
entered, If the seats wanted (two 
to each member) seem to be more 
than the gallery can contain, the 
members rush off into the lobby, 
and write their names down on a 
slip of er, which they fold u 
Assistant-Serjeant, who puts them 
into a glass bowl, just like one for 
gold-fish, and after mixing them up 
with his hand, he takes them out 
at hap-hazard, one after another, 
calling out each time the name of 
the lucky individual (who must be 

resent and answer on pain of 
loins his chance), which is writ- 
ten in the book, with the names of 
the two ladies whom he wishes to 
get into the gallery, 

It would be a serious omission in 
an attempt to describe the interior 
of the House of Commons not to 
mention the Smoking-room, the 
scene of so much good-humour and 

ood-fellowship. e House has 
on called the best Club in Lon- 
don, and we think this description 
eminently applies to the Smoking- 
room, Here, in a good-sized but 
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not very comfortable chamber, open- 
ing out upon the Terrace, all 

distinctions are forgotten and polit- 
ical feuds are laid aside, Over 
its doors might be written the 


words of Dante, with one altera- 


tion— 
“Voi ch’entrate lasciate ogni discordia.”” 


Here, amidst clouds of smoke, 
curling upwards from pipe and 
cigar, there is nothing but peace— 
we will not say quiet, for there is 
plenty of noisy talk. Here some 
of the best stories are told, and the 
best jokes made or repeated. Here 
many acquaintances are made, and 
some friendships are formed. You 
may hate Home Rule in the House, 
but you cannot dislike Home Rulers 
in the Smoking-room. There are 
no more cheery and companion- 
able men than most of the Irish 
members. Warm-hearted, quick- 
witted, and impulsive, they form 
an amusing contrast to the sedate 
Scotch and reserved English; but 
sedateness and reserve are apt to 
melt away under the genial influ- 
ence of whisky and tobacco. It is 
a pleasant relief to seek refuge there 
from the strife of tongues, and the 
dull tediousness of a prosy debate, 
or to step out upon the Terrace 
when the moon is silvering the river, 
and enjoy the cool breeze and silence 
of the night. 

We have thus rapidly sketched 
some of the features of the House 
of Commons; and although we have 
ventured now and then on a jocular 
tone, it must not be supposed that 
the life of an M.P. is an idle or very 
amusing life, He has plenty of 
hard work if he chooses to do it. 
To say nothing of select committees 
and fair participation in the ordi- 
nary business of the session, such as 
making speeches and asking ques- 
tions and depriving himself of rest 
and sleep to be present at divisions, 
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he has deputations to receive and to 
introduce, and a cloud of corres- 
pondence to get through. Constita- 
ents generally think that their mem- 
ber has immense influence with the 
Treasury, and that he has only to 
ask for a favour to get it: The real 
truth is, that. he usually gets a civil 
promise of attention to his request, 
and there the matter ends. Places - 
are few, and the number of appli- 
cants is legion. He must therefore 
be content to be passed over, and 
digest his chagrin as best he can, 
thinking, perhaps, twice of how he 
shall be inclined to vote on the next 
occasion when pressed by the Min- 
isterial Whip. 

The labours of the House of Com- 
mons are, however, too great for it. 
It almost breaks down under its 
self-imposed weight. It undertakes 
more than it can accomplish, and 
professes to do more than it can 
possibly perform. Hence Govern- 
ment measures promised in the 
Royal Speech are either not brought _ 
forward or not passed into law, and 
the attempts at legislation’ by pri- 
vate members result at the end of 
the session in a melancholy c¢ata- 
logue of dead corpses. At first, like 
a spendthrift, the House is prodigal 
of its fime; and towards the close, 
like a miser it clutches at every 
hour. Ail kinds of suggestions 
have been made, and all sorts of 
schemes proposed, to remedy the 

igantic evil of waste of time; but 

itherto in vain. Labitur et labetur, 
We ourselves think that the most 
effectual remedy would be to limit 
by an hour-glass (as was the case 
in Greece and Rome) the duration — 
of a speech, or to adopt the French 
system of Ja eléture. Of course 
liberal exceptions ought to be made 
which could be easily provided’ for. 
We find it difficult to believe that 
the man who cannot say what he 
has to say in twenty minutes or 
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half an tour can be worth listen- 
ing to for an hour. Of course there 
are objections that may be u 
against this, as there may be against 
anything. There are arguments, 
said Dr. Johnson, against a plenum, 
and arguments against a vacuum, 
and yet one of the two must be 
true. The question is, on which side 
. would the balance of advantage be ? 
On the one hand we should gain 
in economy of time, precision of 
thought, and compression of lan- 

e; and on the other we should 
osé a wilderness of talk and an 
infinity of repetition, and _ surely 
the loss would be a gain. 


In conclusion, we will say that 

we do not believe any written de- 
scription can give a just idea of the 
lofty tone of honour and fairness 
which distinguishes the House of 
Commons, It is the Grand Inquest 
of the Nation, where every alleged 
o_o is sure to receive a patient 
earing ; and if it isa real grievance, 
and redress is possible, the wrong 
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will be set right. Every man may 
there declare his opinion without 
fear or favour, and will be sure to 
receive an attentive hearing if he 
deserves it. He may not have the 
gift of eloquence, and may fail as 
an orator, where, as Milton says, 
“that immortal garland is to be 
won, not without dust and heat.” 
But if he cannot influence the 
senate with his tongue, he can 
affect a division by his vote; and 
the most talkative members are by 
no means those who are most useful 
or most respected. The little asper- 
ities of debate are soon forgotten, 
and make no breach in friendship, 
will, and mutual regard. We 
now no tribunal by which we 
would prefer to be judged in a 
matter, not political, which re- 
quired candour, equity, and good 
sense in the judges; and perhaps 
as Englishmen we may be allowed 
to express our sincere conviction 
that the House of Commons is the 
first assembly of gentlemen in the 
world. 
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A WOMAN-HATER. 


PART VIIL—CHAPTER XIX. 


Epwarp SEverng, master of arts, 
dreaded Rhoda Gale, M.D. He had 
deluded, in various degrees, several 
ladies that were no fools; but here 
was one who staggered and .puzzled 
him. Bright and keen as steel, 
quick and spirited, yet controlled 
by judgment, and always mistress 
of herself, she seemed to him a new 
species. The worst of it was, he felt 
himself in the power of this new 
woman, and indeed he saw no limit 
to the mischief she might possibly 
de him if she and Zoe compared 
notes, He had thought the matter 
over, and realised this more than he 
did when in London, Hence the 
good youth’s delight at her illness, 
soles in a former chapter. 

He was very thoughtful all break- 
fast-time, and, as soon as it was over, 
drew Vizard apart, and said he 
would postpone his visit to London 
until he had communicated with his 
man of business, He would go to 
the station and telegraph him ; and 
by that means would do the civil 
and meet Miss Gale. Vizard stared 
at him. 

“You meet my virago? Why, I 
thought you disapproved her en- 
tirely.” 

‘No, no; only the idea of a fe- 
male doctor, not the lady herself. 
Besides, it is arule with me, my dear 
fellow, never to let myself disapprove 
my friends’ friends.” 

“That is a bright idea, and you 
are a good fellow,” said Vizard. 
“Go and meet the pest by alk 
means, and bring her here to lunch- 
eon, After luncheon we will drive 
her up to the farm and ensconce her.” 


Edward Severne had this advan- 
tage over most impostors, that he 


was masculine or feminine as occa- 
sion required. For instance, he 
could be hysterical, or bold, to serve 
the turn. Another example—he 
watched faces like a woman, and 

et he could look you in the face 
lying. In the present conjuncture 
a athe woman sw have bristled 
with all the arts of self-defence, but 
stayed at home and kept close to 
Zoe: not so our master of arts; he 
went manfully to meet Rhoda Gale, 
and so secure a ¢éte-@-téte, and learn, 
if possible, what she meant to do, 
ok whether she could be cannily 


propitiated. He reached the sta- 


tion before her, and wired a very 


intelligent person who, he knew, | 


conducted delicate inquiries, and 
had been very successful in a di- 


vorée case, public two years before.” 


Even as he despatched this message 


there was a whistling and a ringing, 


and the sound of a coming train, 
and Ned Severne ran to meet Rhoda 
Gale with a heart palpitating a little, 
and a face beaming greatly to order, 
He looked for her in the first-class 
carriages ; but she wasin the second, 
and saw him. He did not see her 
till she stepped out on the platform. 
Then he made towards her. He 
took off his hat, and said with re- 
spectful zeal, “If you will tell me 


what luggage you haye, the groom 


shall get it out,” 

Miss Gale’s eyes wandered over 
him loftily. “I have only'a box 
and a bag, sir, both marked R. G.” 

“Joe,” said he—for he ‘had al- 
ready made friends with all the ser- 
vants, and won their hearts—* box 
and bag marked R. G. Miss Gale, 
you had better take your seat in the 


carriage.” 


ke a man, especially when he was - 
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Miss Gale gave a little supercilious - 


nod, and he showed her obsequi- 
ously into the carriage. She laid 
her head back and contemplated 
vacancy ahead in a manner anything 
but encouraging to this new admirer 
Fate had sent her. He turned away 
a little discomfited, and, when the 
gp oi brought up he had the 
bag placed inside, and the box in a 
sort of boot, and then jumped in 
and seated himself inside. “ Home,” 
said he to the coachman, and off 
they went. When he came in she 
started with well-feigned surprise, 
~ and stared at him. 

* Oh,” said she, “I have met you 
before. Why, it is Mr. Severne. 
Excuse me taking you for one of 
the servants. Some people have 
short memories, you know.” 

This deliberate affront was duly 
felt, but parried with a master- 
hand. 

“ Why, I am one of the servants,” 
said he; “only I am not Vizard’s. 
I’m yours.” 

In-deed !” 

“Tf you will let me.” 

“IT am too poor to have fine ser- 
vants.” 

“Say too haughty: you are not 
too poor; for I shall not cost you 
anything but a gracious word now 
and then.” 

“ Unfortunately I don’t deal in 
gracious words, owly true ones.” 

“T see that.” 

“ Then suppose you imitate me, 
and tell me why you came to meet 
me 

This question came from her with 
sudden celerity, like lightning out 
of a cloud, and she bent her eyes 
on him with that prodigious keen- 
ness she could throw’ into those 
steel-grey orbs, when her mind put 
on its full power of observation. 


Severne coloured a little, and hesi- . 


tated. 
“Come now,” said this keen 
witch, “don’t wait to make up a 


< 


Jan, 


reason. Tell the truth for once— 


quick—gquick !—why did you come 

to meet me ?” 
“TI didn’t come to be bullied,” - 

— supple Seyerne, affecting 


enness. | 

* You didn’t!” cried the other, 
acting vast surprise. “Then what 
did you come for?” 

“T don’t know; and I wish I 
hadn’t come.” 

“That I believe.” Rhoda shot 
this in like an arrow. 

“ Buf,” continued Severne, “if 
I hadn’t, nobody would ; for it is 
Vizard’s justicing day, and the ladies 
are too taken up with a lord to 
come and meet such vulgar trifles as 
genius, and learning, and sci ” 

“Come, come!” said Rhoda, 
contemptuously ; * you care as little | 
about science, and learning, and 
genius as I posséss them. You 
won’t tell me? Well, I shall find 
you out.” Then, after a pause, 
“ Who is this lord ?” 

“ Lord Uxmoor,” 

“ What kind of a lord is he?” 

“ A very bushy lord.” 

“ Bushy ?—oh, bearded like the 
pard. Now, tell me,” said she, “ is 
he cutting you out with Miss 
Vizard ?” 

‘You shall judge for yourself, 
Please spare me on that one topic 
—if you ever spared anybody in 
our life.” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Rhoda, 
coolly. “I’m not so very cruel; I’m 
only a little vindictive, and cat-like. 
If owe 8 offend me, I like to play 
with them a bit, and amuse myself, 
and then kill them—kill them—kill 
them : that is all.” 

This pretty little revelation of 


‘character was accompanied with a 


cruel smile that showed a long row 
of dazzling white teeth. They 
seemed capable of killing anything 
from a liar up to a hickory-nut. 
Severne Jooked at her and gave 
a shudder, Then Heaven forbid 
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you should ever be my enemy!” 
said he, sadly ; “for I am unhappy 
enough already.” 

Having delivered this disarming 
speech, he collapsed, and seemed to 
be —— with despondency. 
Miss Gale showed no signs of melt- 
ing. She leaned back and eyed 
him with steady re composed 
curiosity, as a zoologist studying 
a new and. all its little 
movements, 

They drove up to the hall-door, 
and Miss Gale was conducted to the 
drawing-room, where she found Lord 
Uxmoor and the two young ladies. 
Zoe shook hands with her. Fanny 
put a limp paw into hers, which 
made itself equally limp directly, 
so Fanny’s dropped out. Lord 
Uxmoor was presented to her, at 
his own request. Soon after this, 
luncheon was announced. Vizard 
joined them, welcomed Rhoda ge- 
nially, and told the party he had 
ordered the break, and Uxmoor 
would drive them to the farm round 
by Hillstoke, and the Common ; 
“And so,” said he, “by showing 
Miss Gale our most picturesque spot 
at once, we may perhaps blind her 
to the horrors of her situation—for 
a time.” 

The break was driven round in 
due course, with Uxmoor’s team 
harnessed to it. It was followed 
by a dog-cart crammed with grooms, 

xmoorian and Vizardian. The 
break was padded and cushioned, 
and held eight or nine people very 
comfortably. ' It was, indeed, a sort 
of picnic-van, used only in very fine 
weather. It rolled on beautiful 
springs, Its present contents were 

iss Gale and her luggage and two 
hampers full of good things for her ; 
Vizard, Severne, and Miss Dover. 
Zoe sat on the box beside Lord 
Uxmoor. They drove through the 
village, and Mr. Severne was so 
obliging as to point out its beauties 
‘to Miss Gale. She took little 
VOL. CXXI.—NO. DCCXXXY. 
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notice of his comments, except by 
a stiff nod every now and then, but 
eyed each house and premises with 
great keenness. 
At last she stopped his fluency 
by inquiring whether he had been 
into them all; and when he said he 
had not, she took advantage of that 
admission to inform him that in 
two days’ time she should be able 
to tell him a great deal more than 
he was likely to tell her, upon his 
method of inspecting villages. 
“That is right,” said Vizard, 
“snub him. He gets snubbed too 
little here. How dare he pepper 
science with his small-talk ut. 
it is our fault,—we admire his volu- 
bility.” 


“Oh,” said Fanny, with a glance 


of defiance at Miss Gale, “if we 
are to talk nothing but science, it 
will be a weary world.” 


After the village there was a long: » 
ascent of about a mile, an 
e 


n they entered a new country. 
It was a series of woods mah 
in some grass, some . 
Hug oaks flung their arms over a. 
road lined on either side by short. 
turf, close pe Fe by the gipsies’ 
cattle. Some band or other of them 
was always encamped by the road- 
side, and never two bands at once, 
And between these giant trees, not 
one of which was ever felled, you 
saw here and there a glade, green as. 
an emerald; or a yellow stubble, 
glowing in the sun. After about a 
mile of this, still mounting, but gra- 
dually, they emerged upon’a spacious. 
table-land, a long, broad open grass. 
teau, studded’ with cottages. 
n this lake of grass Uxmoor drew 
up at a word from Zoe to show Miss. 
Gale the scene. The cottages were 
white as snow, and thatched as at 
Islip ; but instead of v ble. 
gardens they all had orchards. The 
trees were apple and cherry: of the 
latter not less than a thousand in. 
D 
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that small hamlet, It was literally 
a lawn, a quarter of a mile long, 
and about two hundred yards b 
bordered with white cottages and 
orchards, The cherries, red and 
black, gleamed like countless eyes 
among the cool leaves. There was a 
little church on the lawn that looked 
like a pigeon-house, A cow or two 
peacefully. Pigs, big and 
little, crossed the lawn grunting and 
squeaking satisfaction, and dived 
into the adjacent woods after acorns, 
and here and there a truffle the 
villagers ‘knew not the value of. 
There was a pond or two in the 
Jawn ; one had a wooden plank fixed 
on uprights, that went in some way. 
A woman was out on the board 
bare-armed, dipping her bucket in 
for water. in another pond an old 
knowing horse stood gravely cooling 
his heels up to the fetlocks. These, 
with shirts, male and female, drying 
-on a line, and white-headed children 
rolling in the dust, and a donkey 
braying his heart out for reasons 
known only to himself, if known 
at all, were the principal details of 
the sylvan hamlet; but on a general 
survey there were grand beauties. 
The village and its turf lay in the 
semicircular sweep of an unbroken 
forest; but at the sides of the leafy 
basin glades had been cut for draw- 
ing timber, stacking bark, &c. ; and 
what Milton calls so happily, “ the 
chequered shade,” was seen in all its 
beauty; for the hot sun struggled 
in at every aperture, and splashed 
the leaves and the path with fiery 
flashes and and topaz 
. brooches, all intensified in fire and 
beauty by the cool adjacent sha- 
dows. 
Looking back, the view was 
quite open in most places. The 
wooded lanes and strips they, had 
passed were little more in so vast a 
- panorama than the black stripes on 
.a backgammon-board. The site 
ewas so high that the eye swept over 


all, and rested on a broad valley 
beyond, with a patchwork pattern 
of bene: par fields, and the curling 
steam of engines flying across all 
England ; then swept by a vast in- 
cline up to an horizon of faint 

hills, the famous pastures of the 
United Kingdom. So that it was 
a deep basin of foliage in -front ; 
but you had only to turn your body 
and there was a forty-mile view, 
with all the sweet varieties of colour 
that gem our fields and meadows, 
as they bask in the afternoon sun 
of that golden time, when summer 
melts into autumn, and meliows 
without a chill. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Gale, “ don’t 
anybody speak, please, It is too 
beautiful.” 

They respected an enthusiasm so 
rare in this young lady, and let her 
contemplate the scene at her ease, 

“T reckon,” said she, dogmati- 
cally, and nodding that wise little 
head, “that this is Old England; 
the England my ancestors left in 
Search of liberty, and that’s a plant 
that ranks before cherry-trees, I 
rather think. No, I couldn’t have 

ne; I’d have stayed and killed a 
tyrants. But I wouldn’t 
have chopped their heads off ; ( 
Vizard, very confidentially), Id 
have poisoned ’em.” 

“Don’t, Miss Gale,” said Fanny ; 
“you make my blood ran cold.” 

As it was quite indifferent to 
Miss Gale whether she made Miss 
Dover’s blood run cold or not, she ~ 
paid no attention, but proceeded 
with her reflections, “The only 
thing that spoils it is the smoke of 
those engines, reminding one that in 
two hours you or I, or that-pastoral 
old hermit there in a smock-frock, 
and a pipe, and oh, what bad to- 
bacco! can be wrenched out of this 
paradise, and shrieked and rattled 
off and flun 
of brick called London, where the 
hearts are as hard as the pavement 


into that wilderness 
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—except those that have strayed 
there from Barfordshire.” 

The witch changed face, and 
tone, and everything like lightning, 
and threw this lastin with a sudden 
grace and sweetness that contrasted 
strangely with her usual sharpness. 

Zoe heard, and turned round to 
look down on her with a smile as 
sweet as honey. “I hardly think 
that is a drawback,” said she, ami- 
eably. “Does not being able to 
leave a place make it sweeter ? for 
then we are free in it, you know, 
But I must own there és a draw- 
back—the boys’ faces, Miss Gale, 
they are so pasty.” 

* Indeed !” says Rhoda, pricking 
up her ears, 

“ Nurse no false hopes of an epi- 
demic. This is not an infirmary in 
a wood, Miss Gale,” said Vizard. 
“ My sister is a great colourist, and 
ieee her expectations too high. 

daresay their faces are not more 
pasty than usual; but this is a show 


sea and looks like a garden ; so 
wants the we to be poppies 


and pansies, and the girls roses and 
lilies. Which—they—are—not.” 

“ All I know is,” said Zoe, reso- 
lutely, “that in Islip the children’s 
faces are rosy; but here they are 
pasty—dreadfully pasty.” 

“ Well, you have got a box of 
colours ; we will come up some day, 
and tint all the putty-faced boys.” 
It was to Miss Dover the company 
owed this suggestion. 

“ No,” said Rhoda, “ their faces 
are my busi Pll soon fix them ; 


she didn’t say putty-faced, she said 
ty.” 


“ Grateful to you for the distine- 
tion, Miss Gale,” said Zoe. 

Miss Gale proceeded to insist that 
boys are not pasty-faced without 
a cause, and it is to be sought 
lower down. “Ah!” cried she, 
suddenly, “is that a cherry- that I 
see before me? No, a million. They 
steal them and eat them by the 
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thousand, and that’s why. Tell the — 
truth, now, everybody—they eat the 


stones.” 
she did not 
know, but thought them capable, 

“Children know nothing,” said 
Vizard. “ Please address all future 
scientific inquiries to an ‘old in- 
habitant.’ Miss Gale, the country 
abounds in curiosities ; but, amon 
those curiosities, even science with 
her searching eye has never yet dis- 
covered an unswallowed cherry-stone 
in Hillstoke village.” : 

“ What! not on the trees ?” 

“ She is too much for me, Drive 
on, coachman, and drown her re- 

lies in the clatter of hoofs, Round 

y the Stag, Zoe. Iam uneasy till 
Ihave locked Fair Science up, I 
own it is a mean way of getting rid _ 
of a troublesome disputant.” 

“Now I think it is quite fair,” 
said Fanny. “She shuts you up, 
and so you lock her up.” 

“Tis well,” said Vizard, dolefully, 
“NowI am No, 3—I who used to 
retort and keep girls in their places 
—with difficulty. Here is Ned 
Severne, too, reduced to silence. 
Why, where is your tongue? Miss 
Gale, you would hardly believe it, 
this is our chatter-box. We. have 
been days and days, and could not 


t in a word edgeways for him. | 


ut now all he can do is to gaze on 
you with canine devotion and de- 
vour the honey—I beg pardon, the 
lime-juice—of your lips. I warn 
you of one thing, though; there is 
such a thing as a threatening silence. 
He is evidently booking every word 
you utter; and he will deliver it 
all, for his own, behind your back 
some fine day.” 


With this sort of banter and 
small-talk not worth deluging the 
reader dead with, they passed away 
the time till they reached the farm. 

“You stay here,” said Vizard— 
“all but Zoe. Tom and Geonge, . 
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t the things out.” The ms 
fad already out of 
cart, and‘ two were at the horses’ 
heads. The step-ladder was placed 
for Zoe, and Vizard asked her to go 
in and see the rooms were all right, 
while he took Miss Gale to the 
stables. He did so, and showed her 
a spirited Galloway, and a steady 
old horse, and ‘told her she could 
ride one and drive the other all 
over the country, 

She than a him, but said her 
attention would be occupied by the 
two villages first, and she should 
make him a report in forty-eight 
hours, 

“ As yon please,” said he; “ you 
are terribly in earnest.” 

“ What should I be worth, if I 
was not 

“Well, come and see your shell ; 
and you must tell me if we have 
forgotten anything essential to your 
comfort.” 

She followed him, and he led her 
to a wing of the farmhouse, com- 
paratively new, and quite superior 
to the rest. Here were two good 
sunny rooms, with windows lookin 
south and west, and they were bot 
papered with a white watered pat- 
tern, and a pretty French border of 
flowers at the upper part, to look 
gay and cheerful. 

was inthe bedroom arrang- 
ing things, with a pretty air of hos- 
pitality. It was cheerily fitted up, 
and a fire of beech-logs blazing. 

“‘ How good you are !” said Rhoda, 
looking wistfully at her. But Zoe 
checked all comments by asking her 
to look at the sitting-room, and see 
if it woulddo. Rhoda would rather 
have stayed with Zoe; but she 
complied, and found another bright 
cheerful room, and Vizard standing 
in the middle of it. There was 
another beech-fire blazing, though 
it was hot weather. Here was a 
round table, with a large pot full 
of. flowers, geraniums and musk 


flowers outside, with the sun gild- 
ing their green leaves most amiably, 
and everything unpretending, but 
bright and comfortable ; well-pad- 
ded sofa, luxurious arm-chair, stand- 
up reading-desk, and a very large 
knee-hole table ; a fine mirror from 
the ceiling to the dado; a book- 
case with choice books, and on a 
pembroke table near the wall were 
several periodicals. Rhoda, after a 
cursory survey of the room, flew to 
the books. “Oh,” said she, “ what 
good books! all standard works ; 
and several on medicine; and, I 
declare, the last numbers of the 
‘ Lancet’ and the ‘ Medical Gazette,’ 
and the very best French and Ger- 
man periodicals! Oh, what have I 
done? and what can I ever do?” 

“What! Are you going to gush 
like the rest—and about nothing?” 
said Vizard; “then I’m off; come 
along, Zoe,” and he hurried his 
sister away. 

She came at the word; but as 
soon as they were out of the house, 
asked him what was the matter. 

“T thought she was going to 
gush, But I daresay it om a false 
alarm.” 

“And why shouldn’t she gush, 
when you have been so kind ?” 

“Pooh! nonsense! I have not 
been kind to her, and don’t mean 
to be kind to her or to any woman ; 
besides, she must not be allowed to 

sh: she is the parish virago— 
imported from vast Seaman as such 
—and for her to play the woman 
would be an abominable breach of 
faith, We have got our gusher, 
likewise our flirt; and it was under- 
stood from the first that this was to 
be a new dramatis persona—was 
not to be a repetition of you or la 
Dover, but—ahem—the third grace, 
a virago : solidified vinegar,” 


Rhoda Gale felt very happy. She 
was young, healthy, ambitious, 
and sanguine, She divined that 
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somehow her turning-point had 
come; and when she contrasted 
her condition a month ago, and 
the hardness of the world, with the 
comfort and kindness that now sur- 
rounded her, and the magnanimity 
which fled, not to be thanked for 
them, she felt for once in a way 
humble as well as grateful, and said 
to herself—* It is not to myself nor 
any merit of mine I owe such a 
change as all this is,” 

She went into the kitchen, 
ordered tea, bread and butter, and 
one egg, for dinner, at seven o’clock, 
and walked instantly back to 
Hillstoke to inspect the village, 
according to her ideas of inspec- 
tion. 

Next morning down comes the 
bailiff’s head man in his light cart, 
and a note is delivered to Vizard at 
the breakfast-table.. He reads it to 
himself, then proclaims silence, and 
reads it aloud. 


Dear Srr,—As we crossed your 
hall to lancheon there was the door 
of a small room half open, and J saw 
a large mahogany case standing on 
a marble table with one leg, but 
three claws gilt. I saw ‘Micro’ 
printed on the case. So I hope it 
is a microscope, and a fine one. To 
enable you to find it if you don’t 
know, the room had crimson cur- 
tains, and is papered in green flack. 
That is the worst of all the poison- 
ous papers; because the texture is 
loose, and the poisonous stuff easily 
detached, and always flying about 
the room. I hope you do not sit in 
it, nor Miss Vizard, because sitting 
in that room is courting ‘death. 
Please lend me the microscope, if it 
is one, and T’ll soon show you why 
the boys are putty-faced. I have 
inspected them, and find Miss 
Dover’s epithet more exact than 
Miss Vizard’s, which is singular. 
I will take great care of it.—Yours 
respectfully, Raopa Gag.” 


Vizard ordered a servant to de- 
liver the microscope to Miss Gale’s | 
messenger with his compliments, 
Fanny wondered what she wanted 
with it, “Not to inspect our little - 
characters, it is to be hoped,” said 
Vizard. “ Why not pay her a visit, 
you ladies? then she will tell you, 
perhaps.” The ladies instantly 
wore that blank look ‘of inert but 
rocky resistance I have already noted 
as a characteristic of “our girls,” 
Vizard saw and said, “ Try and per- 
suade them, Uxmoor.” 

“T can only offer Miss Harring- 
ton my escort,” said Lord Uxmoor, 

“ And I offer both ladies mine,” 
said Ned Severne, rather loud, and 
with a little sneer, to mark his . 
superior breeding. The gentleman 
was so extremely polite in general, 
that there was no mistaking his — 
hostile intentions now. The in- 
evitable war had n, and the 
first shot was fired. course the 
wonder was it had not come long 
before; and perhaps I ought to 
have drawn more attention to the 
delicacy and tact of Zoe Vizard, 
which had averted it for a time. 
To be sure, she had been aided by 
the size of the house and its habits. 
The ladies, had their Own sitting- 
rooms; Fanny kept close to Zoe by 
special orders ; and nobody could get 
a chance ¢éte-d-téte with Zoe unless 
she chose. By this means, by her 
native dignity and watchful tact, by 
her frank courtesy to Uxmoor, and 
by the many little quiet ways she 
took to show Severne her senti- 
ments remained unchanged, she | 
had managed to keep the peace, and 
avert that open competition for her 
favour, which would have tickled 
the vanity of a Fanny Dover, but 
shocked the refined modesty of a 

But nature will have her way, 
soon or late; and it is the nature of 
males to fight for the female. 

At Severne’s shot Uxmoor drew 
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up a little haughtily, but did not 
feel sure anything was intended. 
He was little accustomed to rubs. 
Zoe, on the other band, turned a 
little pale—just a little ; for she was 
sorry, but not surprised; so she 
proved equal to the occasion; she 
smiled and made light of it. “Of 
course we are all going,” said she. 

“ Except one,” said Vizard, drily. 

“That is too bad,” said Fanny. 
“ Here he drives us all to visit his 
blue-stocking, but he takes good 
care not to go himself.” 

“Perhaps he prefers to visit her 
alone,” suggested Severne. Zoe 


‘looked alarmed. 


“ That is so,” said Vizard. “ Ob- 
serve, I am learning her very phrases. 


~ When you come back, tell me every 


word she says; pray let nothing be 
lost that falls from my virago.” 

The party started after luncheon ; 
and Severne, true to his new policy, 
whipped to Zoe’s side before Ux- 
moor, and engaged her at once in 
conversation. 

Uxmoor bit his lip, and fell to 
Fanny. Fanny saw at once what 
was going on, and made herself very 

eable to Uxmoor. He was 
polite, and a little gratified, but cast 
uneasy glances at the other pair. 

Meantime Severne was improv- 
ing his opportunity. “Sorry to 
disturb Lord Uxmoor’s monopoly,” 
said he, sarcastically ; “ but I could 
not bear it any longer.” 

“T do not object to the change,” 
said Zoe, smiling maternally on 
him ; “ but you will be good enough 
to imitate me in one thing—you 


will always be polite to Lord Ux- 


moor.” 

“ He makes it rather hard.” 

“Tt is only for a time; and we 
must all learn to be capable of self- 


denial. I assure you I have exer-. 
cised quite as much as I ask of you. 


Edward, he is a gentleman of great 
worth, universally respected, and 
my brother has a particular wish to 
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be friends with him. So pray be 
atient ; be considerate. ve a 
ittle faith in one who——” 

She did not end the sentence, 

“ Well, I will,” said he. “ But 

lease think of me a little. I am 

ginning to feel quite thrust aside, 
and degraded in my own eyes for 
putting up with it.” 

“For shame, to talk so!” said 
Zoe; but the tears came into her 
eyes. 

The master of arts saw, and said 
no more, He had the art of not 
overdoing: he left the arrow to 
rankle. He walked by her side in 
silence for ever so long. Then, 
suddenly, as if by a mighty effort 
of unselfish love, went off into de- 
lightful discourse. He cooed and 
wooed, and flattered, and fascinat- 
ed; and by the time they reached 
the farm, had driven Uxmoor out 
of her head. 

Miss Gale was out. The farmer’s 
wife said she had gone into the 
town—meaning Hillstoke—which 
was, strictly speaking, a hamlet, or 
tributary village. Hillstoke Church 
was only twelve years old, and the 
tithes of the place went to the par- 
son of Islip. 

When hoe turned to go, Uxmoor 
seized the opportunity, and drew 
up beside her, like a soldier falling 
into the ranks. Zoe felt hot; but 
as Severne took no open notice, 
she could not help smiling at the 
behaviour of the fellows; and Ux- 
moor got his chance. 

Severne turned to Fanny, with 
a wicked sneer. “ Very well, my 
lord,” said he; “ but T' have put a 

ke in your wheel.” 

“ As if I did not see, you clever 
creature |” said Fanny, admiringly. 

“ Ah, Miss Dover, i need to be as 


clever as «you. See what I have 
against me: a rich lord, with the 
bushiest beard.” : 
“Never you mind,” said Fanny. 
“ Good wine needs no bush, ha! ha! 
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You are lovely, and have a wheed- 
ling tongue, and you were there first, 
Be good, now—and you can flirt 
with me to fill up the time. I hate 
not being flirted at all. It is stag- 
nation.” 

“Yes, but it is not so easy to flirt 
with you, just a little. You are so 
charming.” Thereupon he proceed- 
ed to flatter her, and wonder how 
he had escaped a passionate attach- 
ment to so brilliant a creature, 
“ What saved me,” said he, oracu- 
larly, “is, that I never could love 
two at once; and Zoe seized my 
love at sight. She left me nothing 
to lay at your feet but my admira- 
tion, the tenderest friendship man 
can feel for woman, and my life- 
long gratitude for fighting my bat- 
tle. Oh, Miss Dover, I must be 
quite serious a moment. What 
other lady but you would be so 
generous as to befriend a poor man 
with another lady, when there’s 
wealth and title on the other side ?” 

Fanny blushed, and softened, but 
turned it off. “There—no hero- 
ics, please,” said she. “You are 
a dear little fellow; and don’t 
and be jealous, for he shan’t have 
her. He would never ask me to 
his house, you know. Now I think 
would, perhaps—who knows? 

ell me, fascinating monster, are 


you going to be ungrateful ?” 


“Not to you. My home would 
always be yours; and you know it.” 
And he caught her hand, and kissed 
it in an ungovernable transport, the 
strings of which he pulled himself. 
He took care to be quick about it 
though, and not let Zoe or Uxmoor 
see, who were walking on before, 
and behaving sedately. 

In Hillstoke lived, on a pension 
from Vizard, old Mrs. Greenaway, 
rheumatic about the lpwer joints, 
so she went on crutches; but she 
went fast, being vigorous, and so 
did her tongue. At Hillstoke she 
was Dame Greenaway, being a relic 


of that generation which applied the 
word dame to every wife, ki 

low; but at Islip she was “Sally,” 
because she had started under that 
title, fifty-five years ago, as house- 
maid at Vizard Court; and by the 
tenacity of oral tradition, retained 
it ever since, in spite of two hus- 
bands she had wedded and buried 
with equal composure. 

Her feet were still springy, her 
arms strong as iron, and her cratches 
active, At sight of our party she 
came out with amazing wooden 
strides, agog for gossip, and met 
them at the gate. She managed to 
indicate a curtsey, and said, “ Good 
day, miss; your sarvant, all the 
company. Lord, how nice you be 
dressed, all on ye! to—be—sure, 
Well, miss, have ye heerd the 
news 

“No, Sally. What is it?” 

“What! haant ye heerd about 
the young ’oman at the farm ?” 

“Oh yes; we came to see her.” 

“No, did ye now? Well, she 
was here not half an bour agone, 
By the same toaken, I did put her 
a question, and she answered me 
then and there.” 
_ “And may I ask what the ques-. 
tion was ?” 

“ And -welcome, miss. I -said, 
says I, ‘Young ’oman, where be 

ou come from ?’ so says she, * Old 
oman, I be come from forin parts.” 
‘I thought as much,’ says I, ‘And 
what be ’e come for?’ ‘Tosojourn 
here,’ says she, which she meant to 
bide atime. ‘ And what de ’e count- 
to do whilst here you be?’ says I.. 
Says she, ‘As much good as ever I 
can do, and as little harm.’ ‘That 
is no answer,’ says 1. She said it. 
would do for the present ; ‘ and good: 
day to you, ma’am,’ says she, ‘ Your 
sarvant, miss,’ says 1; and she was. 
off like a flash. But I called my 
grandson Bill, and I told him he ~ 
must follow her, go where she 
would, and let us w what she: 
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was up to downin Islip. Then I went 
round the neighbours, and one told 
me one tale, and another another. 
But it all comes to one—we have 

otten A BusyBopry ; that’s the name 

gives her. She don’t give in to 
that, ye know; she is a Latiner, 
and speaks according. She gave 
Master Giles her own description. 
Says she, “ I’m suspector-general of 
this here districk.’ So then Giles 
he was skeared a bit—he have got 
an acre of land of his own, you 
know—and he up and asked her 
did she come under the taxes, or 
was she a fresh imposition ; ‘for we 
are burdened enough a’ready, no 
offence to you, miss,’ says Josh Giles. 
‘Don’t you be skeared, old man,’ 
says she, ‘I shan’t cost you none; 
your betters pays for L’ So says 
Giles, ‘ Ob, if you falls on Squire I 
don’t vally that; Squire’s. back is 
broad enough to bear the load, but 
I’m a poor man.’ That’s how a’ goes 
on, ye know. Poverty is always in 
his mouth; but the old chap have 
got a hatfual of money hid away in the 
thatch or some’re, only he haant a 


_ got the heart to spend it.” 


“Tell us more about the young 
lady,” asked Uxmoor. 

“What young lady? Oh, her/ 
She is not a young lady—leastways 
she is not dressed like one, but 
like a plain, decent body. She was 
all of a piece—blue serge! Bless 
your heart! the pedlars bring it 
round here at elevenpence . 
penny the yard, and a good breadth 
too ; and plain boots, not heeled like 
your’, miss, nor your’n ma’am; 
and a felt hat like a boy, You'd 
say the parish had dressed her for 
ten shillings, and got a pot of beer 
out on’t.” 

“Well, never mind that,” said 
Zoe; “I must tell you she is a 
very worthy young lady, and my 
for her. Dress? 
Why, Sally, you know it is not 
the wisest that spend most on 


dress. You might tell us what she 
does.” 

Dame Greenaway snatched the 
word out of her mouth. “ Well, 
then, miss, what she have done, 
she have suspected everything. 
She have suspected the ponds; she 
have suspected the houses: she 
have suspected the folk; she must 
know what they eat and drink and 
wear next their very skin, and what 
they do lie down on, She have 
been at the very boys and forbade 
’em to ‘swallow the cherry-stones, 
poor things; but old Mrs, Nash— 
which her boys lives on cherries at 
this time o’ year, and to be sure 
they are a godsend to keep the chil- 
dren hereabout from starving—well, 
Dame Nash told her the Almighty 
knew best ; He had put ’em together 
on the trees, so why not in the boys’ 
insides ; and that was common-sense, 
to my mind. But la! she wouldn’t 
heed it. She said, ‘Then you’d eat 
the peach-stones by that rule, and 
the fish-bones and all.’ Says she, 
quite resolute like, ‘I forbid ’em to 
swallow the stones ;’ and says she, 
‘ye mawnt gainsay me, none on 
ye, for I be the new doctor,’ So 
then it all come out. She isn’t 
suspector-general; she is a wench 
turned doctor, which it is against 
reason. Shan’t doctor me, for one ; 
but that there old Giles; he says 
he is agreeable, if so be’ she wool 
doctor him cheap—cussed <old fool ! 
—as if any doctoring was cheap 
that kills a body and doan’t cure 
’em. Dear heart, I forgot to tell 

e about the ponds. . Well, you 

ow there be no wells here. We 
makes our tea out of the ponds, and 
capital good tea to drink, far before 
well-water, for I mind that one 
day about twenty years agone, some 
interfering body did cart a barrel 


up from Islip ; and if we wants water 
withouten tea, why we can get 
plenty on’t, and none too much 
malt and hops, at ‘The Black Horse.’ 
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So this here young 'oman she sus- 
ts the poor ponds, and casts a 
evil eye on them, and she borrows 
two mugs of Giles, and carries the 
water home to it closer. 
That is all she have done at present, 
but ye see she haant been here so 
very long. You mark my words, 
miss; that young ’oman will turn 


Hillstoke village topsy-turvy or ever . 


she goes back to London town.” 

“ Nonsense, Sally,” said Zoe; 
“how can anybody do that whilst 
my brother and I are alive?’ She 
then slipped half-a-crown into 
— hand, and led the way to 

i 

the road her conversation with 
Uxmoor took a turn suggestive of 
this interview. I forget which be- 
gan it; but they differed a little in 
opinion, Uxmoor admiring Miss 
Gale’s zeal and activity, and Zoe 
fearing that she would prove a rash 


reformer, perhaps a reckless inno- sa 


vator. 

“And really,” said she, ‘wh 
disturb things? for, go where i 
will, I see no such paradise as 
these two villages.” P 

“They are indeed lovely,” said 
Uxmoor; “but my own village is 
very pretty. Yet on nearer inspec- 
tion I have found so many defects, 
especially in the internal arrange- 
ments of the cottages, that I am 
always glad to hear of a new eye 
having come to bear on any village.” 

“TI know you are very good,” 
said Zoe, “and wish all the poor 
people about you to be as healthy 
and as happy as possible.” 

“T really do,” said Uxmoor, 
warmly, “I often think of the 
strange inequality in the lot of men. 
Living in the country, I see around 
me hundreds of men who are by 
nature as worthy as I am, or there- 
abouts. Yet they must toil and 
labour, and indeed fight for bare 
food and clothing all their lives, 
and worse off at the close of their 


labour. That is what grieves 

the heart. All this I 
revel in plenty and Juxuries—not 
forgetting the luxury of luxuries, 
the delight of giving to those who 
need and deserve. What have I . 
done for all this? I have been 
born of the right parents. My 
merit, then, is the accident-of an 
accident. But having done nothing 
meritorious before I was born, sure- 
rt I ought to begin afterwards, TI 
think a man born to wealth ought » 
to doubt his moral title to it, and 
ought to set to work to prove it— 
ought to set himself to repair the 
injustice of fortune by which he 
sence Yes, such a man should 
a sort of human sunshine and 
diffuse blessings all round him, 
The poor man that encounters him, 
ought to bless the accident. But 
there, Iam not eloquent. You know 
how much more I mean than I can ~ 


x Indeed I do,” said Zoe, “and I 
honour you.” 

“ Ah, Miss Vizard,” said Uxmoor, 
“that is more than I can ever de- 
serve.” 

“You are praising me at your 
own expense,” said Zoe. “ Well, 
then,” said she, sweetly, “please 
accept my sympathy. It is so rare 
to find a gentleman of your age 
thinking so little of himself and 
so much of poor people. Yet that 
is a divine command. But some- 
how we forget our religion, out of 
ehurch—most of us. I am sure I 
do, for one.” 

This conversation brought them 
to the village, and there they met 
Vizard, and Zoe repeated old Sally’s 
discourse to him word for word. 
He shook his head solemnly, and 
said he shared her misgivings. 
“ We have caught a tartar.” ° 

On arriving at Vizard Court, th 
found Miss Gale had called and le 
two cards. 

Open rivalry having now com- 
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menced between Uxmoor and Sev- 
erne, his lordship was adroit enough 
to contrive that the drag should be 
in request next day. ° 

Then Severne got Fanny to con- 
vey a note to Zoe, imploring her to 
open her bedroom window and say 
good-night to him the last. “For,” 


_ said he, “I have no coach-and-four, 


and I am very unhappy.” 

This and his pre! sullenly at 
home spoiled Zoe’s ride, and she 
was cool to Uxmoor, and spoilt his 
drive. 

At night Zoe peeped through the 
curtain and saw Severne standing in 
the moonlight. Her eye drank him 
in for some time in silence, then 
she softly opened her window and 
looked out. He took a step nearer. 

She said very softly and ten- 
derly, “You are very naughty and 
very foolish. Go to bed di-rectly.” 
And she closed her window with a 
valiant slam; then sat down and 
sighed. 

Same game next day. Uxmoor 
driving, Zoe wonderfully polite, but 
chill ~, “eal he was separating her 
and Severne. At night, Severne on 
the wet grass, and Zoe remonstrat- 
ing severely, but not sincerely, and 
closing the window peremptorily 
she would have liked to keep open 
half the night. 


It has often been remarked that 


great things arise out of small 


things ; and sometimes, when in full 
motion, depend on small -thin 
History offers brilliant examples 
upon its large stage. Fiction has 
imitated history in une verre d'eau 
and other compositions. To these 
examples, real or feigned, I am now 
about to add one; and the curious 
reader may, if he thinks it worth 
while, note the various ramifications 
at home and abroad of a seemingly 
trivial incident. 

They were all seated at luncheon, 
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when a servant came in with a 
salver, and said, “A gentleman to 
see you, sir.” He presented his 
salver with a card upon it. Severne 
clutched the card, and jumped up 
reddening. 

“Show him in here,” said the 
hospitable Vizard. 

“No, no,” cried Severne, rather 


nervously; “it is my lawyer on a 


little private business.” | 

Vizard told the servant to show 
the visitor into the library, and take 
in the madeira and some biscuits. 

“Tt is about a lease,” said Ned 
Severne, and went out rather hur- 
riedly. 

“Ta!” said Fanny, “what a cu- 
rious name !—Poikilus. And what 
does 8. I. mean, I wonder?” 

“This is enigmatical discourse,” 
said Vizard, drily. “Please explain.” 

“ Why the card had Poikilus on 
it.” 

“You are very inquisitive,” said 
Zoe, colouring. 

“No more than my neighbours. 
But the man put his salver right 
between our noses, and how could 
I help seeing Poikilus in large let- 
ters, and S. I. in little ones, up in 
the corner ?” 

Said Vizard, “The female eye is 
naturally swift. She couldn’t help 
seeing all that in half a minute of 
time ; for Ned Severne snatched up 
the card with vast expedition.” 

“TI saw that, too,” said Fanny, 
defiantly. 

Uxmoor put in his word. “ Poi- 
kilus! That is a name one sees in 
the papers.” 

“Of course you do. He is one of 
the humbugs of the day. Pretends 
to find things out; advertises mys- 
terious disappearances; offers a 
magnificent reward— with perfect 
safety, because he has invented the 
lost girl’s features, and dress, and her 
disappearance into the bargain ;— 
and I hold with the schoolmen, that 
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she who does not exist cannot dis- 
appear. Poikilus, a- puffing detec- 
tive. S. L, Secret Inquiry. JZ spell 
Enquiry with an E,—but Poikilus 
is a man of the day, What the 
deuce can Ned Severne want of 
him? I suppose I ought not to 
object. I have established a female 
detective at Hillstoke. So Ned 
sets one up at Islip. I shall make 
my own secret arrangements. If 
Poikilus settles here, he will be 
drawn through the horse-pond by 
small-minded rustics once a-week.” 

Whilst he was going on like this, 
‘Zoe felt uncomfortable, and almost 
irritated by his volubility, and it 
was a relief to her when Severne 
returned, He had confided a most 
delicate case to the detective, given 
him written instructions, and stip- 
ulated for his leaving the house 
without a word to any one, and, 
indeed, seen him off,—all in seven 
minutes. Yet he returned to our 
party cool as a cucumber, to throw 
dust in everybody’s eyes. 

“T must apologise for this intru- 


lawyer wanted to consult me about 
the lease of one of my farms, and 
finding himself in the neighbour- 
hood, he called instead of writing.” 
“ Your lawyer, eh ?” said Vizard, 
slily. “What is your lawyer's 
name ?” 
' “ Jackson,” said Ned, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 
Fanny giggled in her own despite. 
Instead of stopping here, Severne 
must go on; it was his unlucky day. 
“Not quite a gentleman, you 
know, or 1 would have inflicted his 
society on you.” 
“Not quite—eh?” said Harring- 
ton, so drily, that Fanny Dover 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. 
ut Zoe turned hot and cold, to 
see him blundering thus, and telling 
lie upon lie. 
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sion,” he said to Vizard; “ but my. 


_Severne saw there was something 
wrong, and buried his nose in 
pigeon-pie. He devoured it-with an 
excellent appetite, while every eye 
tested on him: Zoe’s, with e 
and misery ; Uxmoor’s, with open 
contempt; Vizard’s, with good- 
humoured satire. 

The situation became intolerable 
to Zoe Vizard. Indignant and 
deeply shocked herself, she still 
could not bear to see him the butt 
of others’ ridicule and contempt. - 
She rose haughtily, and marched to 
the door. He raised his head for 
a moment, as she went out. She 
turned, and their eyes met, She 
gave him such a glance of pity and 
disdain, as suspended the meat upon . 
his fork, and froze him into com- 
prehending that something very se- 
rious indeed had happened, 

He resolved to learn from Fanny 
what it was, and act accordingly. 
But Zoe’s maid came in and whis- 
pered Fanny. She went out, and 
neither of the young ladies was seen 
till dinner-time, It was conveyed 
to Uxmoor that there would be no 
excursion of any kind this after- 


-noon: and therefore he took bis — 


hat, and went off to pay a visit. 
He called on Rhoda Gale, She 
was at home. He intended merely - 
to offer her his respects, and to side 
with her generally against these 
foolish rustics ; but she was pleased 
with him fer coming, and made 
herself so agreeable that he spent 
the whole afternoon comparing 
notes with her upon village life, 
and the amelioration it was capable 
of. Each could give the other 
valuable ideas; and he said he 


hoped she would visit his part of 
the country ere long; she would. 
find many defects, but also a great 
desire to amend them. 

This flattered her, naturally; and | 
she be 
him. 


n to take an interest in 
t interest soon took the 
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form of curiosity. She must know 
whether he was seriously courtin 

Zoe Vizard or not, The sietaieal 
reserve of a well-bred man withstood 
this at first; but that armour could 
not resist for two mortal hours such 
a daughter of Eve as this, with 
her insidious questions, her artful 
statements, her cat-like retreats, and 
eat-like returns. She learned— 
though he did not see how far he 
had committed himself—that he 
admired Zoe Vizard, and would 
marry her to-morrow if she would 
have him: his hesitation to ask her 
because he had a rival, whose power 
he could not exactly measure; but 
a formidable and permitted rival, 

They parted almost friends; and 
Rhoda settled quietly in her mind 
he should have doe izard, since he 
was so fond of her. 

Here again it was Severne’s un- 
lucky day, and Uxmoor’s lucky. 
To carry this same day to a close, 
Severne tried more than once to 

near Zoe and ask if he had 
offended her, and in what. But no 
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opportunity occurred. So then he 
sat and gazed at her, and looked un- 
happy. She saw, and was not un- 
moved, but would not do more than 
glance at him. He resigned himself 
to wait till night. 

Night came. He went on the 
grass. There was a light in Zoe’s 
room, It was eleven o’clock, He 
waited, shivering, till twelve. Then 
the light was put out; but no win- 
dow opened. There was a moon; 
and her windows glared black on 
him, dark and bright as the eyes 
she now averted from him. He 
was in disgrace. 

The present incident I have re- 
corded did not end here; and I 
must now follow Poikilus on his 
mission to Homburg; and, if the 
reader has a sense of justice, me- 
thinks he will not complain of the 
journey, for see how long I have 
neglected the noblest figure in this 
story, and the most to be pitied. 
To desert her longer would be too 
unjust, and derange entirely the 
alates of this complicated story. 


CHAPTER XxX, 


A cruel mental stroke, like a 
heavy blow upon the body, some- 
times benumbs and sickens at first, 
but does not torture ; yet that is to 
follow. 

Tt was so with Ina Klosking. 
The day she just missed Edward 
Severne, and he seemed to melt 
away from her very grasp into the 


' wide world again, she could drag 


herself to the theatre and sing an- 
gelically, with a dull and aching 
heart. But next day her heart 
entered on sharper suffering: she 
was irritated, exasperated; chained 


to the theatre, to Homburg, yet 


wild to follow Severne to England 
without delay. She told Ashmead 
she must and would go, He op- 


posed it stoutly, and gave good rea- 
sons, She Sela not break faith 
with the management, England 
was a large place. They had, as 
et, no clue but a name, By wait- 
ing, the clue would come. The 
sure course was to give publicity in 
England ‘to her winnings, and so 
draw Severne to her, 

But, for once, she was too ex- 
cited to listen to reason, She was 
tempest-tossed, “T will go—I will 
go,” she me pet as she walked 
the room wildly, and flung her arms 
aloft with reckless abondon, and 
yet, with a terrible majesty, an in- 
stinctive e, and all the poetry 
wronged, and driven 
wild, 
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She overpowered Ashmead, and 
drove him to the Director: he went 
most unwillingly ; but, once there, 
was true to her, and be off the 
engagement eagerly. e Director 
mead, still true to his commission, 
offered him (most reluctantly) a 
considerable sum down to annul 
the contract, and backed this with 
a quiet hint that she would certainly 
fall ill, if refused. The Director 
knew by experience what this 
meant, and how easily these ladies 
can command the human body to 
death’s door pro re natd, and he 
readily a doctor’s certificate can be 
had to say or swear that the great 
creature cannot sing or act, without 
peril to life; though really both 
these arts are d medicines, and 
far less likely to injure the bona 
fide sick, than are the certifying 
doctor’s draughts and drugs. The 
Director knew all this; but he was 
furious at the disappointment threa- 
tened him. “No,” said he; “ this 
is always the way ; a poor-devil of 
a manager is never to have a suc- 
cess. It is treacherous, it is un- 
grateful: Ill close. You tell her, 
if she is determined to cut all our 
throats, and kick her own good for- 
tune down, she can; but, by ——, 
T’ll make her smart for it. Mind, 


now; she closes the theatre, and 
pays the expenses, if she plays me 
false.” 


“ But if she is ill ?” . 
“Let her die and be ——, and 
then I'll believe her. She is the 


healthiest woman in Germany. [I'll 
go and take steps to have her ar- 
rested, if she offers to .leave the 
town,” 

Ashmead reported the manager’s 
threats, and the Klosking received 
them as a lioness the barking of a 
cur. She drew herself swiftly up, 
and her great eye gleamed imperial 
disdain at all his menaces but one, 
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“He will not really close the 
theatre,” said she, loftily, but un- 
easiness lurked in her manner. 

“ He will,” said Ashmead, “ He 
is desperate: and you know it és 
hard, to go on losing and losing, 
and then, the moment luck turns, 
to be done out of it, in spite of a 
written bargain. Ive been a man- 
ager myself.” 

“So many Roos le!” said 
Ina, with a sigh; and defiant 
head sank a little. 

“Qh, bother them!” said Ash- 
mead, craftily. ‘“ Let ’em starve.” 
Ria ~ forbid!” said Ina, Then 
she sighed in, and her queenl 
hedd Then she’ falter 
ed Se “T have the will to break 
faith and ruin poor people; but I 
have not the 

Then a tear or two n to 
trickle, carrying with them all the 
egotistical resolution Ina Klosking 
possessed at that time. Perhaps 
we shall see her harden; nothing 
stands still. 

This time the poor conquered. 

But every now and then, for 
many days, there were returns of 
torment, and agitation, and wild 
desire to escape to England. 

Ashmead made heed against these 
with his simple arts, For one 
thing he showed her a dozen para- 
graphs in MS. he was sending to 
as many English weekly papers, 
describing her heavy gains at the 
table. “ With these stones,” said 
he, “I kill two birds: extend your 
fame, and entice your idol back to 
you.” Here a growl, which I sus- 
was an inarticulate curse, 

oseph, fie ! 

e pen of Joseph, on such oc- 
casions, was like his predecessor's 
coat, polychromatic. e Klosking 
read him, and wondered. “ ! 
said she, “ with what versatile skill 
do you descant on a single cireum- 
stance, not very creditable !” 
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“ Creditable!” said Ashmead ; 
“it was very naughty; but it is 
very nice.” And the creature actu- 
ally winked, forgetting, of course 
whom he was winking at, and 
wasting his ty avd on the desert 
air; for the Klosking’s eye might 
just manage to blink—at the meri- 
dian sun, or so forth; but it never 
owe once in all its life. , 

e of the paragraphs ran thus, 
with a heading in pace capitals :-— 


/ 
“4 PRIMA DONNA AT THE 
GAMBLING-TABLE. 


“ Mademoiselle Klosking, the 
om contralto, whose success has 

en already recorded in all the 
journals, strolled, on one of her off- 
nights, into the Kursaal at Hom- 
burg, and sat down to érente et 
qguarante, Her melodious voice was 
soon heard betting heavily, with 
the most engaging sweetness of 
manner ; and, doubling seven times 
upon the red, she broke the bank, 
and retired with a charming curtsey, 
and eight thousand pounds in gold 
and notes,” 


Another dealt with the matter 
thus :-— 


“ ROUGE-ET-NOIR. 


_ “The latest coup at Homburg 
has been made by a cantatrice, whose 
praises all Germany are now ring- 
ing. Mademoiselle Klosking, suc- 
cessor and rival of Alboni, went to 
the Kursaal, pour passer le temps ; 
and she passed it so well, that in 
half an hour the bank was broken, 
and there was a pile of notes and 
ld before La Klosking, amount- 
ing to ten thousand pounds and 
more. The lady waved these over 
to her agent, Mr. Joseph Ashmead, 
with a hand which, par parenthése, 
is believed to be the whitest in 
Europe, and retired gracefully.” 


~ 


On perusing this, La Kloski 
held ae: white hands up to heavens 
in amazement at the skill and good 
taste, which had d this feat- 
ure into the incident. 


“4 DRAMATIC SITUATION. 


“A circumstance has lately oc- 
curred here which will infallibly be 
seized on by the novelists in search 
of an incident. Mademoiselle 
Klosking, the new contralto, whose 
triumphant ss through Enu- 
trope will probably be the next event 
in music, walked into the Kursaal 
the other night, broke the bank, 
and walked out again with twelve 
thousand pounds, and that charm- 
ing composure which is said to dis- 
tinguish her in private life. 

“What makes it more remark- 
able is, that the lady is not a game- 
ster, has never played before, and is 


said to have declared that she shall . 


never pla in. It is certain 
that, with fe 4 face, figure, and 
voice, as hers, she need never seek 
for wealth at the gambling-table. 
Mademoiselle Klosking is now in 
negotiation with all the 
cities of the Continent. 


— 
ut the 
English managers, we apprehend, 
will prove awkward competitors.” 


Were I to reproduce the nine 
other p phs, it would be a very 
curious, instructive, and tedious 
specimen of literature; and, who 
knows, I might corrupt some'im- 
maculate soul, inspire some actor or 
actress, singer or songstress, with 
an itch for public self-laudation, a 
foible from which they are all at 
present so free. Witness the ‘ Era,’ 
the ‘ Hornet,’ and ‘ Figaro.’ 

Ina Klosking spotted what she 
conceived to be a defect in these 
histories. “My friend,” said she, 
meekly, “the sum I won was under 
five thousand pounds,” 
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“ Was it? Yes,to besure. But 
you see these are English advertise- 
ments. Now England is so rich, 
that, if you keep , see to any Con- 
tinental sum, you give a false im- 
pression in England of the import- 
ance on the spot.” 

“ And so we are to falsify figures ? 
In the first of these legends it was 
double the truth: and, as : read, 
it enlarges—oh, but it enlarges,” 
said low, with a gallicism 
have to forgive in a lady who spoke 
five languages. 

“Madam,” said Ashmead, drily, 
“ you must expect your capital to 
increase rapidly, so long as I con- 
duct it.” 

Not being herself swift to shed 
jokes, Ina did not take them 
rapidly. She stared at him. He 
never moved a muscle. She gave a 
slight shrug of her grand shoulders, 
and resigned that attempt to reason 
with the creature. ' 

She had a pill in store for him, 
though. She told him that, as she 
had sacrificed the longings of her 
heart to the poor of the theatre, so she 
should aedilion a portion of her ill- 
gotten gains to the poor.of the town. 

He made a hideously wry face at 
that; asked what poor-rates were 
for? and assured her that “ pauper” 
meant “ drunkard.” 

“Tt is not written so in Seri 


ture,” said Ina: “and IJ need their . 


prayers; for I am very unhappy.” 

In short, Ashmead was driven 
out from the presence-chamber, with 
a thousand thalers to distribute 
amongst the poor of a and, 
once in the street, his face did not 
shine like an angel’s of mercy, but 
was very pinched and morose; 
hardly recognisable—poor Joe ! 

By-and-by he scratched his head. 
Now it is unaccountable; but cer- 
tain heads often yield an idea in 
return for that. Joseph’s did, and 
his countenance brightened. 
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Three days after this, Ina was 
surprised by a note from the Burgo- 
master, saying that he and certain 
of the town-council would have the - 
honour of calling on her at noon. 

What might this mean 

She sent to ask for Mr. Ashmead ; 
he was not to be found; he had 
hidden himself too carefully. im 

The deputation came and thanked 
her for her munificent act of charity. 

She looked puzzled at first, then 
blushed to the temples. ‘ Munifi- 
cent act, gentlemen! Alas! I did but 
direct my agent to distribute a small 
sum amongst the deserving poor. 
He has done very ill to court your _ 
attention. My little contribution 
should have been as private as itis _ 
insignificant.” 

“ Nay, madam,” said the clerk of 
the council, who was a recognised 
orator, “your agent did well to 
consult our worthy Burgomaster, 
who knows the persons most in 
need and most deserving. We do 


Pal 


not doubt that you love to do good m 
ve 


in secret. Nevertheless we 

also our sense of duty, and we think 
it right that so benevolent an act 
should be published, as an example 
to others. In the same view, we 


claim to comment publicly on 
your _and Then he looked 
to the Burgomaster, who took him 
=p. 


“ And we comment thus: Madam, 


since the middle ages the freedom , - 


of this town has not been possessed 
by any female. There is, however, 
no law forbidding it ; and therefore, 
madam, the civic authorities, whom 
I represent, do hereby present to 
you the freedom of this burgh.” 

He then handed her an embla- 
zoned vellum giving her citizenship, 


with the reasons written plainly im 


golden letters. 

_ Ina Klosking, who had remained 
quite quiet during the speeches, 
waited a moment or two; and then 
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defend yourself. 


replied with seemly grace. and 


dignity :-— 

Burgomaster and gentlemen 
—you have paid me a great and un- 
expected compliment: and I thank 
you for it. But one thing makes 
me uneasy ; it is that I have done 
so little to deserve this. I console 
myself, however, by reflecting that 
I am still young, and may have 
opportunities to show myself grate- 
ful, and even to deserve, in the 
future, this honour, which at present 
eeenpey me, and almost oppresses 
me, On that understanding, gentle- 
men, be pleased to bestow, and let 
me receive, the rare compliment you 
have paid me by admitting me to 
grt in your delightful town.” 
(To herself) “ I’ll scold him well for 
this,” 

Low curtsey; profound bows; 
exit deputation enchanted with 
her; manet Klosking with the free- 
dom of the city in her hand, and 
ingratitude in her heart; for her 
one idea was to get hold of Mr. 
Joseph--Ashmead directly, and re- 
proach him severely for all this, 
which she justly ascribed to his 
machinations. 

The cunning Ashmead divined 
her project, and keep persistently. 
out of her way. That did not suit 
her either. She was lonely. She 

ve the waiter a friendly line to 

ring him to her. Now, mind you, 
she was too honest to pretend she 
was not going to scold him. So 
this is what she wrote :— 


“My Frrenp.—Have you de- 
serted me? Come to me, and be 
remonstrated. What have you to 
fear? You know so well how to 


“Twa 


Arrived in a very few minutes Mr. 
Ashmead, jaunty, cheerful, and ‘de- 
fensive. 


Jan. 


Ina, with a countenance from 
which all discontent was artfully 
extracted, laid before him, in the 
friendliest way you can imagine, an 
English Bible. It was her father’s, 
rs she always carried it with her, 
“T wish,” said she, insidiously, 
“to consult you on a ge or two 
of this book. How do you under- 
stand this— 

When thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do’? 

“ And this— 

“¢ When thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand kuow what thy 
right hand doeth: that thine alms 
may be in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly ’ ?” 

Having pointed out these sen- 
tences with her finger, she looked 
to him for bis interpretation. Jo- 


seph, thus erected into a Scripture _ 


commentator, looked at the pas- 
sages first near, and then afar off, 
as if the true interpretation de- 
pended on perspective. Having 
thus gained a little time, he said: 
“ Well, I think the meaning is 
clear enough. We are to hide our 
own light under a bushel. But it 
don’t say an agent is to’ e his 
employer's.” 

“ Be serious, sir. This is a great 
authority.” 

“ Oh, of course, of course. Still— 
if you won’t be offended, ma’am — 
times are changed since then. It 
was a very small place, where news 
spread of itself; and all that cannot 
be written for theatrical agents, be- 
cause there wasn’t one in creation.” 

“ And so now, their little cus- 
toms, lately invented, like them- 
selves, are to prevail against God’s 
im-mor-tal law!” It was somethin 
half-way between Handel and mel- 
lowed thunder, the way her grand 
contralto suddenly rolled out these 
three words. Joseph was cunning. 
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He put on a crushed appearance— 

deocved by which, the firm but 

gentle Klosking began to soften 
er tone directly. ' 

“Tt has given me pain,” said she, 
sorrowfully. “And I am afraid 
God will be angry with us both for 
our ostentation.” 

“Not He,” said Joseph, consol- 
ingly. “Bless your heart, He is 
not half so irritable as the parsons 
fancy ! they confound Him with 
themselves.’ 

Ina ignored this —— wi 
perfect dignity, and flowed on: 
“All I stipulate now is, that I 
may not see this pitiable parade in 
print.” 

“ That is past praying for, then,” 
said Ashmead, resolutely, “You 
might as well try to stop the waves 
as check publicity—in our day. 
Your to the poor—con- 
found the lazy lot !—and the grati- 
tude of those pompous prigs, the 
deputation — the -presentation — 
your admirable reply ——” 

“You never heard it now——” 

“ Which, as you say, I was not so 
fortunate as to hear, and so must 
content myself with describing it,— 
all this is flying north, south, east, 
and west.” 

“Oh no, no, no! You have not 
advertised it ?” 

“Not advertised it? For what 
do you take me? Wait till you see 
the bill I am running up against 
you. Madam, you must take people 
as they are. Don’t try to un-Ash- 
mead me ; it is impossible.. Catch 
up that knife and kill me. Tl not 
resist; on the contrary, [’ll sit down 
and prepare an obit notice for 
the neo wl and say I did it. Bur 
wuitst I BREATHE I ADVERTISE.” 

And Joseph was defiant; and the 
Klosking shrugged her noble shoul- 
ders, =a said, “ You best of crea- 
tures, you are incurable.” . 

To follow this incident to its 
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‘moment,” said 


conclusion: not a week after this 


scene, Ina Klosking detected, in | 


an English paper— 


“A CHARITABLE ACT. 


“ Mademoiselle Klosking, the 
great contralto, having won a large 
sum of money at the Kursaal, has 
given a thousand pounds to the 
poor of the place. e civic autho- 
rities hearing of this, and desirous 
to mark their sense of so noble a 
donation, have presented her with 
the freedom of the burgh, written 
on vellum and gold. Mademoiselle 
Klosking received the compliment 
with charming grace and courtesy ; 
but her modesty is said to have 
been much distressed at the pub- 
licity hereby given to an act she 
wished to known only to the 
persons relieved by her charity.” 


Ina caught the culprit, and showed 
him this. “A thousand pounds!” 
said she. ‘“ Are you not ashamed ? 
Was ever a niggardly act so embel- | 
lished and exaggerated? I feel my- 
face very red, sir.” 

“Oh, Til explain that in @ 
oseph, amicably. 
“ Each nation has a coin it is always. 
quoting. France counts in franes,, 

rmany in thalers, America in 
dollars, England in pounds. When. 
a thing costs 4 million francs in 
France, or a million dollars in the- 
States, that is always called a mil- 
lion pounds in the English journals: 
otherwise it would convey no dis- 
tinct idea at all to au Englishman.. 
Turning thalers and franes into 

unds—that is not exaggeration ;- 
it is only ¢ranslation.” 

Ina gave him such. a look, He. 
replied with an unabashed smile, 

She shrugged her shoulders in 
silence this time, and, to the best ~ 
of my belief, made. no. more seri-. 

E. 
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; ous attempts to un-Ashmead her 
Ashmead. 


A month had now passed, and 
that was a little more than half the 
dreary time she had to wade through. 
She began to count the days, and 
that made her pine all the more. 
Yime is like a kettle. Be blind 
to him, he flies; watch him, he 

Her sweet temper was a 
little affected, and she even re- 
proached Ashmead for holding her 
out false hopes that his advertise- 
ments of her gains would induce 
Severne to come to her, or even 
write. “No,” said she; “there 
must be some greater attraction. 
Karl says that Miss Vizard, who 
called upon me, was a beauty, and 
dark. Perhaps she was the lovely 
girl I saw at the opera. She has 
never been there since: and he is 
gone to England with people of 
that name.” 

“Well, but that Miss Vizard 
. called on you. She can’t intend to 
steal him from you.” 

“But she may not know; a 
woman may injure another without 
intending. He may deceive her; 
he has betrayed me. Her extra- 
ordinary beauty terrifies me. It 
enchanted me ; and how much more 
a man ?” 


Joseph said he thought this was | 


all fancy; and as for his advertise- 
ments, it was ‘too early yet to pro- 
nounce on their effect. 

The very day after this conversa- 
tion, he bounced into her room in 
great dudgeon. “There, madam! 
‘the advertisements have produced 
an effect; and not a pleasant one. 
Here’s a detective on to us. He 
is feeling his way with Karl. I 
dew the man in a moment—calls 


himself Poikilus in print, and Smith 
ito talk to; but he is Aaron at the 
‘bottom of it all, and can speak 
several languages. Confound their 


impudence?t putting a detective on 

to ws, when it is them that are 

keeping dark.” 
“Who do you think has sent 


him ?” asked Ina, intently. 


“ The party interested, I suppose.” 

“ Interested in what ?” 

“ Why, in the money you won; 
for he was drawing 1 about 
that.” 

“Then he sent the man!” And 
Ina began to pant and change 
colour, 

“ Well, now you put it to me, 
I think so. Come to look at it, 
it is certain. Who else could it 
be? Here is a brace of sweeps. 
They wouldn’t be the worse for a 
good kicking. You say the word, 
and Smith’ shall have one, at all 
events.” 

“ Alas, my friend!” said Ina, 
“for once you are slow. What! 
a messenger comes here direct from 
him, and are we so dull we can 
learn nothing from him who comes 
to question us? Let me think.” 

She leaned her forehead on her 
white hand, and her face seemed 
slowly to fill with -intellectual 

wer. 

“That man,” said she, at last, 
“is the only link between him and 
me. 1 must speak to him.” 

Then she thought again. 

“No, not yet. He must be: de- 
tained in the house. Letters may 
come to him, and their postmarks 
may give us some clue.” 

“Till recommend the house to 

“ Oh, that is not necessary. He 
will lodge here of his own accord. 
Does he know you ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Do not give him the least sus- 
picion that you know he is a detec- 
tive.” 

All right, I won’t.” 

“If he sounds you about the mon- 
ey, say nobody knows much about 
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it, except Mademoiselle Klosking. 
If you can get the matter so far, 
come and tell me. But be you very 
reserved, for you are not clear.” 

Ashmead received these instruc- 
tions meekly, and went into the 
salle @ manger and ordered dinner. 
Smith was there, and had evidently 
got some information from Karl; 
for he opened an easy conversation 
with Ashmead, and it ended in their 
dining together. 

Smith played the open-handed 
countryman to the life; stood cham- 
pagne, Ashmead chattered, and 
seemed quite off his guard, Smith 

roached the subject cautiously. 
“Gamble here as much as ever ?” 

“ All day, some of them.” 

“ Ladies and all ?” 

“ Why, the ladies are the worst.” 

“No; are they, now? Ah, that 


reminds me. .I heard there was a. 


lady in this very house won a pot 
o’ money.” 

“Tt is true. Iam her agent,” 

“T suppose she lost it all, next 
day ?” 

“Well, not all, for she gave a 
thousand pounds to the poor.” 

“The dressmakers collared the 
rest ?” 

“T cannot say. I have nothi 
to do, except with her theatrica 
business. She will make more by 
that than she ever made at play.” 

“ What, is she tip-top ?” 

“The most rising singer in 
Europe.” 

“| should like to see her.” 

“That you can easily do. She 
sings to-night. I’ll pass you in.” 

“You are a good fellow. Have a 
bit of supper with me afterwards. 
Bottle of fizz.” 

These two might be com to 
a couple of spiders, each taking the 
other for a fly. Smith was en- 
chanted with. Ina’s singing, or pre- 
tended. Ashmead was delighted 
with him, or pretended, 
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“Tntroduce me to her,” said 
Smith. 

“T dare not do that: 
professional—are you ?” 

“No; but you can say I am, for 
a lark.” 

Ashmead said he should like to; 
but it would not do, unless he was 
very wary. 
“Oh, I’m fly,” said the other, 
“She won’t get anythi 
me. I’ve been behind t 
often enough,” 

Then Ashmead said he would go 
and ask her if he might presenta ~ 
London manager to her. He soon 
brought back the answer. “ She is 
too tired to-night: but I her, 
and she says she will be charmed 
if you will breakfast with her to- 
morrow at eleven.” He did not 
say that he was to be with her at 
half- past ten for special instructions. 
They were very ‘simple. “My 


you are not. 


scenes 


friend,” said she, “I mean to tell’. ~ 


this man something, which he will 
think it his duty to tel h or 
write to him immediately. It was 


for this I would not have the man 


to supper, being after - time, 


‘This morning he shall either write 


or telegraph ; and then, if you are. 
as clever in this as you are in some © 
things, you will watch him, and find 
out the address he sends to,” 

Ashmead listened very attentively, 
and fell into a brown study. 

“ Madam,” said he, at last, “ this 
is a first-rate combination. You 
make him communicate with Eng-. 
land, and I will do the rest. If he 
telegraphs, I'll be at his heels. If 
he goes to the post, I know a way: 
if he posts in the house, he makes 
it. too easy.” 

At eleven, introduced 
his friend “Sharpus, m er of 

Lane Theatre ont 
ed the fencing-match with some 
anxiety, Ina being little versed in 
guile. But she had tact and_ self- 
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on; and she was not an 
angel, after all, but a woman whose 
wits were sharpened by love and 
suffering. 

Sharpus, alias Smith, played his 
assumed character to perfection. 
He gave the Klosking many inci- 
dents of business, and professional 
anecdotes, and was excellent com- 
pany. The Klosking was gracious, 
and more bonne enfant than Ash- 
mead had ever seen her. It was 
a fine match between her and the 
detective. At last he made his 
approaches. 

* And I hear we are to congratu- 
late you on success at rouge et noir 
as well as opera.’ Is it true that 
you broke the bank ?” 

“ Perfectly,” was the frank reply. 

“ And won a million ?” 

“More or less,” said the Klos- 
king, with an open smile. 

“T hope it was a good lump, for 
our coun n leave hundreds of 
thousands here every season.” 

“Tt was four thousand nine hun- 
dred pounds, sir.” 

“Pheugh! Well, I wish it had 
been double. You are not so close 
as our friend here, madam.” 

“No, sir; and shall I tell you 
why?” 

“Tf you like, madam,” said Smith, 
with assumed indifference. 

“Mr. Ashmead -is a model agent; 
he never allows himself to see any- 
body’s interests but mine. Now 
the trath is, another person has an 
interest in my famous winnings. A 
gentleman handed £25 to Mr, Ash- 
mead to play with. He did not do 
so; but I came in and joined £25 
of my own to that £25 and won an 
enormous sum. Of course, if the 

ntleman chooses to be chivalrous 
and abandon his claim, he can; but 
that is not the way of the world, you 
know. I feel sure he will come to 
me for his share some day; and the 
sooner the better, for money burns 
the pocket.” 


Sharpus, alias Smith, said this 
was really a curious story, “Now, 
suppose,” said he, “some fine day a 
letter was to come asking you to 
remit that gentleman his half, what 
should you do?” 

“TI should decline; it might be 
escroc. No; Mr. Ashmead, here, 
knows the gentleman, Do you 
not ?” 

“T’ll swear to him anywhere.” 

“Then, to receive his money, he 
must face the eye of Ashmead, 
Ha, ha!” 

‘ The detective turned the conver- 
sation, and never came back to the 
subject; but shortly he pleaded an 
engagement, and took his leave. 

Ashmead lingered behind, but Ina 
hurried him off with an emphatic 
command not to leave this man out 
of his sight a moment. 

He violated this order’; for in“five 
minutes he ran back to tell her, in 
an agitated whisper, that Smith was, 
at that moment, writing a letter in 
the salle manger. 

“Oh, pray don’t come here!” 
cried Ina, in despair. “ Do not lose 
sight of him for a moment,” — 

“Give me that letter to post 
then,” said Ashmead, and snatched 
one up Ina had directed overnight. 

He went to the hotel door and 
lighted a cigar; out came Smith 
with a letter in his very hand. 
Ashmead peered with all his eyes ; 
but Smith held the letter vertically 
in his hand and the address inwards. 
The letter was sealed. 

Ashmead watched him, and saw 
he was going to the General Post. 
He knew a shorter cut, ran and took 
it, and lay in wait. As Smith 
approached the box, letter in hand, 
he bustled up in a furious hurry, 
and posted his own letter so as to 
stop Smith’s hand at the very aper- 
ture before he could insert his letter. 
He saw, apologised, and drew back. 
Smith laughed, and said, “ All right, 
old man, That is to your sweet- 
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heart, or you wouldn’t be in such a 


“No; it was to my grandmother,” 
said Ashmead, 

“Go on,” said Smith, and poked 
the ribs of Joseph, They went 
home jocular; but the detective 
was no sooner out of the way, than 
Ashmead stole up to Jna Klosking, 
and put his finger to his lips; for 
Karl was clearing away, and in no 
hurry. 

They sat on tenter-hooks and 
thought he never would go. He 
did go at last, and then the Klos- 
king and Ashmead came together 
like two magnets. 

“ Well?” 

“All right! Letter to post. 
Saw address quite plain. —Edward 
Severne, Esq.’ 

“ Yes,” 

“ Vizard Court.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Taddington — Barfordshire — 
England.” | 

Ina, who was standing all on 
fire, now sat down and interlaced 
her hands, “Vizard!” said. she, 
gloomily. 


? 
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“Yes; Vizard Court,” said Ash- 
mead, triumphantly; “that means 
he is a large landed proprietor, and 
you will easily find him if he is 
there in a month,” 

“He will be there,” said Ina, 
“She is very beautiful. She is 
dark, too, and he loves change. 

t ” 

“Then you will forgive him 
that,” said Ashmead, shaking his 
head. 

“Neyer. Look at me, Joseph 
Ashmead.” | 

He looked at her with some 
awe, for she seemed transformed, 
and her Danish eye gleamed 
strangely. 

“You, who have seen my tor- 


' ments and my fidelity, mark what 


I say: If he is false to me with 
another woman, I shall kill him— 
or else I shall hate him.”’ 


She took her desk and wrote, at 
Ashmead’s dictation— 
“Vizard Court, 
Taddington, 
ordshire.” 
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GEORGE SAND. 


Nor many months have passed 
sinee the death of George Sand, 
et we fancy that not a few of her 
faithful readers begin to realise how 
greatly they miss her. It is nearly 
five-and-forty years since she some- 
what tardily awakened to her veri- 
table vocation, and charmed the 
world with a finished romance. 
Since then she had laboured inde- 
fatigably, if that can be called 
labour where the intellectual effort 
was so easy. Literary reputations 
have been made and unmade; 
brilliant writers have flourished 
and passed away; men and women 
of more or less talent have attained 
an ephemeral popularity by hitting 
off a passing fashion,—while the flow 
of George Sand’s genius was as con- 
stant and as copious as at the first. 

. France has been distracted and 
absorbed by dynastical changes, 
by political revolutions, and by a 
war that threatened her existence. 
The occupation of the public mind 
over such momentous matters has 
paralysed for the time all literary 
enterprise ; in particular, there have 
been long interludes in the manu- 
facture of novels, since it did not 
“pay” to write when so few were 
disposed to read. From first to 
last, except when she gave herself 
over to political agitation, there 
was scarcely a sensible cessation 
of George Sand’s regular activity. 
Were it not for the eminent in- 
stances that prove the contrary, we 
might assume that such sustained 
facility must inevitably be more or 
less mechanical—that the work it 
ereates might be entertaining and 
even meritorious, but could scarcely 
lay claim to higher praise. That 
@atural assumption, however, is at 
once disproved by reference to such 
writers as Scott and Lord Lytton 


among ourselves—to Balzac and 
Alexandre Dumas among French- 
men. They have shown us that it 
is possible for a genius of the first 
order to-go steadily in harness at 
high fe and generally exhibit 
the brilliancy of its paces ; although, 
of course, there may be times when 
it will jib, or days when it is out 
of condition. But two, at least, of 
the writers we have referred to— 
Lord Lytton is a remarkable exce 
tion—With many others who will 
naturally suggest themselves, had 
more or less written themselves out 
before they died. What a droop 
there is from ‘ Waverley ’ to ‘ Count 
Robert of Paris,’ or from ‘ Monte 
Christo’ to some of those latest 
books of Dumas’ whose names we 
cannot profess even to remember! 
But we say advisedly that George 
Sand’s latest novel is equal to her 
first, so far as we can compare them; 
for it is written in another of her 
numerous styles, and addresses itself 
to a different order of tastes. And 
disclaiming any pretension to assign 
her a relative rank among the t 
novel-writers who have delighted 
the last generation or two, what is 
certain is, that she has surpassed 
them all in the actual volume of 
her works, although we believe that 
Balzac ran her hard. Even if we 
ive Dumas the credit, or discredit, 
of all the books that were issued to 
the public by his literary joint-stock 


partnership, the vigorous and inde- | 


fatigable Creole must yield the 
palm of fertility to the lady. We 
count upwards of eighty books in 
the advertising list of her collected 
writings; nor is that list exhaustive. 
Notwithstanding the innumerable 
articles she contributed to various 
journals and magazines, she remains 


the Lope de Vega of French fiction; 
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George 
and if the writer of a single clever 
romance is to be regarded as a pub- 
lic benefactor, what are we to say 
of the author who had exerted 
herself so indefatigably for half a 
century for the public entertain- 
ment ? 

There were two things that mainly 
contributed to this long and suc- 
cessful career of activity—her splen- 
did physique and her mental many- 
sidedness. lalzac’s critics have 
said that he wrote with his blood~ 
and muscle--with the frame of an 
athlete and the fire of an artist in 
love and glory. The same thing, 
in a measure, may be said of Scott, 
although his manner was more so- 
ber and better regulated; of Dumas, 
who burned the candle at both ends, 
and plunged with characteristic im- 
petuosity into the pleasures of so- 
ciety in the intervals of busy séances 
in his library ; and assuredly it may 
be said of George Sand. She was 
blessed with a constitution which 
bade defiance alike to anxieties, agi- 
tations, and the fretting of a fervid 
temperament and fancy; she tells 
us herself, in her Life, that she had 
scarcely ever an hour of sickness, 
And on the whole, and notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat unfeminine irregu- 
larity of her habits, she had given 
her constitution fair-play to the last. 
She indulged, in moderation, in so- 
cial pleasures, and in the society of 
chosen and sympathetic acquaint- 
ances ; she sought occasional relax- 
ation in foreign travel; and she 
passed rt of her time in 
the country. Her attachment to a 
country life is partly explained by 
that many-sidedness of hers, while 
it partly explains itself. It is Paris 
that distributes literary fame and 
rewards, absorbing aspirants into its 
vortex. The great majority of her 
countrymen, when they make them- 
selves a pame, at once become the 
slaves of the city and its artificial 
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society. They give themselves up 


J 


to the influences of the world they 
court ; they analyse its artificial 
passions, and write more or less 


unconsciously for its artificial tastes; 


they depict its manners‘or satirise 
its follies; They are but little ad- 
dicted to travel, as arule; and when 
they travel, they carry their sur- 
roundings about with them, and are 
scarcely conscious of a change in 
their social atmosphere. Their re 
miniscences of the provinces. are 
generally the dim recollections of 
the days when they were themselves 
obscure provincials on their promo- 
tion; and they are apt to become 
sensitive in after-life as to showing 
themselves familiar with anything 
so vulgar. As for the country, pure 
and simple, they detest it. Their 


ideas of it are limited to the woods ~ 


of Boulogne and Vincennes ; to the 
alleys of Versailles or the terrace of 
St. Germain’s ;:at all events, to a 
few weeks at “the Waters,” in the 
season, where breezes fresh from 
the sea or the Pyrenees barely over- 


come the prevailing oppression of 


fashionable scents from perfumers 
on the Boulevards. 


Of course there are exceptions,’ 


Powerful and original geniuses, like 


Balzac, break away from such en- 


en and rise superior ~ 


to such vulgar vanity; while’ the 
most charming books of such an 
idyllic writer as Souvestre have laid 
their scenes among the wilds of his 
native Brittany. But as for George. 
Sand, she passionately loved the 
country. It associated itself inse 

arably with the first delightful re- 
collections of her childhood, and she: 
returned again and again to the 
scenes of her early loves. She was 


a poet and an artist in every fibre - 
of her frame. She had passed 


many of the years of her youth in 
the half-reclaimed solitudes of Berri, 
and had learned to see the pictur 
esque in what to others seemed say- 
age to repulsion, She had again and 
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72 
n studied the of details, so 

she could in an in- 
exhaustible variety of descriptions. 
A few touches, slight but bold ; the 
rush of water under a weeping-wil- 
low ; a moss-grown mill-sluice, with 
a clump of alders; a shapeless 
hut on a scarred patch of moor- 
land,—and we have a picture ina 
line or two that brightens a page. 
And the people excited her imagi- 
nation as much as their country. 
She knew the rough peasants to the 
core—with their patois, their cun- 
ning, and their boorish manners. 
She knew them, and she described 
them with wonderful fidelity, though 
she loved to idealise them on occa- 
sion, while preserving their charac- 
teristic features; and we may ex- 
ress an opinion, in passing, that it 
is in those inimitable rural studies 


of hers that she will live when her 
more pretentious works are half for- 
tten. 
After all, if she loved the coun- 


try so intensely, it was because 
its peacefulness and primitive sim- 
plicity were enhanced to her by the 
sense of repose—of relief from the 
life that she lived elsewhere. She 
was essentially Bohemian in her 
nature; delighting in frequent 
change, like the gypsy, who seems 
to shift his tent with a certain un- 
conscious instinct for the picturesque 
and the beautiful. Like him, she 
was the victim of passions that were 
hard to curb, wrt 9 the creature of 
violent impulses; like him, she re- 
volted against the social laws which 
more steady - going —— never 
dream of questioning. But then, 
besides the nobility of her nature, 
she had the genius, education, and 
opportunities that never fell to the 
gypsy’s lot; and the course of her 
erratic wanderings carried her into 
various spheres of life and — 
From early childhood we see her 
noting her own feelings and care- 
fully analysing them ; almost from 
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infancy, too, she commenced. her 
studies of surrounding character, 
and she had the opportunity of ex- 
amining some remarkable specimens 
among the relatives and servants . 


with whom she was in the closest . 


contact. She assures us that she 
never sat for her own Indiana—that 
she never drew any one of her por- 
traits. so that any one should justly | 
identify it with an original. That 
may be. We believe no great liter- 
ary artist ever did copy servilely; 
and it is the art of those who have 
depicted character most successfully, 
to be able to combine, select, and 
modify, so that the result shall stand 
out in lifelike harmony. But it is 
impossible to study Indiana, or any 
other of her most forcible female 
types, without being impressed. by 
the sense that they owe their force 
and their cleverness to the light 
that has been thrown on them in 
their inception from her close self- 
examinations, And as for her char- 
acters in general, even when their 
ideas are most far-fetched, and their 
theories of existence most specu- — 
lative and impracticable, you are 
rarely disturbed in your conscious- 
ness of their intense vitality. 
Thanks to her birth and family con- 
nections on the one side, her tastes 
and the mixed society into which 
they threw her on the other, she. 
enjoyed manifold advantages in the 
study of life. Her own existence 
was anything but unruffled; and 
we need hardly say that her sor- 
rows and troubles have all turned 
out for the bencfit of her readers. 
No one can depict the conflicts of 
feeling as she has done; no one 
can analyse the anatomy of sor- 
row, or imagine the compensating 
transports of periods of exaltation, 
who has not gone through much 
of it all with a sensitive and finely- 
strung organisation. There are 
situations which imagination fails 
altogether. to conceive, and which 
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can only be grappled with by sad 


experience, 

t results, from what we have 
said, that some knowledge of the 
author’s life must go a long way 
- towards illustrating her writings ; 
while, on the other hand, familiarity 
with her writings provokes curiosity 
about her personal a As it 
happens, a new edition of her Auto- 
biography, revised by herself and 
considerably expanded since its first 
publication, was issued the other 
day in Paris, and its perusal sug- 
gested the present article, It is 
true that, independently of its. being 
brought to an abrupt termination 
very many years before her death, 
the Life is far from being altogether 
satisfactory. It has faults which are 
conspicuously absent in her novels, 
It, is discursive and desultory, and 
savours of book-making. It devotes 
nearly a volume and a half to pub- 
lishing letters of the author’s father, 
which in themselves are only of sub- 
sidiary interest, although they show 
that some of her talent came by in- 
heritance. It is far from being so 
complete and so unreserved as a 
perfect ought to be; 
although for that, of course, th 
were obvious reasons, as in the 
matter of those relations with Alfred 
de Musset,: to which she barely 
adverts. But its imperfections are 
of the less importance, that it is 
by no means our purpose to re- 
view it as a book—we only mean 
_ to refer to it as a commentary ; nor 
shall we be tempted even to ‘notice 
its interesting chapters, except in 
so far as they bear directly on our 
subject. On the other hand, al- 
though it is provokingly curtailed, 
yet it treats at almost disproportion- 
ate length of the years in which 
her character was forming. It em- 
braces the beginning of her literary 
career, with a portion of the time 
when she pursued it unremittingly. 
She dwells on the long story of h 


-instincts. 


relations with her mother, grand- 
mother, and husband ; and, in short, 
although there are incidents. and 
circumstances on which she very 
naturally prefers to be silent, we 
have no reason to complain of her 
reticence in all that concerns her 
feelings and her temperament. So 
we shall simply glance at the Auto- 
biography, in so far as it throws 
light on her novels, and try to give 
an idea ‘of her various powers by 
selecting for remark some of her 
most characteristic fictions. 

To begin with, her Bohemian 
habits of life, and her somewhat 
contemptuous defiance of the. pre- 
judices of society, may be in some 
measure explained by hereditary 
y her father’s side she 
could trace descent from illustrious 
ancestors; through her mother she 
sprang directly from the people, 
But neither on the one side nor the 
other had the marriage laws been 
held in great regard. It is true 
that her father, Captain Dupin, had 
been born in wedlock; and_ her 
grandmother, Madame Dupin-Fran 
ceuil, who almost adopted her, was, 
so far as nates See a model of 

riety. But her paternal great- _ 
had an actress, 
the illegitimate daughter of Maurice 
of Saxony, who was almost as cele-, 
brated a roué as a general; and the 
Marshal was the most distinguished 
of the numerous bastards of the no- 
torious Augustus of Poland. Her 
mother had had a natural child be- 
fore making her father’s acquaint- 
ance, and it was only owing to a 
tardy after thought that the little 
Amantine herself was born in law- 
ful wedlock, An illegitimate son of 
her father’s by a previous connec- » 
tion was brought up in childish 
intimacy with her at Nohant; and, 
to complete the odd cycle of irregu- 
larities, her husband, M. Dudevant, 
was likewise illegitimate, although 
his father was pleased to acknow- 
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and provide for him. Her 
mother from the first was placed in 
~ gw false position, and she seems to 
have been the last person in the 
world to bring up a daughter dis- 
ereetly. It is true that she showed 
perfect propriety in her conduct 
after her early fauz pas, and was 
faithful to the memory of the hus- 
band, of whom she had been un- 
pleasantly jealous. Her daughter 
represents her us conforming herself 
adroitly to her new position—as 
being singularly fascinating when 
she pleased, both in manners and 
conversation. But it was long 
before Captain Dupin had the 
courage to acknowledge the secret 


connection to the mother of whom — 


he stood extraordinarily in awe. 
When the two women were brought 
together at last, it was owing to 
the unconscious intermediation of 
the little Amantine, who won the 
heart of her grandmother in a 
dramatic introduction when she 
was presented to her incognita, 
Madame Dupin the younger was 
only made welcome as the mother 
of her engaging child, and hence 
a certain jealousy with which she 
regarded the child ever afterwards, 
She was passionately attached to 
her daughter after her own peculiar 
fashion; but she was subject to 
violent outbreaks of anger, of which 
the girl was often the victim. 

us from the first Madame Du- 
devant’s upbringing was peculiar, to 
say the least of it ; and she was in 
familiar communication with most 
eccentric characters before she was 
well out of her cradle. The nurse 
who volunteered to attend to the 
baby when the mother was worn 
out by sleepless nights and the 
bonne was too careless to be trusted, 
being a middle-aged clerk, devoted to 
wine and beer, pipes, billiards, and 
dominoes, And her connection with 
this odd foster-father had been so 
close, that when the famous author 


was a woman of forty, he still ad- 
dressed her as if she were an infant. 
When she was but a few years 
old, her unconscious training for 
the career she was to excel in had 
commenced. Charles Dickens tells 
us how in his early boyhood he 
delighted in’ devouring the old- 
fashioned novels he found in the 
cupboard of hisroom. Such seenes 
and characters 2s he revelled in at 
second-hand in ‘Tom Jones’ and 
‘Roderick Random,’ the little 
Amantine Dupin had seen for her- 
self when she was even younger, 
She followed the French army into 
Spain in the days of Napoleon’s 
occupation. The scenes of devas- 
tation in the country they travelled 
through were indelibly imprinted 
on her childish memory, At Mad- 
rid she was in a manner adopted as 
the child of her father’s regiment. 
Distinguished chiefs of the Empire 
amused themselves with her prattle ; 
rough comrades of her father petted 
her and dandled her on their knees. 
She informs us that she had a mar- 
vellously retentive memory, although 
it was capriciously so, like that of 
most clever children. Many things 
vanished from it like breath from 
a mirror, while others were photo- 
graphed for all time. Thus she re- 
members being awakened one night, 
with her father and mother, by the 
heartrending cries of Murat, who 
occupied an adjoining chamber, and 
who was suffering from severe in- 
flammation of the intestines, “I 
heard the cries of the poor hero, 
so terrible in war, so pusillanimous 
away from the battle-field.” 

It would be curious could we 
ascertain how far that early sojourn 
in a garrison explains the extraordi- 
nary manner in which she identi- 
fies herself in many of her novels 
with the feelings and expressions of 
the veterans of the Empire. It is 
the privilege of gevius to clothe 
itself in the individualities of its 
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chological costumes more quickly 
than an actor-of-all-work ata village 


‘fair. A Shakespeare makes himself 


as naturally at home in the grave- 
digger or the Dogberry as in the phi- 
losophical Prince of Denmark or his 
supple courtier. But we scarcely know 


__ amore surprising instance of adapta- 


bility in modern fiction than that 
of this extraordinary Frenchwoman, 
when she writes or speaks as a 
rough-tongued; coarse-thinking, but 
honest soldier. Take her Borel or 
her Capitaine Jean in her ‘ Jacques,’ 
a novel we shall allude to by-and- 
by. Their letters smell in every line 
of the main-guard, the bivouac, and 
the military café ;.and their blunt, 
rasping, vigorous periods seem to 
keep time to the clank of the spurs 
and the sabre. You would say that 
the writer had not only here made 
no call on her imagination, but had 
lived her life in the atmosphere of 
the camp and barrack-yard, only mix- 
ing at intervals, and by constraint, 
with women and pekins, Was 
it that the dim recollections of the 
language and manners with which 
the child had long before been 
familiar, were revived of a sudden in 
a rush of inspiration, when ideas 
were crowding upon her to suit her 
purpose? When Amantine was in 
quarters at Madrid, she had actual- 
ly donned the dress of the army. 
Murat, as she fancies, had expressed 
some displeasure that Captain Du- 
pin, who was one of his aides-de- 
camp, should be dragging women 
and children about with him in cir- 
cumstances where they were | 
to prove an encumbrance. At 

events, the little demoiselle was 
attired in a coquettish uniform, 
with pantaloons, spurred boots, 


and sabre, complete. And it was 
that early introduction to the gar- 
ments of the other sex which, as she 
tells us afterwards, helped to induce 
her to resume them in middle life, 


several creations, changing its when she was bunting all over Paris 


in pursuit of literary material}. so 
in that instance, at all events, the 
child was the mother of the woman, 
These picturesque incidents: of 
her early years explain one side of 
her practical training. But the 
scene changed when she was domi 
ciled at the chateau of Nohant, or 
when she accompanied her dignified 
yrandmother on periodical visits to 


aris. Madame Dupin-Franceuil was 


a stately dame of the old school, who 
its polished traditions, 
and prided herself on being a rigid 
disciplinarian. With her, Amantine 
lived in the fallen class of the 
seigneurs, among the memories of 
their former position; and in these 
primitive remote districts they 
retained some measure of their former 
authority. She took kindly to her 
asant neighbours, whom she found 
iendly and respectful; she ap 


ciated the honest substratum of their 


natures, while thoroughly wide- 
awake to their failings; and she fell 
in love with those humble and tran- 
quil existences which she delighted 
to depict in such rosy colours, It 
was at Nohant she b 


her into sympathy with the ru 

beauties that only commend 
selves to the born artist. 
described to us admirably how they 
oy te her, in the introduction 
to her charming ‘ Mare au Diable.’ 
For her, the forbidding lines of a 
long grey expanse of landes and 
corn-fields, broken in the foreground 


by some peasants with their teams = 


& la Rosa Bonheur, and viewed 


through the mists of. an autumn . 


morning, was a picture as fascinat- 
ing in its bey | as anything in the 
Alps or the Apennines. Here isa 
description of a scene in the wild 
neighbourhood in which she nursed 
so mavy of her most cherished fan- 
cies 

“Between Chateauroux and Nohant 


that com-: 
munion with nature which brought ~ 


She 
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recommences a kind of Sologne, which 
is prolon to the opening of the 
Black Valley. It is much less poverty- 
stricken and less ugly than the So- 
logne, ially nowadays, that almost 
all of it that lies close to the road has 
been brought under cultivation. More- 
over, the ground shows some undula- 
tion; and behind the great stretches 
of heath, you come again almost every- 
where on the blue horizons of the 
fertile land in the midst of which 
extends this miniature desert. . . . 
This desert—for even nowadays it is 
barely sprinkled with a few farm- 
houses and some huts, and at the 
time of my narrative it did not boast 
a single one—is called in the country 
La Brande. . . . La Brande, at the 
_ time of which I am speaking, was 

still an impracticable cloaque, and a 
country that was absolutely aban- 
doned. There was no road marked 
out—or rather, there were a hundred 
of them—each cart or rattle-trap in 
the season of the rains trying to make 
itself a safer and easier way than the 


When in Paris, the Dupin family, 


with a few of their intimates, used 
to assemble round the table of the 
Abbé de Beaumont, George Sand’s 
grand-uncle. The Abbé was a 
priest of the old régime, whose 
soutane sat loosely on his shoulders, 
“He was the very opposite,” she 
says, “of my canon in ‘Consuelo;? 
for there I have depicted a canon 
who was chaste, and my grand- 
uncle prided himself on being quite 
the reverse. He had no sort of 
ori with regard to women,” 
vided they were pleasant and 
ood-looking, he asked no questions 
about their birth or their ante- 
eedents. As for Amantine’s own 
appearance, she describes herself as 
being neither plain nor pretty ia 
her youth ; and this is the des 
tion of her person, as she imagines 
it taken down by a commissary of 
police: “ Black eyes and black hair, 
ordinary forehead, pale complexion, 
well-shaped nose, round chin, me- 


dium-sized mouth ; height, five feet 
ten; particular marks, none.” For 
long, she says, the kings and the 
princes in fairy tales delighted her 
infinitely. To her infantine mind, 
they meant everything that was 
eable, and benevolent, and beau- 
iful. The luxury they lived in, 
the splendours that surrounded 
them, dazzled her fancy; but for 
herself, at no time did she care 
much for these thin That is to 
say, she had such Bohemian enjoy- 
ment of them as the sy has of 
the woodland nook which he has 
poenen upon as a place to swing 
is camp-kettle; but the bare enjoy- 
ment suffices him without the pos- 
session, and if the place ever be- 
came his, he would only possess it . 
to part with it, But already the 
future writer of romances was weav- 
ing fancies and elaborating tales. 
ready she had her favourite spot 
where inspiration descended on her ; 
and she used to seat herself at her 
mother’s feet before the fire, gazin 
into an old fire-screen, covered wit 
green. In that fire-screen marvel- 
ous pictures would design them- 
selves, as they were said to do in 
the pool of ink ia the palm of the 
Egyptian sorcerers, She would lose 
the meaning of her mother’s read- 
ing aloud; the monotonous drone 
of the words would lull her into a 
trance where her fancy was active, 
Woods and meadows and streams; 
towns and towers of gorgeous archi- 
tecture ; fairy palaces in enchanted 
come flashing out 
in brilliant colours on the old green 
stuff of the fire-screen. She shut her 
eves and she saw it all still; when 
she opened them, it was nowhere 
visible but on the fire-screen. 

That same quick and impression- 
able fancy made her singularly 
sensible, later, to the contagious 
superstitions of the ts with 
whom she passed much of her time 
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in the Berri. She did not pre- 
cisely believe in. phantoms and 
ghosts, nor in the fiend who was 
supposed to haunt the gloomy re- 
cesses of the Black Valley ; yet she 
doubted and shivered in the appre- 
hension of a meeting with them. 
The desultory, and even contradic- 
tory character of her upbringing, 
was fatal, indeed, to anything like 
a well-reasoned firmness or consis- 
tency of principle, and explains the 
subsequent vacillations of her mind 
between mysticism, devotion, and 
something like scepticism. Now 
she was in the hands of a foolish 
mother, who professed to be as much 
of a philosopher and esprit fort as a 
woman of no education could be; 
now she was being wrought upon 
by the influence of her strong-minded 
grandmother, who was severe to 
austerity in the practices and disci- 
pline of religion, although she had 
to confess on her deathbed that 
she had ceased her petitions to God 
since He had done her the injury of 
removing her son. She was spoiled 
by foolish servants, and excited by 
the hobgoblin tales of the rustics. 
During great part of her time she 
was left to follow her own devices ; 
and those oddly-chosen friends to 
whom she took most enthusiastically 
had generally some eccentricity or 
foible that charmed her. Although 
she had the first place in the heart 
of her mother tad grandmother, and 
of more than one strange character 
besides, she may rather be ga eg 
have “growed,” like Topsy, than 
to bese ht while 
the luxuriant growth was distorted 
by sinister influences, which partly 
served to counteract each other, but 
which left their unmistakable traces 
‘behind. By nature thoughtful and 
speculative, the child first, and 
afterwards the girl, was quick to 
detect and reason on these contra- 
dictions, So it came about that she 


had no great faith in such spas- 
modie as she received and 
in the absence of any reliable guid- 
ance, took the habit of dreaming 
out paths for herself. She was like 
a stranger cast away in that district 
of La Brande we have heard her 


_ describe ; and if she had the advan- 


e of being early taught self-con- 
Shue: to the last she nis led 
by the wild feuz follets, which she 
would follow for a time in assured 
confidence, 

Her sojourn in a convent; the 
ger friends she made there ; and 


er rebellion against the pretensions 


of her prying confessor,—although 
they occupy a very considerable 
space in her Life, have only to do 
indirectly with our subject. They 
assisted her literary education, in so 
far as they brought her in contact 
with the clerical order; gave her 
an insight into girlish friendshi 

which her inner consciousness mi ft 
have supplied ; And made her grad 
ate by experience and assiduous 
ractice in the complete art of 
eminine letter-writing. After the 
convent seclusion came marriage, as 
a matter of course. Her marriage 


t 
u- 


was one of convenance, and it turned - 


out most nahsppily, although the 
appearance-of M. Casimir Dudevant 
had been far from displeasing to 
her, and though for a.time it seemed 
as if they might have lived together 
in tolerable comfort. It would be 
unprofitable to go into the history 
of their differences; and it is im- 
possible in a one-sided narrative to 
attempt to apportion the blame, 
The incompatibility of temper on 
which the lady grounds the separa- 
tion is sufficient to explain it. In 
her many tomances, she has never 
once imagined a man with whom 
we can sure that she could 


have lived happily. Not that she 
had not an ample fund of affection, 
which she lavished freely on her 
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children, on her nearest relations, 
and her intimates; but she was 
not a woman to acknowl a 
master, nor would she have n 
content with a humble servant in 
her husband. As for companionship 
and confidence, founded on an easy 
understanding — to assure these, 
the mutual concessions must have 
been constant, and the mutual com- 
placency unbounded. The witchery 
of love may do much, no doubt; but 
the spell must have been miraculous 
that could have imposed a perma- 
nent restraint on a nature so ardent, 
so emotional, and so impressionable. 
Her tastes and opinions were pro- 
nounced before she had well entered 
on life; and although she passed 
so much of her life by preference in 
the country, yet excitement of some 
kind was absolutely indispensable 
to her. She loved to govern her 
own actions, and to be in a position 
to give herself up to her impulses. 
She confesses that in many respects 
she remained a child to the last— 
we may add, a spoiled child, She 
writes_of her early married life :— 


“A> genuine healthy gaiety is ab- 
to me. What is 
over-sprightly disgusts me; what is 
over-refined wearies me. I like to 
listen to brilliant talk when I am dis- 
to the labour of attention ; but 
cannot endure for any time any sort 
of sustained conversation without ex- 
periencing t fatigue. If it is seri- 
ous, it has the effect on me of a political 
meeting or a business conference ; if it 
is ill-natured, it is none the more ani- 
mating on that account. Even when 
there is anything to be said or heard, 
the subject is exhausted in an hour, 
r there is nothing more to be done 

an tostumble aboutit. . . . 

“ What is to be done, then, to enliven 
the hours of an everyday existence? 
Talking oe generally occupies the 
men ; talking dress consoles the women. 
In these respects I am neither man nor 
woman ; I amachild. In doing some 
work with my hands which amuses my 
eyes, or in taking a walk that occupies 


my legs, what I desire to have around 


me is an interchange of vitality, which ~ 
does not make me feel the emptiness ~ 


and the horror of human things. . . . 
I have no sanctity infused into my life, 
but I insist on poetry as a condition 
of existence ; and everything that too 
cruelly kills the dream of the good, the 
simple, and the true, which alone sup- 
ages me against the terror of the age, 

a torture from which I shrink as 
‘much as possible.” 


Interpret that passage by help of 
the context, and it gives you a clue 
to the -temperament of the writer. 
Translate it literally into everyday 
pesetios, and you see how impossi- 

le it was that she should stoop her 
neck complacently to a conjugal 
am or jog placidly along in double 

arness with such a companion as 
one.of the dull draught-oxen of her 
Berri. That excessive mobility of 
mind and fancy, which enabled her 


- to multiply plots and personages in 


every possible variety of combina- 
tion, kept her swaying about between 
exaltation and depression, and hur- 
ried her continually between remote 
extremes, As it was, though M, Du- 
devant stood pertinaciously on his 
legal rights later, so far as their joint 
property was concerned, and, accord- 
ing to his wife, behaved very badly ; 
yet, when at first they decided on 
partial separation, he seems to have 
taken his part with truly French 
aplomb. When well-meaning friends 
remonstrated with his brilliant and 
strong - minded wife as to certain 
vagaries, which were at all events 
indiscreet, she had an answer that 
was so far satisfactory—her hus- 
band did not disapprove them. It 
was then she took to rambling Paris 


in men’s clothes. She says that the — 


idea was si ted by her mother, 
to whom she had been complaining 
of the inadequacy of her means. 
The veteran campaigner remarked : 
“T can manage very well with m 

means at my time of life, and wit 

my habits ; but when I was young, 
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and your father was in straits for 
money, he took it into his head to 
dress me en gargon. My sister did 
the same; and we went everywhere 
on foot with our husbands—to the 
theatre, to all the places. We saved at 
Jeast one-half in our housekeeping.” 
Having worn boy’s clothes at Mad- 
rid, she took to the notion the more 
kindly. She adopted a long over- 
coat, styled, from a family joke, red- 
ingote-quérite ; because her brother 
had told them that the regimental 
tailor fitted the regiment by taking 
the general measure over a sentry- 
box. At all events, the loose gar- 
ment effectually masked the female 
shape, and showed how little she 
stood on personal appearance, We 
take it, that this masculine costume, 
with the liberty it allowed her, was 
symbolical of the absolute impos- 
sibility of her being happy in the 
married state. Of course, it gave 
an occasion to calumny, which cal- 
umny was not slow to avail itself 
of ; but we have no reason to doubt 
that George Sand was right in in- 
dignantly protesting against the im- 
peachments that condemned her 
for anything worse than indiscre- 
tions. And it is not her readers 
and admirers who ought to blame 
her for. these indiscretions. Un- 
questionably, nothing helped her 
more towards prolonging her liter- 
ary successes, and varying the many 
entertainments she provided, than 
the days and nights she d in 
that mask and domino, while wan- 
dering in search of piguanies. ex- 
periences. She says herself— 


“I called that bluntly ma vie de: 


gamin, and there were-really some 
traces of the habit of aristocracy in the 
sardonic manner in which I regarded 
it; for at bottom, my character was 
being formed, and actual life revealed 
itself to me, while wearing the bor- 
rowed dress which suffered me to be 
sufficiently a man to see into spheres 
that would otherwise have been closed 


for ever to the im country- 
woman I had been till then, At 
tem I examined arts and politics, no 
onger merely by induction and de- 
duction, as I might have done in some 
particular historical subject; but in 
the history and romance of society and 
living humanity, I contemplated this 

ctacle from all possible points, in 

e slips and on the stage, in the boxes 
and in the pit. I went up to all the 
floors ; from the club to the workshop, 
from the café to the garret, It was 
only in the salons that I found no- 
thing todo. I made the acquaintance 
of the whole world between the arti- 
san and the artist. I had, notwith- 
standing, gone but little to his gather- 
ings, and had always avoided his fétes, 
which bored me beyond all endurance ; 
but I acquainted myself with his do- 
mestic life, until he had nothing left 
to disclose to me. Charitable people, 
always ready in their foul imagination 
to degrade the mission of the artist, 
have said that then and afterwards I 
indulged myself in a vicious cursosity. 
They lied like cowards, and that is all 
I have to reply to them.” 


The story of her iutroduction to 
literary pursuits, still more of the 
production of her various works, is 
more meagre than we might. have 
hoped; but nevertheless there is 
much to interest in it. Unlike 
Balzac, whom she knew well, she 
made a success at once when she 
tried in earnest. But her attem 
at a début were sufficiently dis- 
couraging. She had written from 
time to time, as most clever women 
do, specially when they have gen- 
uine literary instincts. She had 
thrown her work aside, or destroyed 
it unfinished, having sense enough 
to know that she was merely trifling. 
But when pecuniary anxieties began 
to weigh upon her, she thought 
seriously of eking out her income 
with her peo; and she carried a 
story, of which she had conceived 
some hopes, to the residence of M, 


de Keratry, a candid Breton critic. - 
M. de Keratry treated his visitor ~ 
de haut en bas, but he gave her no 
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cause to complain of his perfect 
sincerity, “ Croyez-moi, me dit- 
il gravement, comme j’ouvrais la 
derniére porte de son sanctuaire, ne 
faites pas de livres, faites des en- 
fants. Ma foi, monsieur, lui repon- 
dis-je, en pouffant de rire et en lui 
fermant sa porte sur le nez, gardez 
le precepte pour vous-méme, si 
bon vous semble ;”—M. de Keratry 
being an elderly man, lately mar- 
ried to a fragile wife. 

Everybody knows, or ought to 
know, how the famous pseudonym 
of George Sand had its origin in a 
passing —— with Jules San- 
deau. It was her ‘Indiana’ that 
brought her fame and notoriety ; and 
apropos to her writing that remark- 
able novel, we may advert again to 


her theory of inspiration :— . 


“Inspiration—there is a something 
very difficult to define, and most im- 
rtant to analyse, as a superhuman 
act, as an almost divine interposition. 
Inspiration is for the artists what 
ce is for the Christians ; and people 
cars not hitherto had the idea of for- 
bidding the faithful to welcome grace 
when it descends upon their souls. 
orte I battle against a public and 
universal prejudice. You are told not 
to travel by a beaten highroad; and 
when a manner has pleased, a whole 
century sets to crying, ‘Give me the 
same again ; nothing else is worth the 
having.’ Woe,then, to the innovators! 
They must succumb, or support a ter- 
rible struggle, until their protest, which 
in the beginning was a war-cry of re- 
volt, becomes in its turn a tyranny 
which will crush or contend inst 
ather innovations equally legitimate 
and desirable. 
**T have always been of opinion that 
the word ‘inspiration’ is most ambi- 
tious, and is only apres to genius 
of the first order. I should never ven- 
ture to appropriate it to myself, with- 
out some slight protest against the 
emphasis of a term which can only 
find its sanction in an incontestable 
success. Yet there ought to be a word 
which would spare the blushes of 
modest and well-educated people, and 


Jan. 


which might;express that sort of grdce 
which comes down, more or less vivify- 
ing, more or less fertilising, on all the 


heads which are devoted to their art. . 


There is no workman so humble as 
not to have his hour of inspiration; 
and perhaps the heavenly fluid is as 
precious in the vase of clay as in the 
vase of gold ; only the one preserves it 
in its purity, the other deteriorates_it 
or is shattered.” 


Whatever she might claim for 
herself, there could be no question 
of the inspiration in ‘ Indiana; 
while in its conception, as in its 
development, it was a revolt of 
the author against the tyranny of 
literary fashions as of social sys- 
tems. But we shall pass on to that 
novel immediately; and must dis- 

ose, in the mean time, of the rest 
of the Life. She protests that she 


would neither have chosen the liter- 


ary profession nor courted celebrity 
as matter of taste. She would have 
referred to subsist by manual la- 
Soe could she have earned suffi- 
cient to assure the liberty of her 
actions and some little leisure. 
That being impossible, she set her- 
self to make money as she best 
could. That she may have been 
deceived in that idea of hers, is 


almost certain; but how natural — 


such romantic sentiments sound on 
her lips! We see how, whether 
from conviction or self-illusion, she 
came so conscientiously to glorify 
labour, ane to seek for the lingering 
traces of the golden age among com- 
munities of virtuous and laborious 
peasants. For some time she pre- 
served the incognito she had made 
famous, but money came to her 
more slowly than fame. She 
changed one attic for another, her 
later lodgings seeming palaces to 
those she bad ‘left for them. But 
even in her enforced frugality she 
had something of the extravagant 
habits and tastes of an artist: she 
had many and urgent calls on her 
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© purse; she travelled considerably ; 
she kept up a certain comfort in her 


country mansion; shé. was most. 
liberal to the poor in her neigh- 
bourhood, though she says nothi 

of it herself; and though om 
money must have gone through her 
hands, at no period of her life was 
she wealthy. No doubt, with her 
as with Balzac, the pecuniary 
straits she passed through, and 
the lawsuits about money matters 
in which she was involved with 
her husband, went far to extend the 


circle of her connaissances, Thanks- 


to her own trying experiences, like 
her friend and fellow-author, she 
could describe poverty, harsh credi- 
tors, lawyers, sheriff-officers, possi- 
bly the usurers, all the more vividly, 

The Autobiography comes abrupt- 
ly to a close nearly one-and-twenty 
years before her death, But pos- 
sibly, so far as her novels are con- 
cerned, it has told us very nearly 
all she was inclined to tell, She 
often states clearly her ideas and 
opinions. We have such lights as 
can be thrown upon them by her 
antecedents and experiences—we 
have the clue to many of her beset- 
ting ideas, and are assisted in recon- 
ciling apparent inconsistencies, We 
understand how she had learned so 
tuch in so many various ways, 
and we comprehend the general 
principles on which she went to 
work, puzzling and conflicting as 
they quently were.  Fervid, 
emotional, and dependent on ex- 
citement, yet given over in her 
calmer or more sombre moods to 
religious mysticism or philosophi- 
cal reflection, she had run through 
an extraordinary range of feeling, 
and identified herself with an eccen- 
tric variety of the phases of human 
nature. And it only remains for 
us, in connection with her confi- 
dences, to take a cursory glance at 
some half-dozen of her innumerable 
novels, Tastes may differ as widely 
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as her styles; but the novels we 
select shall at least be in a manner 
representative, and it is ‘Indiana’ 
that naturally presents itself first. 
There are other stories of hers. 
which we infinitely prefer to it, for 
there is much in the plot that 


shocks our moral sense; but in its ~ 


own way, she never surpassed that 
book. It may be said to be the 


first of her independent works, and. | 


it shows the first bloom of. that. 
freshness which never deserted her ; 


yet it was written by a mature « 


woman who had experienced or suf- 
fered, or imagined she had suffered, 
all she expressed. It is very well 
for her to disavow all identity with 
her heroine; nor do we assume for 
a moment that the passions and 


sentiments she attributes to Indiana 
were the exact reflex of her own, ‘ 


But evidently the overwhelming in- 
spiration that swept her along came 
from the force of painful feelings. 
that had been long pent up. From 


her childhood she had been dream~ — 


ing rebellion against the system that, 
laid so heavy a burden on her sex, 
She had brooded over fancied 
wrongs ill she came firmly to be- 
lieve in them: we can conceive her 
carried away by the pathetic elo-- 
quence of her mournful self-com- 
munings, till she felt those arbitrary 
arrangements she resented as pro- 
found personal griefs. Then she. 
had married, and married unhap- 
pily. We fully credit her when she 

us that her novel has no direct. 
reference to the husband from whom, 
she had separated; but the man 
who occupied her mind represented. 
a detested system, and her own per-- 
sonal instance gave point and poign-- 
ancy to her sentimental indictments. 
of it, Although we dislike launch- 
ing out in lan: that may pass. 
for an affected imitation of the 
French, ‘Indiana’ was veritably the. 
cry of a soul in anguish—the out- 


‘break of an overstrung nature that. 
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finds relief in lamenting and de- 
nouncing its wrongs. Even when 
she is most morbid in her exalta- 
tion, when her high- flown senti- 
ments seem most false to common- 
sense and sound principles, there 
is an unmistakable air of convic- 
tion in them which rsuades 
you of her earnestness. You feel 

ou are being carried off your 
be in spite of your better judg- 
ment, You cannot withhold your 
sympathy, although you would fain 
invoke your convictions to help 
you to harden your heart. She 
tells us herself, in her Life, that she 
wrote the book under the influence 
of an emotion most keen and pecu- 
liar—such an emotion as she had 
never experienced before ; that she 
wrote it in a single burst of impulse, 
with no settled design, and without 
a conception of whither her fancies 
might leading her. She took 
no conscious thought, as she went 
along, to the social problems she 
was touching on. And had she 
‘said nothing of the sort, we should 
have felt equally assured of that. 
The book is the expression of irre- 
pressible feeling; it is pregnant 
with strange revelations, that ab- 
‘sorb you in the development of the 
sentimental study. In short, the 
main idea of the plot came as an 
inspiration on the author, and the 
‘subsidiary incidents naturally evolv- 
ed themselves from it. 

Tndiana is nothing but sentiment 
and passion. Although of a more 
refined nature, and somewhat more 
highly educated, she is as little 
‘self-governed, and as capable of 
follies, as the unhappy Noun, her 
‘warm-blooded foster-sister. Like 
one of the volcanoes of her own tro- 
pical latitudes, repressed emotions 
in subdued ebullitions have been 
wearing her fragile frame and wast- 
ing her delicate charms, She has a 
boundless yearning for sympath 
and tenderness ; and from her gi 
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hood she has been accumulating 
treasures of love, which she only 
sighs for an opportunity of lavish- 
ing. It is such a woman, according 
to George Sand, who is almost neces- 
sarily fated to be made miserable by 
the harsh injustice of our social 
laws. It is so hard to find the kin- 
dred spirit that is fitted to appre- 
ciate and honour her. Brought 
up in the seclusion of a southern 
island, peopled by slaves and money- 
making slaveholders, the chances of 
such a- miracle are overwhelmingly 
against her. Her imaginative na- 
ture is altogether antagonistic to 
the interested motives of a highly 
practical society; she is inevitably 
predestined to point a moral as to 
the cruelty of those indissoluble 
marriages of convenance. In obedi- 
ence to a practice she never dream- 
ed of disputing, this warm-hearted, 


ungoverned nature is given to the — 


veteran Delmare. Colonel Del- 
mare is a husband like another; 
somewhat brusque and hard per- 
haps, but the soul of honour after 
ideas of his own, and by no means 
incapable of attachment. A com- 
monplace wife might be reasonably 


happy with him; she might accus- . 


tom herself to him or deceive him, 
as the case might be. Mated with 
Indiana, both of them are doomed 
to misery, and neither is specially 
to blame. It is the monstrous cus- 
tom that makes such things pos- 
sible, while it opens no door of 
honourable escape on this side of the 
grave. The rift grows into a breach, 
and gradually widens; the Colonel 
suffers, but he is strong enough ‘to 
bear suffering; and such coarse na- 
tures as his, with plenty of vulgar 
objects to distract them, come off 
cheaply after all. 

It is a woman like Indiana who 
is really to be pitied. In her mor- 
bid sensibility, she feels in every 
nerve ; and love, as she has dreamed 
it, is the idea that fills her mind to 
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the exclusion of everything else. 
Can nature, providence, the Supreme 
Being, or whoever or whatever ar- 
ra these things, intend that her 
noble possibilities are to be wasted ; 
and that when a Perseus, mounted 
on his Pegasus, comes to her and 
offers to free her from her chains ? 
If she is tempted by the presence 
of some one who realises her un- 
spoken aspirations, is she to be con- 
demned if she consent to make that 
hero happy? Her grateful heart 
pleads in his favour ; for by him she 
may be welcomed as an angel, and 
she is all unappreciated where she 
is. Clearly, she is not to be hardly 
judged should she take that dis- 
interested view of her duty; and 
yet George Sand pays an involun-, 
tary tribute to the value of the 
morality whose rule we recognise 
by mn Oe Indiana prolong her 
resistance to her first lover, after 
she has owned to him that he is 
absolutely the master of her heart. 
The unfortunate Noun had saccumb- 
ed at once ; and we feel that Indiana, 
who has just as little principle, is so 
much Noun’s moral superior inso- 
much as she preserves her purity. It 
is impossible that a pature represen- 
ted as animated by the most refined 
instincts should not be warned by 
her conscience that there are things 
that must be necessarily debasing, 
independent altogether of arbitrary 
laws. We are told, indeed, that 
she made her heroism consist in 
giving herself over blindly to her 
love. But before we know her so 
well, we are startled in the powerful 
scene where this gentle, sensitive, 
fragile woman comes to dictate the 
terms to Raymon on which she will 
consent to his wishes. “I know 


- you have the talent of compliment,” 


she said; “ but do not hope to work 
on my vanity. It‘is not homage 
that I want, but affection, I must 
be loved without division, without 
withdrawal, without reserve. You 


must be ready to sacrifice everything 
to me—fortune, reputation, duty, 
business, principles, family—every- 
thing, monsieur; because I “ 
throw the same devotion into the 
balance, .and shall insist upon the 
same return.” 

“You see that you cannot love 
me so,” she goes on; but in her 
heart she hopes and believes that: 
he can. Raymon, of course, proves 
unworthy of her; and he is brought 
in, we may suppose, as a living 

roof that women may be mistaken 
in their lovers as well as their hus- 
bands—reason the more against 
indissoluble tics, however happily 
things may seem to promise. And 
all the time Indiana has at her 
elbow the very treasure she has 
sighed for so long, It is true that 
it would take more than human 
intelligence to pierce the impene- 
trable disguise it has pl Sir 
Ralph to assume. He is the very 
opposite of his tropical cousin in 
temperament as in physique. It is 
true that his passions, like hers, 
are violent enough; but he has 
them absolutely under his command, 
His existence near Indiana is a tor- 
turing delight, yet he never betrays 


a symptom of his pangs or fate 
her the faintest suspicion of his 
feelings; and he is a noble speci- 
men of self-effacement in the style 
of Victor Hugo—that is to say, 
almost inconceivably erated. 
When he is left alone with Indiana 
in the world as her sole protector, 
with the strange task of consoling her 
for the discovery that her lover has 
been false, the form of consolation 
that occurs to him is characteristic 
and heathenish enough. It would 
have been not unnatural for the 
phlegmatic and conscientious Ralph 
to put an end to a loathsome exist- 
ence when his self-imposed duties 
were at an end, It would be nat- 
ural for the emotional Indiana to 
throw herself, in a fit of excitement, — 
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into the arms of death, as the un- 
fortunate Noun had done. But it 
was a daring idea, the making her 
draw courage from Sir Ralph’s iron 
coolness and firmness to go with 
him over the ocean to thesisland of 
Bourbon, becatise he reminds her of 
a bewitching spot where they can 
make a dramatic exit from the 
world. The conception would be 
revolting had our feelings been less 
highly wrought: as it is, it shows 
the realistic power of the author, 
that it strikes us as nothing more 
than slightly melodramatic, till we 
come to reflect on it at leisure. 
Such power is dangerous, no 
doubt ; and the teachings of Indiana 
are almost ostentatiously immoral. 
Bat we question whether the book 
is really pernicious, at all events 
to people who have passed their 
premiere jeunesse, and tasted of the 
tree of knowledge of good and 
évil. For reason and conscience 
resume their rights when you 
have disengaged yourself from the 
influences that have intoxicated 
you; and the whole of the morality 
of Indiana is seen to be the specu- 
lations of an enthusiast. There is 
not a suggestion of grossness or 
coarseness, and delicate and even 
dangerous topics are handled in the 
least objectionable way. But we 
are bound to observe that there are 
other books of the author which are 
less inoffensive, There is ‘ Jacques,’ 
for example; and ‘ Jacques,’ in its own 
strange fashion, is almost a master- 
piece of cleverness. In ‘ Jacques,’ it 
is the husband who plays the unselfish 
r6le of Ralph in * Indiana;’ and he 
pays a sublime tribute to the eternal 
soundness of his author’s eccentric 
ideas on love and marriage by sacri- 


ficing his life and worldly advan-. 


tages to the happiness of an unfaith- 
ful wife and unworthy acquaintance. 


Jacques is emphatically a man, and 
aman of a rare stamp. His 


of Ralph, 


Froid is fully equal to 


and never belies itself. His con- 


science never gives him a qualm, 
because he has his personal code of 
honour and morals. Having served 
in the cavalry in his youth, he has 
been a hard liver in bis day, and 
has repeatedly made a fool of him- 
self for the woman whom for the 
moment he persuaded himself that 
he adored. He decides to marry 
and settle. His choice lights on a 

oung girl who is many years his 
junior, though he is still in the 
prime of life. She admires, but 
cannot succeed in understanding 
him. She is always troubling her- 
self about the secrets which the re- 
formed roué may be hiding from 
her. And Jacques, constitutionally 


-and on principle, makes so much of 


a mystery of the springs that govern 
his uct, that. it no 
the poor girl is puzzled. 

e story is told in the shape of 
correspondence ; and thus, as inei- 
dents develop themselves, we have 
a running commentary supplied iu 
the most piquant and artistic manner. 
Fernande (the wife) is most unfor- 
tunate in a female friend, who, 
under the pretext of instructing her 

irlish inexperience, su all 
sorts of far-fetched suspicions, The 
long and the short of it is, that be- 
cause Fernande cannot fathom her 
husband, she laments herself as a 
Semme incomprise ; so she, too, goes 
on the search for sympathy. The 
slope she treads towards the inevit- 
able fall is so gentle at first as to 
be almost imperceptible. She con- 
cerns herself about the sorrows of 
an unhappy lover, and offers her- 
self as intermediary with the object 
of his affections, The perilous in- 
timacy, sweetened by her tears and 
smiles, seduces him into transferring 
his love; and that power of sym- 
pathy which exercises an irresistible 
sway over its predestined subjects, 
betrays her into reciprocating his 
passion, Yet she never loses her 
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regard for her husband—a regard 
which is scarcely to be distinguished 
from her early love. Jaeques, who 
is preternatarally shrewd and clear- 
sighted, anticipates the course of 
her unlawful passion; and his 
fancies pass into fixed beliefs, a full 
stage or so in advance of the sad 
reality. He suffers terribly as he 
sees the woman he loves slipping 
through his fingers, and as he feels 
himself more and more de trop. 
In the exaggeration of his peculiar 
principles he panders to what we 
should have called his own humil- 
iation. He exhausts ingenuity in 
finding excuses for the seducer, 
whom he begins to esteem the more, 
the more he detests him. From 
the advantages of his position as 
husband, he protects this guilty 
lover, and even submits silently to 
the scandal of an esclandre, although 
he vents the rage he diverts from the 
author of his misery by killing a 
couple of men in duel, par paren- 
these. Finally, he does what was 
possibly the very best thing in the 

culiar circumstances, and remoyes 

imself out of the way by a suicide 
which he adroitly disguises as an 
accident. 

The charitable consideration that 
has governed his conduct is, “ No 
human being can command love, 
and no one is to be blamed either 
for feeling it or for losing it. What 
degrades a woman is falsehood.” 
His sister by adoption, who is his 
cherished confidante, writes to him : 
“Are you not superior to a vain 
and vulgar jealousy? Resume your 
empire over the heart of your wife— 
leave the rest to this young man,” 
But this “ melancholy Jacques” is 
more and more conscience-stricken 
as he feels more and more how 
terribly he is in the way. He re- 
plies to his confidante: “ You have 
not read these two letters of Octave 
and Fernande. I have read them, 
and they are my sentence of death. 


I have seen what a burden my life 
must be to them, notwithstanding 
all their esteem and their friendship 
for me. Innocent. lovers! The 
desire in their candour that 
should die, and they say so without 
being conscious that they say it.” 
And in one of the last of his letters : 
“Do not curse these lovers, who are 
to profit by my death. They are not 
in fault, for they love each other. 
There can be no crime where love is 
sincere. They are selfish, no doubt; 
and perhaps they are none the worse 
for that.” So it must be owned 
that ‘Jacques,’ with its ingenious 
perversion of all our old-fashioned ~ 
moral notions, is essentially a work 
that should be relegated to the index 
expurgatorius, Il that can be 
urged in extenuation is such excuse 
as we made for ‘Indiana; it is 
not likely to do harm to people 
who have been decently instructed 
in morals, or who are tolerably sound 
in their judgment. But we must 
add that we cannot give it the same 
unreserved praise as ‘ Indiana,’ so far 
as the refinement of treatment is 
concerned that can gazer a delicate 
topic. There are. passages in which 
Jacques speculates and moralises on — 
the physiology of the married state, 
which, were we compelled to quote 
them at all, we should leave in their 
native French, 
One is bound to notice such a 
novel as ‘Jacques,* not so ‘much 
for its marvellous cleverness, as 
because it is a specimen of the 
least pleasant manner of its author. , 
But it is a relief to turn to some 
of those books where the scenes are 
chiefly laid in the country, and 
which, we believe, will be her 
surest title to immortality. In 
these you fill your lungs: with 
the fresh air from the landes and 
the mountains. You scent the 
heath and the broom. You hear 
the rush of the mountain torrents, 
the murmur of the gently-flowing 
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brooks, the rustle of the leaves in 
the summer breeze, or the sighing 
of the autumn winds thro the 
branches. She would not be George 
Sand if she did not introduce her 

culiar social notions more or less 
intrusively. We can only recall 
_ one of her stories which is almost 
entirely free from any direct incul- 
cation of these, and that is the 
simplest and most perfect of all— 
‘La Mare au Diable.’ But, after all, 
she chiefly insinuates these notions 
by idealising the joys of a rural lot; 
she indulges freely in the poetical 
_ colouring which she holds to be a 
legitimate resource of the real ar- 
tist ; yet she never departs from her 
fidelity to nature. e need not 


visit the scenes she describes to be 


— that she is reproducing 
that had been long ster- 
eotyped on her memory and affec- 
tions. Time after time in her writ- 


ings she returns by predilection to 


the places she continued to frequent. 
Often she scarcely goes beyond a 
ride of her own chateau of Nohant; 
the names of the same villages oc- 
eur again and again; and we should 
fancy you may find them all in a 
ood map of the district. Her ad- 
mirers must often have had the idea 
of taking some of her books by way 
of guides, and spending a summer 
holiday in the wilds and woodlands 
of the Berri. That the country 


would wear the face of a familiar. 


friend, we do not doubt for a mo- 
- ment; but it might be more difficult 
to recognise our acquaintances the 

asants. For it would take the 

st part of a lifetime to get,an idea 
of the workings of their minds; 
and you should be du pays, and 
brought up among the people from 
a child, to get the better of their 
cunning distrust. 

Plunging, almost at random, into 
the collected edition of the novels, 
we bring out ‘Nanon’ and ‘Le 
Meunier d’Angibault,’ to which we 


‘She embodies the 


Jan. 


add, by predilection, ‘La Mare au 
Diable.’ There are others of the 
tales, like ‘ Francois le Champi’ and 
‘La Petite Fadette,’ which have, at 
least, as good claims to our notice; 
but the three we have named are 
decidedly characteristic. ‘Nanon’ 
is substantially rural; but it is po- 
litical, and somewhat sensational as 
well. It gives an animated picture 
of the effect of the backwash of the 
great Revolution on the population 
of a pays perdu, lying far beyond 
the influence of the capital or other 
centres of excitement. It does for 
Berri, what Erckmaan-Chatrian has 
eatedly done for Alsace ; but here 

it is the history that is relegated to 
the background, while the heroine 
stands out a commanding figure, 
and concentrates all our sympathy 
and interest. Nanon, it must be 
avowed, is almost a little monster 
of precocious intelligence, and yet 
she has an individuality of her own 
it would be vain to deny, and in all 
her adventures is os womanly. 
est qualities of the 

peasant, though they are embellish- 
ed for the purposes of the. romance. 
Although she rises swiftly and 
steadily in the social scale, passes 
through an infinity of trials and ex- 
periences, and is always equal to the 
emergency, however critical and 
complicated, yet we never lose sight 
of the traces of her origin. The 
child has the peasant’s shrewd com- 
mon-sense, and even a dash of his 
craftiness ; but she has been richly 
endowed with graces of mind and 
body, which burst into bloom as 
she develops to maturity. Like 
many of George Sand’s heroines, a 
half-starved figure and meagre fea- 
tures fill out into shapes of elegance 
and beauty. Her blunt frankness 
of speech is toned down by instine- 
tive delicacy of feeling; she has a 
fine native tact, which serves her 
well when she has to transact matters 
of business with a self-seeking and 
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-dealing generation. As for 
her language, and the language of 
the peasants about her, of course 
they come as near to perfection as 
may be. Her rough practical edu- 
cation, and the circumstances of 
her lowly lot, are significant of a 
peasantry ground down from time 
immemorial by the hauteur, the 
exactions, and corvées of the seig- 
neurs, when the poor had to toil to 
keep breath in their bodies, and 
could hardly call their souls their 
own. Thus, Nanon’s grand-uncle, 
the venerable Pére Jean, was one 
of the best and most affectionate of 
his class, and really loved his little 

d-niece. But when we are first 
presented to her, he draws her be- 
tween his knees, and gives her 
a sharp slap on the cheek. The 
slap was merely a matter of cere- 
monial observance, and given rather 
by way of endearment than other- 
wise. “Little Nanette, listen to 
me, and pay great attention to what 
I say to you. Don’t cry, If I 
have struck you, it is not that I am 
vexed with you; on the contrary, 
it is all for your good,” Then he 
explains to her how he means to 
buy a sheep, and place it in her 
charge, if she will promise to be 
very careful of the animal, in which 
four francs of the family treasure 
will be invested. So she is launch- 
ed into the active duties of life; 
and from the charge of the solitary 
sheep, that snatches its precarious 
existence by the roadsides and on 
the commons, she gradually gets on 


until she finds herself an heiress, 


and gives her hand to a comrade of 
her infancy who has inherited the 
title of marquis. 

Of course, in the old times, such 
a rise in life would have been as 
supernatural as the advancement of 
some lucky protégée of the genii in 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ It the 

neral upsetting of everything in 
the Revolution That has per an 


George 
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ag to clever peasant-girls like 
anon, And there is great art 
in George Saud’s descriptions of the 
influences of the Revolution, direct. 
and indirect, on the old orders of 
society ; while the troubles of those 
times supply her with a variety of 
dramatic incidents, which, however, 
she scrupulously subordinates to. the 
main thread of her story. We have 
the peasants intoxi- 
cated with their new rights, so soon 


as they begin dully to realise them. — 


We have a convent full of monks 
surprised by the state decrees, and 
by émeutes of their vassals, in the 
cells where they and their predeces- 
sors have been vegetating. We 
have the nobility of the emigration, 
preserving their pride of caste in 
the wreck of their fortunes; whose 
characters we may read vaguely in 
the letters they write from the 
Rhine and the camps of the foreign- 
ers. We have the unjust steward 
who abuses his position in. his 
master’s absence, and becomes the 
victim of the double game he plays, 
Finally, we have the new-made 
man in M. Costéjoux, who plays a 
most prominent part in the story, 
and is an admirable speciimen of. 
the bluff honourable bourgeois, He 


has the foresight and the capital to. 


profit by the revolution in the rights 
of property; he makes a noble and 
erous use of his newly-acquired 
fortune; but he finds himself in- 
volved in most painful responsibil- 
ities by the premature enthusiasm 
with which subscribes to the 
new ideas. The plot and scope of 
‘Nanon’ are more diffuse than is the 
use and wont of the author; but it 
is excellent as a bird’s-eye view of a 
and exciting period of history 
—although that, after all, is but its 
secondary purpose, and sentiment 
redominates in it, as elsewhere. 

If ‘Nanon’ is diffuse, ‘Le 
Meunier d’Angibault’ and ‘ La Mare 
au Diable’ are models of compact. 
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ness and condensation. There is 
an absolute concentration of the 
unities of time and place. The 
_former novel is divided into five 
parts, embracing a narrative of five 
successive days; and with the ex- 
ception of the prologue, the scene 
— entirely within the narrow 
imits of a country parish. The 
blemish in the book is, that the 
author pushes to extrayagance her 
dreams of an ideal equality of ranks, 
Marcelle, the beautiful Baroness of 
Blanchemont, has formed a platonic 
friendship during her husband’s life- 
time with Henri Lémor, a working 
engineer. When her husband dies, 
it is her delight to believe that she 
ean bestow herself on the friend who 
has avowed his attachment to her. 
But Lémor is proud, and an en- 
thusiast in the principles that have 
won him her admiration, and the 
idea of Marcelle’s riches revolts 
him. He decides to fly from her, 
for a year at least; but, like the 
moth flickering round the flame of 
the candle, he cannot help coming 
after her to Blanchemont, whither 
she has gone to inspect her estate. 
He experiences a moment of trans- 
rt in hearing that her late hus- 

d has rvined her. Then, again, 
there is a relapse to despondency 
when he finds that enough has been 
saved from the wreck to give the 
object of his adoration a tolerable 
fortune. Finally, a fire, that burns 
a bundle of bank-notes with the 
farm buildings of Blanchemont, 
reduces her means to such a very 
.. modest independence, that he suc- 
ceeds in shaking himself free from 
his scruples. ey marry, and look 
forward to a life of unraffled love in 


a cottage. Such is the outline of 
the romance; and so far it sounds, 
and it is, absurd enough. Yet 
such is the inimitable skill of the 
narrator, that the book does not 
strike us as ridiculous in the r-ad- 
ing; and we see in Marcelle a high- 


minded and fascinating woman, by 


no means excessively eccentric. Re- 
fined as she is, born and bronght up 
as she has been, it is barely conceiv- 
able that she cculd find a congenial 
spirit in Lémor, who must appear 
to a man of the world to be a prig 
and an embodiment of crotchets, 
But there is an easy and effortless 
abnegation of the habits and preju- 
dices of her birth and breeding in the 
way in which she associates with the 


boors of Blanchemont, although it | 


savours unquestionably of poetical 
licence. 

The miller of Angibault is much 
more to our mind than the Paris- 
ian Lémor, who is an artificial 
and mechanical product of the. atel- 
ters and speculative forums. We 
ean understand that Madame de 
Blanchemont, so utterly dépaysée, 
should make a friend of this sturdy, 
straightforward nature, who gladly 
yr to her virtues the devotion 

e was slow to pay to her rank, If 
we regard him too critically by the 
light George Sand gives us of his 
tude compatriots when she dilates 
in general terms on their traits, we 
should perhaps pronounce him an 
inconceivable paragon. Yet art has 
been brought so judiciously to the 
adorning of nature, and the creation 
is so powerfully and realistically 
conceived, that we are content to 
admire, and forget to criticise. All 
that is to be said is, that in his case 
nature has made a perfect gentleman, 
with a native delicacy that a cour- 
tier might envy, and honesty that 
commands involuntary reverence, 
Better still is the Farmer Brico- 
lin, although his character is as dis- 
agreeable as that of the miller is 
engaging. Bricolin, the present 
representative of a family of agri- 
culturists, who, in the course of 
a generation or so, has gathered 
considerable wealth from very 
humble beginnings, is a perfect 
example of the peasant parvenu. 
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his turo. He clings to the pal 

avarice by which he has rolled m4 
gether his. riches; he would “shave 
an egg,” as they say in that coun- 
try, yet is ready to waste his 
crowns on ostentation, if his vanity 
only gets value for the money. 
Nothing can be better or more 
humorous than his business inter- 
views with the Baroness: when 
he assumes the airs of honesty 


that sit so naturally on the miller;. 


when he never once loses sight of 
the inain chance, and unconscious- 
ly betrays the vices of his coarse 
character, while all the time pay- 
ing an involuntary? tribute to the, 
nature of the noble lady who 
represents the long line of his 
seigneurs, . 

Bat in point of genius, and per- 
haps of interest, we must give the 
palm, as we have said, to ‘La Mare 
au Diable.’ The triamph of its art 
is in its extreme simplicity. The 

is woven out of a single ad- 
venture—the best of it is in 


the incidents of a single night; the. 


rsonages are a farming labourer 
in homespun, a little t-girl, 
and a child. It would seem in- 
tredible that the author of the pas- 
sionate ‘ Indiana’ could have made 
so much of such slight and sim- 
ple materials. For’ once she has 
discarded all her socialist fancies; 
she dispenses with her analysis of 
artificial passion, and is — 
after nature pure and: unadorned. 
Her figures stand out as sharp and 
clear as in one of those speaking 
sujets de genre of Velasquez. The 
backgrounds are those blendings of 
tamely savage scenery, if we may 
say so, broken up into farm ground 
and natural pastures, whose quaint 
attractions would be repulsive to 
many people, and a description of 
which we have already quoted. 


There is much that” is 
touching in this picture of a pes 
ant life, which, in those times at least, 
was only too faithful. We-have a 
labourer drawn after an old com- 
position by Holbein, and the story 
goes on to work out the idea:— 


“The engraving represents a labourer 
driving his plough in the middle of a 
field. A vast campagne stretches away 
in the distance ; poverty-stricken huts 
are visible here and there ; the sun is 
going down behind the hill. It is the 
close of a hard day of labour. The 

nt is old, bent, covered with rags. 


he team of four horses that he pushes ~ 


before him is lean and worn; the 


share buries itself in a clodded and | 


stubborn soil. A single being appears 
gay and alert in the scene of sueur ef 
usaige. It is a fantastic personage, a 


skeleton armed with a whip, who runs . ° 


along in the furrow by the side of the 
startled horses and strikes them, acting 
as ploughboy to the old labourer. , . . 
Is the poor peasant consoled for his 
prolonged misery by the sole reflection 
that death is no misfortune for him? 
No; an unrelenting melancholy, a 
frightful fatality, is weighing upon the 


work of the artist. It is like a bitter > 


malediction levelled against the lot of 
humanity.” 


Happily that melancholy 
picture of a life of drudgery leading 


on to a sad py, the pervad- . 


ing idea in ‘La Mare au Diable’ 
—although the stalwart Germain 
is urged to marry again, because, 
while still on the sunny side of 
thirty, he is already getting Bn: 
his prime,—yet we are permitted to 
forget his melancholy destiny in the 
picturesque and animated incidents” 
of his wooing. He at any rate, it 


may be hoped, will have atime of ~— 


happiness. . There are only 150. 
widely-printed pages in the ew 
and everything in them is so equally 
good that it is almost impossible 
to make satisfactory extracts. But 
as a sample of blunt peasant talk, 
interpreting the peasant’s mind and 
habits, the chapter that serves: as 
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the actual introduction is delicious. 
The father of Germain’s deceased 
wife is pressing on the reluctant 
widower the duty of giving his 
daughtera successor. The 

we borrow from it are neither better 
nor worse than the rest, and much 
of their flavour must necessarily 
escape in any translation, whether 
free or literal. 


“« Germain,’ said his father-in-law to 
him one day, ‘it is time, however, that 
you made up your mind to take an- 
other wife. Here is nearly two years 
that you are widowed of my daughter, 
and your eldest is seven years old. 
You are getting on for beng mon 
op! os ou know that after that age 

our country a man is su too 
old for marrying again. You have 
three fine children, and till now they 
have been no great trouble tous. My 
wife and my step-daughter have done 
their best for them, and have loved 
them as they should beloved. There’s 
petit Pierre almost grown up: he 
goads the oxen already very raged 
he is careful enough to see to the 
beasts in the field, and strong enough 
to take the horses to the watering. 
It’s not he then who troubles us, but 
the two others—that we love, how- 
ever, God knows, the poor innocents— 
have been giving us this year a deal of 
anxiety. step-daughter is near 
being ieonght to bed, and then she 
will have another little thing on her 
arms. . . . Think of it, then, m 
lad ; you must have another wife, an 
I another step-daughter. I have al- 
ready waned you more than once, 
the time goes by, and the years won’t 
wait for you. . . Js only 
doing you justice, my son, to say that 
nee have always hearkened to the 

riendship and the good reasons of the 
head of your family. In the first 
place, I’m by no means of opinion that 
‘ou had best take ‘‘ wne jewnesse.” 
*s not what you want, jeunesse 
est légére ; and as it’s a heavy ch 
to bring up three children—above all, 
you want is a soul, very steady, 
poo gentle, and very ready for hard 
work.’” 


How Germain came to choose a 


“jeunesse” is what the little story has 
to tell. He goes off with the most 
excellent intentions to offer his hand 
to a most eligible partie. But he 
finds the indy olding a little court of 
aspirants, all so essentially vulgar in 
their different fashions as to shock 
even the plain and practical Ger- 
main, who, like Grand Louis in the 
Meunier d’Angibault, is a gentleman 
in all essentials. He will not dance 
attendance on the caprices of this 
mature village coquette; and he 
has a plausible excuse to make 
to his father-in-law Maurice, in 
telling him that he would probably 
have to waste two-and-fifty Sun- 
days, in the year, before he could 
have a fair opportunity of offering 
himself—the fact being, that Ger- 
main had become only too ready to 
seize on pretexts for not making 
roposals to the wealthy widow. 

n the eaesien of his heart, he had 

taken charge of Ja petite Marie, the 
nddaughter of an old woman in 

is neighbourhood who was next 

door to a mendicant; and though 
little Marie was excessively good- 
looking, the old folks had seen no 


-evil when she mounted en croupe 


behind the handsome labourer. 
And she was as safe with him as 
in her mother’s arms; but unha 
pi for the project of his sage o 
ather-in-law, le diable s’en mélait, 


and they went through a series of , 


adventures. First, the rusé Petit 
Pierre ambushes himself on the 
road they have to travel, and Marie, 
who dotes upon children, persuades 
the father to take the enfant terrible. 
Then they get lost in a neighbour- 
ing wood, for these peasants go but 
little beyond their own silane the 
mare that bears the triple burden 
bolts, and they have to bivouac for 
the night by la mare au diable. 
The ill-famed locality seems to cast 
aspell on Germain. He forgets all 
the worldly prudence that is so 
deeply ingrained in the Berrichon ; 
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he forgets the admirable reasonings 
of the head of his family, and feels 
impelled to make fierce love to the 
penniless Marie, whose motherly 
bi with his child be has just 
had an opportunity of jating, 
He wo off his 
hand than insulted her, and she 
knew it, but although the cireum- 


stances are embarrassing for a pro- 


of the kind, he tells her hon- 
estly that he would make her his 
wife. Marie, on her side, is equally 
frank, and throws oil on the flames 
of his passion by showing herself 
ee téady to leap into his 
arms. He humbly acknowled 
his age to be an objection. She 
es with him, and confesses 
that she would prefer something 
younger. “Le cur,” she says, 
“ne m’en dit pas pour vous.” “ yy 
fais mon possible en vous écou- 
tant, mais plus je m’y  essaie 
et moins je peux me mettre dans 
la téte, que nous dévions étre mari 
et femme.” The most piquant 
of it is the way in which the little 
Petit Pierre, who is almost more in 
love with Marie than his father, in- 
nocently does his best to bring the 
couple together, imploring Germain 
to give him the girl fora mother. 
When Germain looks across to her 
with his little son cradled in her 
breast, as they are sleeping by the 
blazing fire that has been kindled by 
the haunted pool, he is conscious of 
such a glow iv his veins as he never 
experienced before, and is strongly 
tempted to embrace her. Had he 
done so, ali the same he could have 
trusted himself, and she would pro- 
bably not have distrusted him, even 


had the child in her arms not been 


there for a protector, 


“The more Germain tried to reason 
and to calm himself, the less he suc- 
ceeded. He walked away twenty paces 
or so to lose himself in the fog; and 
then of a sudden he found himself on 
his knees beside the two slumbering 


children. Once he would have even 
embraced Petit Pierre, who had passed 
an arm around Marie’s neck ; and go 


nearly did he make a mistake, that 


Marie, feeling a hot breath like a flame 
run over her lips, awoke, and looked 
round her with a startled air, under- 
standing nothing of what was passing 
in him, ‘I did not see you, my poor 
children,” said Germain, withdrawing 
very quickly. ‘I nearly fell upon you, 
and hurt you.’ La Petite Marie had 
the candour to believe him.” 


Then we have a description of 
the sylvan scene at midnight. 


“At last, towards midnight, the 
mists dispersed, and Germain could 
see the stars sparkling across the trees. 
The moon, too, disengaged herself 
from the vapours that veiled her, and 
began to scatter diamonds on the dam 
moss. The trunks of the oaks remain 
in a majestic darkness; but a little 
further away the white stems of the 


birches showed like a row of phantoms 


in their shrouds, The reflection of the 
fire fell on the pool ; and 
ning to get accustomed to it, ri 
“= low and timid notes. The angular 
limbs of the venerable trees, bristling 
over with pale lichens, reached out 
and crossed each other over the heads 
of our travellers, like long fleshless 
arms. It was a lovely spot, but s0 
sad and lonely, that Germain, weary of 


enduring it, began to sing and throw 
“stones in the water, by way of diverting 


his thoughts from the startling oppres- 


' sion of the solitude.” 


happily, as the sto oes, 
Mane, whose objections on the 
score of age seem to have beon 
half due to her delicacy, is proud 
and grateful to become the wife of 
Germain. 

‘Flamarande,’ and the ‘Deux 
Fréres’ which is a sequel to it, made 
their ——_ in the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ immediately before 
their author’s death ; and they show 
such evidences of unfailing power 
and unfading freshness that we 
are by no means sure we should 


not have pitched upon them for 
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notice, irrespective of their, interest 
as among the last of her works. It 
has been the fashion to say that she 
has done herself injustice by her 
extreme fertility; that the produc- 
tions of-her brain might have been 
of still more admirable quality, bad 
she tilled her broad fields with more 
method and deliberation. We very 
much doubt it; we are inclined to 
believe that with her richly-stored 
mind, and the peculiar form in 
which inspiration came to her, she 
would have lost in precision and in 
brilliancy of conception more than 
she would have gained by greater 
eare, had she let her mind hang 
on her work and hesitate over her 
plots. The charm of her best crea- 
tions is in their simplicity; she 
throws herself into her characters 
to begin with, and then they talk 


and fact tout seul, They cannot 


go far wrong in thought and expres- 
sion, simply because they are them- 
selves, and nobody else; because 
the identity of the artist who 
makes them is kept entirely apart 
from theirs. So it is that the letters 
of old soldiers like Borel leave ab- 
solutely nothing to desire; that 
peasants like Germain and Maric 


talk the genuine language of their- 


hearts and their parish, and never 
stumble for a sentence into Parisian 
French. So it is that this Charles 
Louvier, who has to tell the double 
story we are considering, is so ad- 
mirably consistent through all his 


_ ineonsistencies. Once know who 


this M. Charles is; that he was the 
son of a well-to-do bourgeois, who 
took a step downwards in life when 
he went into service; that he was 
somewhat spoiled as the valet of a 
noble family, by being admitted to 
be the confidant and almost the 
friend of his masters;—and you 
have a clue to his actions which sel- 
dom fails you: while anything that 
may have puzzled you, is afterwards 
cleared by the pass-key given to his 


character in an interview he has, 
towards the end of the book, with 
a gentleman he has injured by a 
disinterested act of baseness. “ No,” 
said M. de Salcéde, “ you are neither 
an idiot, nora lunatic, nor malicious, 
nor yet a rascal. You are a restless 
nature, as you said, and influenced 
by a certain exaltation, the motives 
of which you do not comprehend. 


There are two of those, and the first ~ 


is vanity, or I will say, if you prefer 
it, irritated pride; the second—you 
will not confess it, and I shall not 
point it out to you, but you under- 
stand without my speaking.” And 
so does the reader. M. Charles isthe 
victim of ignoble jealousies, and be- 
comes a martyr, like his master, to 
tormenting suspicions. His fidelity 
to the family is beyond all impeach- 
ment ; he is devotedly fond of the 
two brothers. In one point of view, 
he is the soul of unselfishness and 
honour; from another he appears 
to be betrayed into the meanest 
actions. He is the lower-class bour- 
gevis, spoiled by the vices of service, 
the false gentleman with the bor- 
rowed. prejudices of a superior class, 
all in one. And the style of his 
autobiography is the exact reflection 
of his antecedents—nay, of those 
family circumstances and mysteries 
which have successively moulded 
his fortunes. 
Nor does the strong but flexible 
construction of the plot come short 
of anything of the sort that the 
author has devised elsewhere. The 
interest turns on the paternity of 
the elder of the brothers, who has 
been doubted, disowned, and ban- 
ished by his legal parent. Whether 
the Count of Flamarande’s suspi- 
cions as to his wife’s fidelity are well 
founded or not, for long we hesi- 
tated to say. If the lady is in- 
nocent, appearances are singularly 
unfortunate for her. Now we be- 
lieve with M. Charles, that the 
Count’s suspicions calumniate her 
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—now we feel compelled to yield 
conviction to evidence that is appa- 
rently irresistible; and yet we have 
always an idea that matters will 
end by clearing up the mystery to 
Madame de Flamarande’s advantage. 
Meanwhile, doubts alternating with 
misapprehensions and strange rev- 
elations, have an exciting influence 
on the temperaments of the brothers. 
And the double story is a pleasant 
illustration of the author’s kindly 
feelings towards humanity, and of 
her generous tendency to exaggerate 
man’s capacity for good, When 
she does depict a villain, who ‘is 
essentially vile and base, it is gen- 
erally contre ceur. She does not 
shrink from .touching on the foibles 
and vices of mankind, but she loves 
to glorify the ascendancy of virtue 
by enhancing its triumphs over the 
influences of evil. In this novel, 
the Count of Flamarande, who is 
hurried into harshness, injustice, 


’ infidelities, and dissipation, by a 


jealousy for which he had great 
excuse, is shifted speedily into the 
background. The very faults of 
M. Charles may, as we have said, 
easily be mistaken for virtues. The 
Countess, whose character has been 
so seriously compromised, turns out 
to be nearly an angel. It is hard 
to know which of her sons is to be 
credited with the finest original 
nature, though of course Gaston, 
the elder, is made to show more 
elevation and consistency of prin- 
ciple, thanks to the 
of a peasant upbringing. As 


M. de Saledde, the best part of 


his life has been one long act o 
painful self-abnegation ; and yet, in 


spite of the predominance of light — 
over shadow, this double story, like | 


the others, reads perfectly naturally, 
We have only to add, to. what 
we have said of 
on the whole she deserves our 
admiration as a woman, Some 
of her opinions might have been 
dangerous to the interests of soci- 
ety, had they been susceptible of 
translation into practical shape: 


there are certain of her writings —_ 


we should scarcely recommend to 
the perusal of young girls: while 
occasionally her habits, to say the 
least of it, lent themselves to scan- 
dal. But her warm heart was essen- 
tially sound, as her purposes were 
always pure and honest. She la- 
boured according to her lights for 
the enlightenment of human nature 
and the advancement of ideas she 


believed beneficial; and if the tone ~— 


of her morality be somewhat lax, 


she must have the credit of never ~ 


having prostituted her pen to 
gratify the vices of literary sen- 
sualists. If she lived and died 
poor, after toiling long and hard, it 
was due in measure to the 


boundless. charity she practised; ~~ 
yet, embarrassed as she generally © 


was, it seemed as if her almsgiving 
prin a blessing, since her brain 
and her fancy remained so bright 


to the last, notwithstanding the ~ 


unceasing severity of the strain on 
them. 
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Tale from’ France. 


' WEARINESS: A TALE FROM FRANCE. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


Monsieur Casimir Vincent, the 
old and very wealthy Lunel banker, 
had been for more than thirty years 
the regular and honoured frequenter 
of the Café de Esplanade. There 
he might be seen twice a-day with- 
out fail: in the afternoon about one 
o'clock, after his breakfast, to take 
his cup of coffee, glance over the 
newspapers, and exchange a few 
words with his old acquaintances ; 
and again towards eight in the 
evening, after his dinner, to play 
his game of piquet, which generally 
lasted till about eleven. 

Every one at Lunel knew M. 
Vineent. He was a small thin 
man, with marked features, large 
dark eyes, short thick hair that 
was turning grey, and a calm in- 
different expression of countenance. 
M. Vincent was of a taciturn nature, 
and when he at it was slowly 
and thoughtfully, Notwithstand- 
ing his unmixed southern blood, 
he was sober in gesture, and no- 
thing in his movements betrayed 
the proverbial vivacity of ‘his 
countrymen. He dressed simply 
vand very carefully, and paid par- 
ticular attention to his linen, which 
was always of dazzling whiteness. 

M. Vincent’s story was as well 
known to the inhabitants of the 
town as his appearance or his mode 
of living. His grandfather, during 
the first Revolution, had been the 
founder of the house of Casimir 
Vincent. There were old men 
living who still remembered him, 
and spoke of him as a man who 
had possessed no common share 
of intelligence and energy. In 
a short time he had amassed a 
large fortune by his banking busi- 
ness, and also as an army contractor. 


His son had carried on the business 
under the Empire and the Restor- 
ation. In his turn, the Casimir 
Vincent of our story, who had been 
brought up in the paternal school, 
after having spent a few years in 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Paris, 
settled -at Lunel in the year 1840. 
His steadiness inspired his father 
with such confidence that he at 
once admitted him to partnership. 
The firm was thenceforward styled 
“ Casimir Vincent & Son.” 

Vincent junior was then about 


thirty. He was considered a dandy, | 


and the young beaux of his little 
town copied his dress, and asked 


him for the addresses of his trades- 


men. 
The wealthy citizens who had 
marriageable daughters used to 
up parties and picnics in his 
honour. 
On two occasions there had been 
rumours of Monsieur Vincent’s mar- 
e. Soon after his return to 
Lunel he bad paid his addresses to 
Mademoiselle Coulé, and his pro- 
osals had been joyfully received 
by her family. the gossips of 
the place were already busy reckon- 
ing up the large fortune that the 
oung couple would have, when 
right, pretty, — Caroline 
Coulé suddenly fell ill, and almost 
immediately died, Casimir Vincent 
wore no mourning for his affianced 
bride, but her death grieved him 
deeply. For several years he re- 
mained in strict retirement, entirely 
occupied with his father’s business. 
The old man died in 1844, leaving 
by his will “all he possessed to his 
only and well-beloved son Casimir 
Vincent.” 
Three years after this event, 
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Vincent came forward as a suitor 
for the hand of Mdlle. Jeanne 
d’Arfeuille. He was then thirty- 
six, but looked much older; his 
hair was turning grey, and the 
lonely life he had led since Caro- 
line’s death had made him taciturn 
and gloomy. It was not, therefore, 
very surprising that a girl of eigh- 
teen should look upon him as an 
old man. Jeanne d’Arfeuille. ut- 
tered a scream of affright when 
her mother, all radiant with joy, 
announced to her that the wealthy 
banker had done her the honour to 
make her an offerof marriage. She 
declared at once that she would 
rather die or shut herself up in a 
convent, than marry “that ugly, 
little, old man.” 

“He might be my father,” added 
she, bursting into tears. “I shall 
never love him, and I won’t marry 
him.” 


At first the mother tried her elo- happ 


uence to convince her daughter 
that it was madness to refuse the 
best match of the de ent; but 
as Jeanne persisted in crying, and 
rejected all idea of yielding, Ma- 
dame d’Arfeuille at last lust pati- 
ence, and ended the debate by ex- 
claiming, “1 order you to marry 
him, and marry him you must.” 

Something, however, occurred on 
the occasion of M. Vincent’s first 
official visit at Madame d’Arfeuille’s 
that ruined all the plans which that 
lady had formed, Vincent noticed 
the red eyelids and downcast air of 
the girl he was to wed, and leading 
her up to the window, spoke to her 
for a few minutes in whispered 
tones. Madame d’Arfeuille, who 
was seated at a little distance, saw 
with secret anxiety her daughter 
burst into tears, and heard M. 
Vincent, to her intense’ surprise, 
say in a gentle, serious voice— 

“Calm yourself, my dear child— 
I only wish for your happiness; I 
was mistaken.” 


Then goi 
with rr ae, slow, steady step, 
he said, in a tone which imparted 
singular dignity to his small stature, 

“T must thank you, Madame, for 
the honour which you have done 
me; and it is with sincere re 
that I relinquish the hand of your 
daughter.” 

So saying, he bowed low to the 
mother and daughter and went. 
away, leaving them both in amaze- 
ment at what had happened. 

Madame d’Arfeuille, as was her 
custom when she found herself in 
an awkward ition, an b 
she got into a violent passion with 


Jeanne. When at last she recoy- | 


ered her composure, she hastened 
to the banker’s, and vowed that 
there was in all this merely a de- 
lorable misunderstanding, and that 
r daughter would be proud and 
y to become Madame Vincent. 
But the little man had some pecu- 
liar notions of his own, especially 
on the subject of matrimony. He 
let Madame d’Arfeuille speak as 
long as she liked without interrupt- 
ing her, though he caused her no 
little embarrassment by looking at . 
her steadfastly all the time. hen 
at last she came to a stop, after 
stammering out for the tenth time, 
“What a deplorable misunder- 
standing !” Vihcent merely re 
ed the words he had u an hour. 
before— 
“I have to thank you, Mad- 
ame, for the honor you intended 
me; and it is with sincere 
that I relinquish the hand of your 
daughter.” 
adame d’Arfeuille could not 
believe her ears; for one moment — 
she had a mind to faint again, but 
the icy deportment of the banker 
deterred her from that bit of acting. 
She displayed great cleverness in 
trying to alter M. Vincent's resolve; 
she even stooped toentreaty. But 


u to the mother. 
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it was of no avail; M. Vincent re- 
mained unmoved, and looked more 
loomy than ever. Then Madame 
’Arfeuille flew simply and frankly 
into a rage; she accused the banker 
of having caused thg misery of a 
poor innocent girl, and of striving 
to bring shame on her mother. 
Vincent remained as insensible to 
her fary as he had been to her 
yers; till at last, at the. end of 

If an hour, thoroughly worn out 
and defeated, she retreated from the 
field where she had thought herself 
sure to achieve victory. 

A few months later, pretty Jeanne 
@’Arfeuille married a young country 
~ gentleman of a neighbouring depart- 
ment, who was both well-born and 
wealthy. Her mother was delighted 
at a marriage which realised all her 
fondest. wishes ; but she retained a 
bitter resentment against the banker 
who had offended her, and never 
forgave him, Her southern imagin- 
ation enabled her to fabricate, in 
respect of this affair, a whole story, 
which she repeated so often to her 
_friends that she ended by believing 

it herself. According to this ver- 
sion, M. Vincent, whom she styled 
“a vulgar, forward parvenu and 
money-lender,” had had the “ au- 
dacity” to aspire to the hand of 
an. Arfeuille. “ Fortunately,” she 
would add with magnificent dignity, 
“my daughter had been too well 
brought up not to know how to 
teach a fellow like that his proper 
place. Then he came to supplicate 
me to intercede with Jeanne on 
his. behalf, and I really thought I 
would never be able to shake him 
off.” 

This story was re 
on all sides by Madame d’Arfeuille’s 
family and friends, and came at last 
to M. Vincent’s ears. He took no 
trouble to contradict it, and merely 
shrugged his shoulders. Some one, 
’ ‘more curious than the rest, ventured 
to ask him point-blank whether 


there was any trath in it. He 
answered quietly, “You are at 
liberty to believe this story, if you 
like; as for me, I have something 
better to do than to trouble myself 
about gossip.” 

After Mdlle. d’Arfeuille’s mar- 
riage, Vincent appeared to have 
given up ali thoughts of seeking a 
wife. me proposals were made 
to him, for there was no lack in 
Lunel of and prudent mothers 
who would willingly have given 
their daughters to the rich banker. 
But he avoided rather than sought 
opportunities of associating with 
unmarried women. When 
friends expressed their regret, he 
would say, “I am no longer young; 
I have nothing to offer to a young 
woman but my fortune, and I would 
not care for a wife who took me 
for that. If ever I become foolish 
enough to imagine that I may be 
loved for my owa sake, you may 
perhaps see me come forward in the 
character of a suitor. In the mean- 
time, I hold myself satisfied with 
the two failures I have experienced, 
and I mean to try and get ac- 
eustomed to the life of an old 
bachelor.” 

Many years went by; Vincent 
became an old man, and it entered 
nobody’s head to think of him as a 
marriageable man. 

M. Vincent’s mode of life was 
simple and unvaried. He rose very 
early, shaved and dressed at once, 
and started in his cabriolet for a 
small estate in the neighbourhood 
of the town, which he had inherit- 
ed from his father. He was no 
agriculturist, and did not affect to 
be one: his visits to the Mas de 
Vincent—so his property was called 
—had no practical object; but he 
had taken so thoroughly the habit 
of this daily excursion, that, sum- | 
mer or winter, in rain or in sun- 
shine, he never failed to make it. 
His coachman, old Guerre, who sat 
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beside him in the cabriolet, was a 
morose man, who never opened his 
lips except to answer laconically his 
_ master’s questions, Such a com- 
— was no restraint on the 


anker, who could. indulge in his 
own thoughts during the whole 
journey. ese must have been of 
a serious kind, for the countenance 
of the old bachelor always preserved 
the same cold expression of reserve. 
On arriving at the Mas, he would 
unbend a little. The manager of the 
estate came out to meet him, asked 


news of his health in a few words— 


always the same,—and then con- 
ducted him to the place where the 
work was going on. Paire Dufour* 
was a clever fellow, who knew how 
to interest his master by telling 
him something new every day, On 
this hillside, the vines were pros- 
pering; on that other, they were 
attacked by diseasé. The  silk- 
worms were thriving, while those of 
the neighbours were merely vege- 
tating. Sheep had been sold at 
Béziers; and it had been found 
necessary to purchase mules at the 
fair of Sommiéres. To all this 
Vincent listened attentively, and 
made no objections, As a rule, the 
paire did — what he liked; 
and all his equals and fellow-man- 
agers round about considered him 
the most independent and fortunate 
man of the hele district. 

M. Vincent returned to Lunel 
about eleven o’clock. He went into 
his office, where an old clerk handed 
him the letters which had come by 
that day’s post, and took his orders 
concerning the answers, It was not 
a long business, for the firm of Vin- 
cent, é Son had been established on 
soldid foundations, and a ag on 
with perfect regularity. e busi- 
ness Ms the bank on chiefly with 
the wealthy landowners and Ts 


Weariness: a Tale from France. 
of the neighbourhood of Lunel, who, 


from father to son, had had dealings 
with the firm for the last half-century. 
a used the agency of the bank 
to discount the bills they drew on 
the manufacturers and merchants of 
Cette, Marseilles, Lyons, and St. 
, Etienne, in exchange for their oil, 
wines, or cocoons. These bills were: 
always “ duly honoured ;” or if, by 
a very rare mischance, they were 
“protested,” the drawers always 
took them back without difficulty. 
proceedings and lawyers’ 


strife were things unknown, or only . 


known by name, to the firm of 
Vincent & Son. As the head of 
this respected house, M. Casimir 
Vincent had large profits and little 
trouble, In the space of one hour, 
between eleven and twelve, he gen- 
erally found time to do all his busi- 
ness, He then breakfasted—almost 
always alone; and, after that simple 
repast, went to the Café de lEs: 
planade. 

That establishment was the ren- 
dezvous of the best Lunel ae 
It was situated on the 
and odéecupied the ground-floor and 
first storey of a rather large house. 
Jacques Itier, the master of the 


café, lived on the second floor with 


his wife Mariette and his numerous 
family. Jacques Itier was a ve 

sharp fellow. He had not been 
the proprietor of the café very lon 
before he perceived that he could 
extend the custom of his estab- 
lishment considerably by dividing 
it into two distinct portions. So 


he induced his more “eminent” 


customers to form a cercle, or club, 
by placing the whole first floor at 
their disposal. 
club was not absolutely forbidden 
to sti rs; but a chance intruder 
would not be likely to remain there 
long, so unmistakably would the 


* In the south of France paire is the <— given to the foremost workman on _ 


a farm, and often to the manager 
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demeanour of the habitual guests 
show him that he was not in his 


lace. 

n the other hand, the wealthy 
citizens and merchants of the town, 
and the principal landowners of the 
enyirons, felt themselves quite at 


_ home at the “Cercle de |’Esplanade.” 


Every one had his accustomed 
corner, chair, table, and newspaper. 
For smokers, there was a little 
grated closet, with lock and key, 
from whence every man could ex- 
tract. his own icular pipe on 
arriving ; the had 
their particular cues marked, and 
it was a settled and acknowledged 
thing that at certain hours the table 
belonged to a particular set. One 
would often hear exclamations like 
this: “Make haste! It is nine 
o'clock, and M. Vidal and M. Coulé 
are waiting to play their game.” 
The waiter who attended on the 
first floor was called by his Chris- 
tian name of “Frangois;” and he 
did. not confine himself to merely 
answering, “Yes, Monsieur,” but 
“Yes, M. Vidal; Yes, 
M. Vincent,” &c., according as the 
notary, the banker, or any other 
personage called to him, 

The members of the club were 
mostly middle-aged or old men, and 


. three or four young men only had 


managed to obtain admittance. 
These were the sons of deceased 
members, and they did not seem 
out of place in this exclusive so- 
ciety. Am these young men, 
the René Sabatier, 
whose father had been a goldsmith, 
René was a good, honest fellow of 
four-and-twenty, very talkative and 
very familiar, who used to treat the 
old gentlemen of the “club” as if 
they had been his comrades. No- 
body took offence, for he was a 
eneral favourite. He owed this 
ind of popularity to his conduct 
during the war, when he had joined 


~the army as a volunteer, and done 


his duty. bravely. He 
sidered as the chief of the young 
Legitimist party in Lunel; and all 
the members of the “ Cercle de l’Es- 
planade” were fieree Royalists. 

On the ground-floor, where the 
real public café was, Republicanism 
prevailed. The young men of the 
‘town met there, and strangers often 
dropped in. The two waiters who 
rushed from table to table were 
merely gargons for the customers, 
and no man cared to inquire what 
their Christian names were. Ma- 
dame Itier, who presided at the 
bar, exercised the strictest control, 
in order to preserve the reputation 
of respectability enjoyed by her 
establishment: now such vigilance, 
if displayed on the first floor, would 
have been utterly purposeless, 

_ Jaeques Itier was to be seen 
alternately in the upper and in the 
lower rooms. On the first floor, he 
went respectfully from table to table 
inquiring, in an obsequious tone, 
whether “the gentlemen” had all 
they required; the gentlemen, on 
their part, treated him somewhat 
haughtily and allowed of no famil- 
iarity, On the ground-floor it was 
the reverse, and there the master of 
the café was almost a_ personage. 
He was on the best terms with 
many of his customers; would play 
his game of piquet with one or an- 
other; order refreshments for his 
own consumption, and strip off his 
coat for a game of billiards. The 
political opinions of Jacques Itier 
took the colour of the place where 
he was, On the first floor he adored 
the Comte de Chambord; below, 
he swore by Gambetta. He was a 
man without political . prejudices. 
The Bonapartists of Lunel 
gated at another café; had they 
come to his establishment he would 
no doubt have found something 

leasant to say about the Prince 


mperial, Casimir Vincent. had : 


frequented and patronised the Café 
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de l’Esplanade for many years. He 
was already considered as an old 


habitué, when the establishment . 


passed into Jacques Itier’s hands. 
That was fifteen years ago; and 
siuce then, scarcely a day had gone 
by in which the little man had not 
been there both in the afternoon 
and in the evening. Vincent clung 
to his habits; his visits to the café 
were as much a of his exist- 
ence as his morning excursions to 
Mas de Vincent. Every day he 
met the same faces at the club — 
old Coulé; who had remained his 
friend -ever since Caroline’s death ; 
M. Vidal, the notary, in whose of- 
fice were the deeds of half the pro- 
perty in the town; René Sabatier, 
who was bold enough to apostro- 
phise the banker as “Papa Vin- 
cent ;” Bardou, the corn-merchant ; 
Coste, the doctor; Count de Roche- 
brune and the Baron de Villaray, 
large landowners, &c. By all those 
Vincent was highly considered : he 
was known to be a rich man, a 
Legitimist, and the descendant of 
an old family of the town. All 
these things entitled him to honour. 

Yet no one could boast, of in- 
timacy with the old bachelor. Vin- 
cent’s habitual reserve kept curiosity 
at a distance, and he neither en- 
couraged nor bestowed confidence, 
He never spoke of himself or his 
concerns, and wore, on all occasions, 
a serious countenance, with a tinge 
of sadness even, Some people as- 
serted that he had never recovered 
the death of his fair Caroline, and 
that solitude weighed on his heart. 
They quoted expressions which he 
had let drop from time to time, in 
which he alluded to a monotonous 
life “ without either sorrow or joy.” 

As soon as M. Vincent entered 
the elub after breakfast, Frangois, 
the waiter, hastened to bring him 
his demi-tasse, and a’ tumbler of 
water; while Itier presented the 
‘ Gazette de France,’ and the ‘ Mes- 
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acknowledge these civilities silently 
by a nod, sip his coffee and slowly 


smoke a cigar. He would read the 
Parisian newspaper all through, cast 
a look on the quotations of the 
Bourse as given in the ‘ Messager,’ 
and then take his seat on the divan 
which ran all round the billiard- 
toom to hear the small news of the 
day from some obliging neighbour, 
He himself searcely ever spoke, 
When his cigar was finished, he 
walked back slowly to his office, 
where he worked till five o’clock. 
Then, in obedience to a habit he 


had contracted during his travels, 
he dressed for dinner and took his. 
solitary repast. Now and then he 


invited a few friends. On those 
occasions the old family i shone: . 
on the table; and the best. wines,. 


the most delicate dishes, delighted 
the palates of the provincial epi- 
cures, But when Vincent dined 


alone, the fare was of the most. — 


simple description. An old woman 


waited on him; he read during his. 


dinner, and scarcely noticed wha 
was set before him. 


After dinner, Vincent went to , 
the café, as we have said, for the. 
In a few minutes he 


second time. 
never failed to find a partner for a 
game of piquet. At the neighbour- 
ing tables the other members of the 
club played cards likewise. The 
play was not high, but was never- 


theless carried on with the greatest.’ 
Conversation went on in’ 


ardour, 
low tones,—such was the custom, 
Any 8 whom chance or curi- 


osity led into the club-room, 


felt awkward and intrusive amid 
this company of old men, all busy 


shuffling cards, marking points, or- 


exchanging the remarks 
which the course of the 
forth. The members of the “Cercle 
de l’Esplanade” were accounted first- 
rate players in all Lunel, At half- 


past ten the games had generally 


game called. 
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- the liveliest interest in all the burn- 


sshake his confidence. 


come to an end, and by eleven 
o'clock the great room was empty. 
Casimir Vincent would then go 
home. 

When the weather was fine, he 
took two or three turns on the Es- 
planade, and by balf-past eleven was 
m his sitting-room. A large lamp 
with a shade burned on the table; 
the evening papers and tbe letters 
of the last delivery were laid out 
beside it. Vincent read for about 
half an hour, and then passed into 
his bedroom. In summer, before 
undressing, it was his custom to 
‘stand for a while at the window, 
from whence he could see a park 
which lay behind the house. The 
rustling murmur of the trees seemed 
to have a peculiar charm for him. 
He would stay listening to it atten- 
‘tively for a long time, though his 
countenance betrayed no emotion, 


and remained calm and serious as 


ever. But he would often heave a 
deep sigh as he turned away from 
the window. In the winter time, 
he would spend that last half-hour 
in front of the fire, his eyes fixed on 
the dying embers, while his features 
reserved that same look of thought- 
contemplation with which he 
listened in summer to the last 
hushed sounds of nature. Advanc- 
ing years had made Casimir Vincent 
singularly thoughtful, serious, and 
taciturn man. 
When the war with Germany 
broke out, M. Vincent’ shared the 
“fever of patriotism which took pos- 


. session of all France. From morn- 


ing to night he read the papers; 


_ drew up plans for the campaign, 
/ and discussed the conditions which 
should be im 
. ed enemy. 


on the vanqnish- 
e had recovered the 
enthusiasm of his youth, and took 


_ ing questions of the day. 


The first defeats produced a sort 
of stupefaction, though they did not 
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“We will take our revenge,” he 
said; “and woe to the northern in- 
vaders who have dared to pollute 
the sacred soil of France !” 

But after the disasters of Forbach 
and Reichshoffen, after the bloody 
battles of Mars-le-Tour and Grave- 
lotte, came the fearful news of the 
catastrophe of Sedan; and then, 
one following another, resounded 
the terrible blows under which 
France was crushed by the fortune 
of war: Strasbourg, Metz, Paris, 
fell into the power of the enemy. 
Whole armies were annihilated or 
led into captivity ; new armies were 
raised, aad were overtaken by the 
same fate; the northern and eastern 
provinces of France were like a vast 
cemetery, drenched with the noblest 
blood of the country. In the south, 
in the neighbourhood of Lunel, 
there was fury or despair, and in 
some cases a still more harrowing 
feeling of resignation. Casimir Vin- 
cent went about bis business with 
the air of a ghost, and his dumb, 
pent-up sorrow was pitiable to wit-— 
ness, Still, just as before the war, 
he never failed to go every morning 
to the Mas, and to show himself 
twice a-day at the club. 

After peace had been concluded, 
everything resumed its accustomed 
aspect, in the little town which was 
far removed from the seat of mili- 
tary events. Vincent, who had sus- 
tained no loss of fortune or of po- | 
sition, appeared almost to have 
forgotten the misfortunes which had 
befallen his country. He scarcely 
ever spoke of the war, and never 
joined in the general clamour for 
revenge which arose on all sides, 
But he grew daily more gloomy, 


more sad, more taciturn, till his best. 
friends at last admitted that “old 
Vincent had become quite imprac- 
ticable.” 

Vincent, however, continued to 
follow the 
day: he su 


litical questions of the 
ibed to some of the 
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leading Paris newspapers, and 
the better part of 1 tg in i 
them. 

In October, 1873, when the news 
spread that the Comte de Chambord 
was going to ascend the throne of 
his ancestors, the old Legitimist had 
a last. burst of enthusiasm. | 

“T would die happy,” he said, 
“if it were given to me to see 


Henry V. at the head of the coun- 
” 


The letter by which the Comte 
de Chambord annihilated the hopes 
of the so-called “ fusionists” caused 
the banker a great shock. ' 

“ The king is right,” he said ; “ he 
always is right: but what can be 
said of a country where the fore- 
most citizens dare to propose to 
their legitimate sovereign to attain, 
by devious and crooked paths, the 
throne which God himself gave 
him? Poor France!” 

René Sabatier, who had always 
been a favourite with the banker, 
and who, in his turn, felt a real 
affection for him, became anxious 
at last, seeing him so completely dis- 
pang One night he accompanied 

im home, and took advantage of 
the opportunity to question his old 
friend on his sadness. 

“You are not well. You seem 
tired. What is the matter? Why 
do you not consult the doctor ?” 

_ “The doctor can do nothing for 
me,” replied Vincent. “I am bored, 
that’s 

. “Travel ; a change. 

“T am as wel at Lunel as I should 
be anywhere else. Here, at least, 
I am surrounded by well-known 
faces, and I have my regular occu- 

ations, which make the days seem 
insupportably Jong.” 

“Go to Paris. It is .my dream 
to go there. Ah! if I were rich and 
free like you, I would start this 
very night.” 

“Paris! Thanks for the advice. 


No! anywhere rather than there! 


Weariness: a Tale from France. 
Paris is the ruin of France! Paris /' 9% 


I lo 


is the birthplace of the evils of 
which we are all dying! The Rey- 
olution, the Empire, the war, the 
Commune, all came from Paris! 
a has killed France ! 
it 4 

“Softly, softly, Papa Vincent,” 
replied Sabatier; “do not fly into 
such a passion. Whatever you may 


say, Paris is the finest town in the «= 


world. Paris has its vices, I ad- 
mit; but its brilliant qualities 
make it the capital of civilisation.” 
“ Pray, spare me your Victor 
Hugo pheedoe Yes, Paris is veril 
the most civilised town in the worl 


if by civilisation you mean the ré- 
verse of all that is natural and true. ~~ 


Shall I tell you what you, a pro- 


vincial stranger, will find in Paris? ~ 


The first tailors and the first shoe- 
makers in the world; the best hair- 


dressers and fencing-masters; the 


oo coquettes and the most pro- 
igate women; the most cheating 
hotel-keepers, the most selfish poli- 


ticians, and the most wonderful ~ 


actors. That is all that you, as a 
stranger, will see; as to’ the Paris 
of work and self-denial, it will be / 
hidden from you. The honest folks 
of Paris—and, thank Heaven! there- 
are some left—do: not frequent the ~ 
places where you go to seek excite~ 
ment and see sights. Busy with 
their work, and of the 
enervating pleasures that mp, 
rush to so greedily, they know how 
to respect their mourning country. 
Their houses would be closed to. 


you, nor would they be thrown ~ 


open to me. No, no, I will not go. 
to Paris. Lunel is a dull town, I 
confess; I am weary of the life F~ 
lead here ; it weighs me down, and. 
to have done with it: still. 
I prefer it to life in Paris.” 


He paused for a minute and bent: 
his head as if he were absorbed in | ¢ 


painful reflections, then he resamed{ 
slowly in a low voice, as though; 
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he were speakin to himself, “ Ay, 
indeed, . life is dull and 
colourless, . . . life in Paris is 
repugnantto me. . . . Life is 
unbearable everywhere in France. 
. . . Formerly it was not so, and 
life then had an object ; men lived, 
men died at least for something. 
But what can I do now? Fold my 
arms, and impotently witness the 
ruin of my country... . All is go- 
ing, perishing, to pieces, ... 
and I am but a weak old man.” 

A long silence followed, which 
Sabatier dared not break till the 
two friends reached the banker’s 
door. 

“Monsieur Vincent,” Sabatier 
then said, in a respectful tone, “I 
wish you good-night ; try and sleep 
well. 

“Good-night, my dear René,” 
said the old man. He was holding 
the door still ajar, when he sudden- 
ly turned round and said abruptly 
to the young man— 

“ How old are you ?” 

“T am four-and-twenty.” 

“ Well, follow the advice of an 
old bachelor: marry. A life full 
of cares is better than a life which 
is utterly void. Woe to the man 
who is alone in the world! . . . 
Take a wife. . 


to live alone. . . . Solitude begets 


“unwholesome thoughts. . . . Good- 
. night, Sabatier !” 


e next day Vincent appeared 
at the usual hour at the café of the 
Esplanade, and in a few minutes he 
was seated opposite to Sabatier, ap- 
parently absorbed in the intricacies 
-of a game of piquet. 

“You have just thrown away 
ninety,’”’ remarked Sabatier. 

“ Have I?” said Vincent. He 
took up the cards he had discarded, 
looked at them, and said quietly, 
“You are right; here’s my knave 


clubs.” 


There was another deal. 
“Why, what is the matter with 


. Man was not made 


Jan, 


yee to-day ?” cried Sabatier. “ You 

“ You are right in, yo 
man,” said the becker; # I had for 
gotten it, I do not know what I 
am thinking of.” So saying, he 
pushed away the cards. 

“Go and play with Coulé,” he 
added; “it amuses me no longer.” 

He got up and placed himself 
near another table where two other 
men were playing. Old Vidal came 
- and proposed a game of bezique. 

incent assented willingly, and they 
seated themselves at a vacant table, 
Vincent won the game. 

“ Bezique is child’s play,” he said ; 
“T prefer piquet.” He got up and 
apologised for not going on, “I 
will give you your revenge to-mor- 
row,” he said. He remained half 
an hour longer in the club-room, 
going from one group to another, and 
exchanging a few brief sentences 
with his friends; but he went. home 
somewhat earlier than usual. No 
sooner had he left the room than 
every one began to talk about him. 

“Old Vincent looks very ill. 


“What is the matter with him ? 


“ He did not know his cards, and 
threw out his best. I never saw 
him like that.” 

““ How are his affairs? are they 
all right ?” 

“That they are. He bought 
largely into the funds only last 
week.” 

“ Then, what ails him ?”’ 

“ Nothing—he is bored.” 

“Has he ever been anything else 
for the last thirty years ?” 

“No. But apparently he has 
found out at last that it is n 
amusing to be bored.” fr 

While remarks were being ex- 
changed at the club, Vincent was 
walking slowly homewards, More 


than once he stopped on his way, 
and stood plunged in deep thought, 
stroking his chin the while as was 
hiswont. Once he took off his hat, 
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brushed his hair back with a slow 
and regular movement, and then 
pressed his hand on his temple as 
though he had felt a sharp and sud- 
den pain. His cravat seemed to 
choke him ; once or twice he passed 
his finger between his throat and 
his shirt-collar, and breathed hard 
like a man who has been making 
some violent effort. 

On entering his apartment he 
found everything in its accustomed 
lace ; there was the lamp, and beside 
it the papers and a few letters, He 
glanced at these ; and recognising the 
writing on the addresses, laid them 
aside without opening them, Even 
the papers had not the power to 
interest him; he opened one, and 
after looking through the leading 
article he crumpled it up in his 
hand and threw it on the ground. 

“ Always the same twaddle!” he 
exclaimed. The clock of a neigh- 
bouring church struck eleven. Vin- 


cent took up a candlestick and went 


into his bedroom. As he stood 
before the chimney his eyes fell 
on the large mirror. He remained 
motionless and gazed long at his 
own image; it was that of an old 
man, bent under the weight of years, 
with a yellow, shrivelled-up face, 
dim eyes, and a despondent coun- 
tenance. 

“T never would have believed,” 
he said, speakingr very slowly, 
“that a life as long as mine could 
have been so joyless, To eat, to 
drink, to sleep, to read letters and 
newspapers, to shuffle and deal out 
cards, to be of no use for anything 
ortoanybody, . . . tocare for noth- 
ing, to care for nobody, . . . and to 
be bored.” 

He walked up to the open win- 
dow and looked out into the night 
—a soft balmy night of spring. 
Above were the cloudless, starry 
heavens—below, the old plane-trees 
seemed to slumber; a solemn silence 
reigned all around, 
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“ What fearful silence !” he said ; 
“a death-like silence, . . . without 
and within myself,” He shuddered 
and closed the window. 

The next morning he went as 
usual to the Mas de Vincent. The 
paire came out to meet him at the 

te. 

“A fine morning, Monsieur Vin- 
cent. I hope I see you well, See 
how everything is getting on; one 
could not wish for better. If Pro- 
vidence only sends us a little rain, 
and we have no frost or hail, this 
year’s i will be splendid,” 

“We have no reason to com- 
ea replied ‘Vincent ; the “ Mas 

always made a capital return.” 

“Ah, you are a fortunate man, 
sir. All you touch seems to turn 
to gold. The Mas is worth double 
what it was in your father’s time. 
One may indeed call you a fortunate 
man.” 

When, half an hour later, Vincent 
was driving back in his cabriolet, 
he more than once repeated to him- 
self, “Yes, yes, I am a fortunate - 
man.” But his countenance was 
not that of a fortunate man. 

He scarcely tasted his breakfast; 
at dinner, he ate little or nothing. ~~ 
His old servant, Martha, became 
anxious, and inquired if her master 
was ill, 

“No, I am not ill, but I have 
no appetite. To-morrow I will be 
better.” 


At the club he refused to play. . 
As on the preceding evening, he 
wandered from one table to the 
other, looking on and stroking his 
chin without saying a word. 

“ Why don’t you play ?” inquired 
Sabatier. 

“T have piquet thirty” 
ears long. _it very surprisin 
that I shoald be the 
me 

“ Play bezique.” 

“ Bezique is child’s play.” 

“ Whist, then !” 
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“I don’t know whist.” 

* You will learn,” 

“T am too old.” 

“Oh, Papa Vincent, you are 

hard to please to-night.” 
_ “Very hard to please, verily. 
It is of course unconscionable to 
expect from life something more 
than the pleasure of playing cards 
for halfpenny points.” 

Sabatier did not reply, and at 
the end of an hour Vincent left 
the club without having exchanged 
another word, 

When he reached his own door, 
he stood irresolute, and looked right 
and left as though he expected 
somebody. He whistled softly, 
and, as on the previous day, took 
off his hat to press his hand upon 
his forehead. At that moment a 
pees beggar-woman, with a child in 

er arms, went by. 

“ For God’s sake, my good gentle- 
man,” she said, in a supplicating 
tone, “give me something for this 
poor child !” 

Vincent drew out his purse, and 
looked into it for an instant, as 
though he were searching for small 
coin. Finding none, he took a five- 
franc piece and gave it to the wo- 
man. 

“ Mercy !” she exclaimed, almost 
in a tone of fear. “How can I 
thank you, sir? May God preserve 

owand yours, and return to you in 
Eiisings what you have done for 
me !” 

She moved on, and Vincent’s 
eyes followed her. “ Halloa! here, 
woman !” he called out, abruptly. 

The beggar-woman looked round 
and hesitated. She feared to turn 
back lest the banker should have 
made a mistake and wish to take 
back his alms, 

“Come back, I say,” repeated 
Vincent. “No one wants to harm 
you; on the contrary. But make 
haste; I have no time to lose.” 

The poor woman came up. 


Jan. 


“Here,” said Vincent, “take 
all,” and he poured the contents of 
his purse into her hand. The wo- 
man was struck dumb with surprise 
for a few seconds. When she re- 
covered her speech, and Kin to | 
stammer forth her thanks, Vincent 


had disappeared. 

Guerre, the coachman, had been 
waiting more than an hour. At 
last he grew impatient. 

“Martha!” he cried, “is not 
Monsieur up? It is nearly eight.” 

The servant went to the kitchen 
door and glanced up at the bed- 
room windows. The curtains were 
still drawn. 

“This is very strange,” she said, 
“for Monsieur always gets up at 
six. I'll go up and see what has 
happened.” 

na she came down 
again, , pale, and trembling. 

“ Guerre,” said, in a 
whisper, “come quick, Our mas- 
ter: ? She could say no more, 
but the old coachman understood 
that some misfortune had happened. 
He came into the house and ran 
up-stairs as fast as his old |] 
would carry him. Martha followed. 
The two servants stopped at the 
entrance of the sitting-room, and 
Martha pointed silently to the bed- 
room door. Guerre went in with 
faltering steps, 

The bright sunshine lighted up 
the room in spite of the curtains 
and the blinds. On the table stood 
two candlesticks, in which the 
lights had burned down to the 
sockets, Between them, placed so 
as to catch the eye at once, Guerre 
saw a paper, on which a few lines 
were written; and in front of the 
hearth, lying in a pool of blood, 
the corpse of Casimir Vincent. 
Guerre picked up an open razor, 
smeared with blood, and placed it, 
with a shudder, on the table, He’ 
then took up the paper, which he 
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ake had noticed on entering the room, Sabatier, however, had a large a 
s of and read as follows :— y, and a still more consider- ae 
wo- able sum was bequeathed to the Pe. 
rise Wi of life, I have sought town of Lunel for the foundation of - 
re- death. y affairs are in good a charitable institution. The cle % 
to order, My will is in the hands of offered no opposition to the burial of “a 
ent M. Vidal, the notary. the suicide in consecrated ground ; - 
Vincent.” and René. Sabatier, remembering 
the last remarks of his unhappy 
en The funeral took place quietly friend, caused a stone to be placed ~ 
At the next day. All the members on his grave, with the following 
of the “Cercle de lEsplanade” inscription :— ‘a 
not attended. “A MAN, WEARY OF LIFE, ig 
A portion of the banker’s wealth HAS SOUGHT REPOSE HERE : og 
went to distant relatives. René PRAY FOR !” 
re 
d, 
CUPID SCHOOLED. 
v Wuew she was as gay as a linnet, ae 
mA And I was as fresh as a lark, Aa 
“i Never a day but some minute 
e, We met betwixt dawning and dark. 
rd 
1. IL. 
“Katie, and when shall we 
rs “Marry?” she said, with a sig > 
1. “ That’s cake and ribbons on Monday, - ao 
e And sorrow ere Saturday’s by. ; 
d ¢ 
h “You are as lean as a lizard, : Be. 
I am as poor as a mouse; a 
Nothing per annum, paid quarterly, 
i Hardly finds rent for a house. ae 
Iv. 
“*Love and a crust in a cottage,’ 
Capital! just for a 
; What if the hut should grow populous? co 
How would the populace fare? 
“Qh, ay! the uncle you reckon on,— 
Gouty, and rich, and unwed,— 
Dick! they wait ill, says the adage, who 


Wait for the shoes of the dead. 
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VI. 
“Ah! if I loved you, I'd risk it! 

That’s what you’re thinking, I guess .— 
Why, I would risk it to-morrow, 
Dick, if I cared for you less! 


vil. 


“ Love’s to fly out at window 
: When Poverty looks in at door: 
| Rather I’d die than help banish bim, 
Dick, just by keeping you poor. 


Vil. 
| “Kiss me! you'll look in on Sunday ? 
a Won’t my new bonnet be brave? 

: June at its longest and leafiest— 
Ss My! what a ramble we’ll have! 


Ix. 
“ Bye-bye! There’s grandmother waiting 
Patient at home for her tea: 
| > Dick, if you wouldn’t wed both of us, 
You must be patient for me!” 


x. 
if . Showers, if-they ruffle its foliage, 
g& Freshen the green of the grove: 

: True lovers’ tiffs, said old Terence, are 
Only fresh fuel to Love. 


xi 


If I flung off in a passion— 
If she crept in for a ery— 
Sunday came settled it, 
Katie was wiser than I. 


XH, 


Love’s but a baby that, ionate, 
Cries to be mated at birth: 
Time isn’t lost if it teaches you 
What a good woman is worth. 


What if the waiting was wearisome! 
What if the work-days were drear? 
Time, the old thief, couldn’t rob us of 
Fifty-two Sundays a-year, 
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XIV. 

How long was Liberty coming? 
Long enough—ever her way: 
Lustrum, or Decade, or Century,— 
What does it matter to-day ! 


XV. 


Nunky died single at sixty, - 


Granny at eighty or so: 
Well, if we didn't. weep long for ’em— 
Twasn't i in nature, you know. 


Grannies and uncles are liable 
All to die some day, that’s clear: 
Sorrow finds wonderful comfort in 
Five or six hundred a-year. 


XVIL 
And lovers may marry at forty, 
Ay, and live happy to boot, 


Though Phillis be grey as a badger. 
And Corydon ball a 
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The New Year. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


_ _ By the time the New Year opens, 

the Eastern Question will in all 
probability have advanced an im- 
portant step. The Conference will 
either have practically succeeded, 
or will have 6 up in despair 
of peace. In the latter alternative 
Great Britain must come to a seri- 
ous and even momentous decision 
as to its future course. In either 
alternative it will be wise to re- 
consider our whole position; for 
even if peace is preserved at pre- 
sent, the elements of future contro- 
versy remain, and may at any time 
breed disturbance, 

At such a moment it seems de- 
sirable to ascertain, free from the 
clamours of party, what are the 
merits and difficulties of the ques- 
tion—what is the true relation of 
England to it. On the first” point, 
we will compress into a few sen- 
tences Mr. Harrison’s recent exposi- 
tion in the ‘Fortnightly Review.’ 
The article is ably and carefully 
prepared; and whether we regard 
the writer or the quarter from 
which he addresses the public, 
no suspicion of party bias in favour 
can possibly 
attach to it. Shortly, it says in 
effect: Bad as is the system of 
Turkish rule, the public law of 
Europe recognises no such principle 
as that, given a dominant class, o 
pression, and misgovernment, it is 
the right or duty of foreign nations 
to step in and crush it by arms. 
Such a principle would inaugurate 
an era of general aggression and 
lawlessness. Moreover, that rule 
alone prevents vehement strife 
amongst the complex sects and 
races which compose the Ottoman 
empire, and is accepted by all as 
the least galling that can be found. 


In other European instances of evil 
eg mg by a dominant race, it 
as been recognised that the evils 
of interference outweigh the advan- 
tages. If, in this case, neighbouring 
states are convulsed, and Russia is 
ready to end the oppression, still that 
convulsion may easily be deepened 
—Russia’s crusade would open an 
internecine strife, The dangers, the 
article continues, of the status guo 
in Turkey, may be greater than those 
of limited interference, but are dis- 
tinctly less than those of attempti 
to destroy Ottoman rule or crus 
the Turkish race, proclaiming a war 
of religion, or beginning a sangui- 
nary struggle in order to expel the 
Turkish officers of government, 
The Turks have still fight and 
energy left; there are millions of 
them in Europe, ten times as many 
millions in Asia. If crushed, they 
would have to be kept in subjec- 
tion, If Russia stepped into their 
place, her cruelty and oppression 
differ from theirs only in degree, 
whilst her intolerance is ter. 
Russia’s attempt to succeed to their 
inheritance would be the signal for 
a long era of bloodshed; yet the 
only other alternative—of 
independent states out of divide 
and crushed subject races—must be 
scouted as impossible and impracti- 
eable. The difficulty of retaining 
thi as they are in presence 
of the growing agitation in Russia 
and in ngland, and in presence of 
chronic civil war, is also insuper- 
able. Turkey, according to Mr. 
Harrison, in its existing state 
cannot be retained, cannot be de- 
stroyed without fearful and _pro- 
longed bloodshed, cannot be re- 
laced. The risks of action and 
Inaction are equally great. The 
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Jan. 
risks are not merely those of pro- enced by a thirst for human bloody. 
spective imaginary evils resulting when he, nevertheless, significantly ig 
from a disturbance of the balance reminded Europe, in the presenceof = 7 
of power, but of immediate slaugh- ultimatums and gathering armies, ee 
ter, bloodshed, religious war. that England was at least prepared a 
Here, at least, the difficulties of for either alternative; There are ie 
the case are not concealed. They equally foolish people who think =~ (7% 
are difficulties which England can- that every act of the Ministry > 
not shrink from meeting. She can- has been directed to rivet on the a 
not let the Turkish empire drift necksof Eastern Christians the yoke = | 
where it pleases. Nor can she of d ing tyranny, and to supply a 
wash her hands of the business, our ally with “the victims of bis one 


ned whether her own interests are im- hideous lust,” in order to preserve oe 

| Pe. mediate or remote, direct or indi- our route to India, and the security a 
¥ rect. However difficult of attain- of the Mediterranean. 7 a 

ue ment a solution of these difficulties We must leave it to the New ~ er 


hie may be, even if it be impossiblethat Year to disabuse their minds of - 99 
sa they should ever be surmounted, these heated fancies of the brain. | |) 
am there is at least one object which all Now that a Conference is sitting © 99 

England unanimously sets before it- at Constantinople in order to re- Sa 


self—unanimously looks for. There settle South-East Europe, taking for 
is no difference of opinion as to the their basis of negotiations the exist- Py. 


- particular solution of this Eastern ing treaties, we desire to remind our ag 
nd Question which this country desires, readers what that basis is. A vast a 

ss f We all desire that the peace of Eu- amount of invective has been di- 

be rope may be preserved, and that the rected against Lord Beaconsfield for ie.” 

ny subject races of Turkey may be the firmness and tenacity with <i 
°y better governed for the future. The which he has clung to those treaties, a. 
ie particular course of conduct by ‘Inspired orators declare that they 

of which England may most usefully should be torn up and flung tothe =~ 
: and successfully contribute to this winds. Mr, Gladstone says that Le 
fi. solution is the subject of as heated Turkey has trampled them under : 

te a political and party controversy as foot, and is not in a position to ay 
we have witnessed in this country appeal to them. The object of the 
eo for years. Every act, every word of treaties, however, was not exclusive- ~ 7 
? the Ministry is viewed through a ly or principally to benefit Turkey, ae 
| haze of misconception, obscured by nor were the wars and negotiations ri 
ts a cloud of party passion and preju- which resulted in them undertaken — ae 
‘ dice. What Mr. Gladstone calls a for the benefit of the Sultan, The == 

“process of mythical accretion” be- interests of the Sultan’s Government 
g sets their lan and acts in a are a very minor consideration in- es 
. most extraordinary manner. There deed. The object of the treaties Bae 
f are simple people who still believe was to settle international difficul- fe: 


that the Prime Minister made a ties of exceeding complication by 
joke of the Bulgarian atrocities, and a great international arrangement, 
viewed the massacres rather with The Sultan has a right to consider- — > 
favour than otherwise. There are able territory in Europe and Asia, $=" 
also light-headed politicians, who and the right incident to a territo- as 
consider that the Prime Minister, rial sovereign of excludin eta ; 
in emphatically declaring England’s of war from the Straits of the a- : 
policy to be one of peace, was influ- nelles and Bosphorus, and the in- ~ 
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termediate sea. It is the interest 
of Europe that that territory and 
territorial right should be maintain- 
ed intact. Once pull up the sluices 


which let in the from: 


whatever quarter, and the peace of 
Europe is gone, the miseries of the 
internal populations indefinitely in- 
creased. 

It is said that the Sultan can- 
not appeal to this treaty. We 
had rather wait till we know all 
the circumstances under which a 
final infraction of any of the treaties 
takes place before we give an opin- 
ion on that point. Nothing which 
he can do or leave undone can re- 
Jease the Powers from their obliga- 
tions to one another. The guar- 
antee was not given in his interest. 
By the treaty of 1856, he came 
under a moral obligation to govern 
as became a native of Europe. 
He has not done so; but it does 
not rest with him to tear up the 
treaty of 1856. In 1871 he had 
misgoverned for fifteen years in 
spite of his engagements, Never- 
theless, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
and all the most eminent statesmen 
of Europe renewed the guarantee 
of his dominions, without a word of 
complaint about the sufferings of 
the Eastern Christians. We are 
not to suppose that Europe, an 
more than Mr. Gladstone, althoug 
they thereby technically condoned 
that misgovernment and _ oppres- 
sion, intentionally relieved the 
Sultan from liability from either the 
past or the future. But Europe 
recognised that the 
was made for her own benefit, and 
not for that of Turkey, and accord- 
ingly hastened to renew it, for the 
time was not convenient for raising 
the Eastern Question. 

Recently events, we are not say- 
ing whether from accident or de- 
sign, have raised that question, But 
Europe is as much interested now 
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as in 1871, or at any other time § 


since 1856, in maintaining that 
treaty intact and inviolate. The 
object is to do in 1877 what all 
Europe has shrunk from doing at 
any time since 1856, and especially 
at the date of renewing the treaty 
five years ago. She has to enforce 
the implied engagements made by 
the Sultan in 1856, which at 
least are morally binding upon 
him, and to e security from 
him for their faithful discharge, 
even to the extent of to a large 
degree taking the task out of his 
hands. Europe has been slow to 
undertake this task, for it instine- 
tively felt that to do so jeopardised 
the settlements which have been 
made. It has gone into conference 
now to carry out tat policy, and at 
the same time preserve that settle- 
ment. Both are possible. The dif- 
ficulty has been that the most active 
friends of the policy are inimical to 
the settlement; the friends of the 
settlement have for more than 
twenty years closed their eyes to 
the necessity for the policy, not 


from want of sympathy, but because . 


they suspected interested exaggera- 
tions, foreign intrigue, revolution- 
ary designs. We have strong hopes 
that this Conference will succeed in 
its double task. The firmness and 
tenacity with which Europe, under 
the of Lord Beaconstield’s 
Cabinet, has clung to the settlement 
of 1856, will we trust be suecessful. 
The speech of the Prime Minister at 
the Guildhall; Prince Bismarck’s at 
Berlin, which, by its distinct re- 
cognition of Austrian interests, was 
a manifesto in favour of existing 
treaties; and the apparent isolation 
of Russia, encouraged by no more 
powerful ally than the retired leader 
of the English opposition,—point in 
that direction. Russia is not press- 
ing her scheme of -occupation: if 
all the accounts which reach us are 
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true, the warlike ardoor of her 


population is On the 
other side no difficulty is antici- 
pated as to prolonging the armis- 
tice. The new Grand Vizier may 
welcome powerful support to a 
policy of reform. If all other ex- 
edients are first exhausted, some 
oon even of occupation might 
be a possible expedient, as a tem- 
porary modification by consent of 
the Powers, of the existing settle- 
ment. If Europe is brought to a 
thorough understanding on the sub- 
ject of aggression, the Porte, we 
ave no doubt, will be induced, by 
fair means or by foul, to concur in 
the reform of its Government. But 
in the interest of all concerned, 
and especially of the subject races 
in Turkey, the former is the most 
important point, and the one which 
must be settled first. 

Thus it must be clear to ev 
one that, however complicated and 
embroiled all the circumstances of 
this tangled problem may be, the 
aim of English policy is as simple 
as possible. England is absolutely 
free from suspicion in the matter, 


She wants neither cities nor pro- 


vinces. She is a party to a great 
international settlement, the spirit 
and integrity of which she, in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe, wishes 
to preserve. The internal condition 
of Turkey is a standing menace to 
the continuance of that settlement. 
It is grown worse and worse, be- 
cause the risk of calling, attention 


to it has for twenty years. been re- 


cognised as greater than the risk of 
allowing it to continue. Yet now 
that the question is raised, all Eu- 
rope is interested in securing a re- 
form of that condition—in guaran- 
teeing the good government of Tur- 
key in accordance with the spirit 
or even the terms of the arrange- 
ment made, as the sine gud non of 
the continuance of that settlement, 
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It is not pretended that the English 
Ministry have had any other object 
in view. They have over and over 
again assured us that they are de- 
termined to maintain the existin 
treaties, to check intervention an 
aggression, and at the same time 
to concert with Europe the work 
of adjusting the relations of. the 
Porte to its subjects, 

_ Then, in the surprising difficul- 
on the of 
this obvious policy—the only pos- 
sible policy England 
adopt—what is the proper course 
for the English public to take ? 
Common sense and common patri- 
otism would suggest that, as there 
cannot be two. rational opinions as 
to the course proposed and the pol- 
icy to be pursued, however much 
we may differ as to the best mode 
of attaining it, we should at Jeast 
abstain from embarrassing the Gov- 
ernment, even if we do not actively 
and ardently support and approve 
every step that is taken. They 
stand in official relation to the 
facts; they have the best means 
‘of judging what measures are best 
adapted to the end proposed; on 
them devolves the sole power and 
duty of acting. If they make mis- 
takes—and under such extraordi- 
nary difficulties it would be super- 
human not to err—we do not mend 
matters in the least by embarras- 
sing and thwarting them. There 


are, no doubt, precedents to be 


found for an English Opposition 
making common cause with a na- 
tional enemy in order to assail an 
English Ministry, Napoleon I. and 
his generals were toasted by Whig 
leaders;, the Duke of: Wellington 
was denounced and decried in, the 
midst of the most trying circum- 
stances. But more worthy prece- 


dents might be found in the con- | 


duct of Opposition in later times, 
History will do justice to the prudent 
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‘ reserve, the patriotic support, which 


Mr. Disraeli, as the Tory leader, gave 
to her Majesty’s Government on sev- 


‘eral critical occasions when wars have 


ed in Europe or in America, and 
when the public excitement at home 
has increased the perplexities of the 
Cabinet. Perhaps the most anal- 

ous instance is the case of the 
Pataenes pending in Paris, which 
resulted in the treaty of 1856, 
Public feeling and party excite- 
ment ran high, and it would have 
been easy to get up “splendid de- 
monstrations” of party animosity 
under the high-flown title of Na- 
tional Conferences. But Mr, Dis- 
raeli laid down the ee Opposi- 
tion in these words: They should 
exercise “that prudent but high- 


; ee reserve which, while it 
8 


rinks from embarrassing a Minis- 
ter on whom is about to devolve 
the fulfilment of so difficult a duty, 
will at the same time watch with 
the utmost vigilance—I will not 
say suspicion—the course of all 
his proceedings.” Lord Palmerston 
declared that nothing would be 
more becoming than such a course ; 


- and those who are now so loud in 


appealing to what Lord Palmerston 
would have approved in the Min- 
istry, may prott by the example 
which he approved in an Opposi- 
tion—an example which he followed 
two years later, in abstaining from 
. factious interference with Lord 

rby’s forei licy during the 
Tashan we with Austria 
But we have now arrived at a totally 
different stage of our history; and 
it remains to be seen whether the 
recent practices and manceuvres of 
her Majesty’s Opposition during a 
most critical period in the affairs of 
Europe, whilst peace and war are 


hanging in the balance, will be ap- 


proved by the opinion of Parliament 
and the public. 
The meeting at St. James’s 


The Neo Yer. 


Hall was one of the most factious 
gatherings which we have wit- 
nessed in England for a long time, 
Its existence is prolonged as a sort 
of cabal to coerce, thwart, and em- 
barrass the advisers of the Queen. 
Purporting to be a National Con- 
ference assembled for the purpose 


of influencing the deliberations at 


Constantinople, its only chance of 
usefulness was the work which it 
ostentatiously avoided—namely, of 
throwing light upon the vexed 


question of guarantees. The result 


of the European Conference, if 
pacific, as we all hope and trust, 
must to revise, with the unani- 
mous consent of Europe, that por- 
tion of the treaty of 1856 which 


left the Christian population with- - 


out adequate protection, Their 
system of government must be re- 
formed, and due security provided 
inst future maladministration. 
Did the St. James’s Hall meeting 
throw one single glimmer of light 
upon this aspect of the question, 
which is now concentrating the at- 
tention of Europe? Mr. Gladstone 
himself repudiated any intention of 
teaching a policy, laying down plans 
for the government of the provinces, 
or speculating as to the guarantees. 
Other speakers either avoided the 
subject or confessed that they had 
no suggestion to make, In fact, 
the speeches of most of them de- 
merated into mere and sheer 
eclamation. Then what was the 
tactical object of the meeting? 
ot to weaken Lord Salisbury’s 
hands; that was stated clearly 


enough, for they suppose that Lord 


Salisbury is a sort of personal rival 
and antagonist of the Prime Min- 
ister, “My desire is,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “to clear off some of 
the darkness in which, through the 
action of some of his colleagues, 
this question is involved, and to 
let him know what he will have 
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*blame.” 


to represent besides mere diplomac 

when he goes to the Council whic 

is to be held at Constantinople.” 
In another part of his speech, he 
declared that, assuming Lord Salis- 
bury’s instructions to be consistent 
with the Guildhall speech—that is, 
with the policy of the Prime Min- 
ister, whose “firm and tenacious” 
mind is said to have regulated the 
whole business—the meeting wished 
to cut our plenipotentiary adrift 
from that policy and those instruc- 
tions. This from a man who has 
served his sovereign as her Prime 
Minister! He has brought himself 
to believe that at this critical mo- 
ment, upon a subject entangled 
and embroiled in a way that Euro 

has never witnessed before—he 
serves his country by inflammatory 
pamphlets against the Turks, by 
stimulating Russian aggression, by 
sowing dissension between the 


» Cabinet and their ambassador, and 


by inviting the latter to disregard 
his instructions, That is the un- 
aralleled course of conduct to which 
r. Gladstone has committed him- 
self. We are glad to observe that 
at least the active support of his 
late colleagues has been. withheld. 
He admits that the course which 
he takes is unprecedented. “ If 
that course be wrong, I myself 
must bear a large portion of the 
He admits the necessity 
for “grave justification,” and he 
assumes to find it in the statement 
that “the power and reputation of 
England have for a long period of 
time been employed for a purpose 
and to an effect directly at variance 
with the convictions of the country.” 
Unless that statement is made good, 
this unprecedented course—a course 
which every one must feel to be in- 
consistent with the duties of a sub- 
ject to his sovereign, of a patriot to 
is country—is, on his own show- 
ing, absolutely without justification. 
VOL. CXXI.—NO. DCCXXXV. 


The St. James’s Conference, then, 
in order to justify its proceedings, 
must show why it assumes that 
Lord Salisbury’s instructions, about 
which it was uninformed, are “ at 
variance with the convictions of the 
country.” But from first to last of 
those proceedings there is no foot- 
hold for that assumption to rest 
upon, What has been the policy 
of the Ministry? To adhere to the 
treaties of 1856 and 1871 as a 
great international settlement, the 
armed infraction of which meant, in 
the opinion of all Governments, war 
of ao mean duration ; in the opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone himself, “a whole- 
sale scramble.” Within those limits 
they have striven, according to the 


Aylesbury speech, “to settle, with ” 


the concurrence of all the Powers of 
Europe, the future relations which 
should subsist between the Christian 
subjects of the Porte and the Turk- 
ish Government.” At the last mo- 


ment they have, notwithstanding _ 


the menacing attitude assumed by 
English public meetings, induced 
the Porte to submit the question of 
guarantees to a Conference, which 


meets to revise the treaty of 1856, — 
with reference to the interests of 


the Christian population. What. 
more could the Government have- 
done? what other policy has been 
susgested, except the mad scheme 
of driving the Turks into the Bos- 
phorus? What are those “convie-. 
tions of the country” with which 
the policy of the Government is at 
variance? According to the con- 
ference, the “convictions of the 
country” are to the effect that Eng-. 
lish interests and honour are not to 
be identified with Turkish tyranny’ 
and infamy ; that the administration 
of the Christian provinces should be: 
improved; that the Russian demand. 
for that improvement should not be 
opposed ; that England would not go. 
to war to prop up a bloody fabric of: 
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wrong, to uphold the integrity and 
independence of Sodom, to promote 
Eastern traffic in human flesh, to 
supply our barbarous ally with the 
victims of his hideous lusts. We 
entirely agree; but it did not need 
the wisdom of the conference to 
tell us this. convictions of 
the country,” in our judgment, 
still further. They effect 
that while this international settle- 
ment of 1856 must not be violently 
infringed, England has a right to 
say to Torkey that she cannot afford 
a war every twenty years for her in- 
dependence and integrity, and that 
she must now join in securing that 
improved administration on which 
_ the continuance of that great inter- 
national settlement depends. But in 
what respect is this at variance with 
the policy of the Ministers? A firm 
adherence to the treaties is admitted 
“on all hands to be the sole alterna- 
tive to war: and although the policy 
of England is peace, = ower 
which contemplates a hostile infrac- 
tion of those treaties has been re- 
cently reminded that should its 
roceedings bring it into war with 
ngland, it had better count before- 
hand the cost of its campaigns. But 
a firm adherence to treaties does not 
preclude their partial revision by 
the signatory Powers; and Lord 
Salisbury is gone to a Conference 
- which assembles for that express 
purpose. It will doubtless need all 
the great influence of England with 
the Parks to obtain their assent to 
the revision; and whether the mad 
proposal t> drive them into the sea, 
or the safe and idle brag of threat- 
ening to join Russia in coercing 
them, will facilitate the efforts of 
Lord Salisbury, we leave to any 
reasonable person to decide. e 
_ fail to see what results could come 
of Mr. Gladstone’s manceuvres and 
demonstrations, except to weaken 
our authority with the Porte, lessen 


our restraint upon the aggressive 
influences at work in Russia, inspire 
our allies with distrust—the disas- 
trous feeling that, owing to our 
system of party overnment, we are 
not to be depended upon, ~ 

In real truth the object of the 


_meeting was a purely party one, 


and when we come to the speech of 
the evening—viz., Mr. Gladstone’s— 
we see that apology and defence was 
the real business in hand. Though, 
as the Duke of Westminster naively 
put it, the other members of the 
conference were “not altogether 
unintellectual or unintelligent,” 
they did not usually take a “ very 
active or prominent part in politics.” 
But Mr. Gladstone is in a serious 

osition. The charge against him 
is one which Englishmen can 
neither forgive nor forget. It is 
that, when the perfectly useless 
struggle between Servia and Turkey 
was on the point of being con- 
cluded by a satisfactory peace, and 


the settlement prescribed by united 


Europe in the Andrassy Note and 
accepted by Turkey was on the point 
of being carried into effect, with the 
unanimous consent of Europe, the 
cordial consent of Russia, he stepped 
in, and, more Russian than Russia 
itself, aroused a fanatical mad pas- 
sion for war which rendered peace 


impossible. Ultimatums and the. 


mobilisation of large forces attest 
the increasing and dangerous ex- 
citement which has been caused, 
The risk, too, of that more ex- 
tended struggle which we all 
deprecate, has been indefinitely in- 
creased ; at one time peace seemed 
almost to be despaired of. Mr. 
Gladstone was the only statesman 
of any consequence who took part 
in what the Duke of Westminster, 
with chivalrous friendship, called 
those ‘‘splendid demonstrations.” 
They were repudiated in silence by 
his late colleagues. In Lord Beacons- 
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field’s language, “he ou the policy of the country by pamphlets 


principle of patriotism, which is the 
soul of free communities. He did 
more, he influenced in the most 
injurious manner the common wel- 
fare of humanity.” We trust that 
in spite of these sinister influences 
peace may yet prevail. Certainly 
it would seem that, after the pro- 
longed negotiations and continued 
strife, a Conference was necessary, 
in order to renew the settlement of 
Europe on a durable basis. It may 
be that a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment may be come to in the new 

ear than was possible last Septem- 

r; but it must be admitted that 
events have ripened at the risk of 
a most sanguinary war, and that in 
the interval Mr. Gladstone has been 


and meetings,” was that bene- 
ficial changes had been effected in 
the language of Ministers. No one, 
he said, would now make Mr, Dis-* 
raeli’s speech of July 31. It breathed 
too absolutely the spirit of non-in- 
tervention. But every one knows - 
that, if not from the date of the - 
Consular Commission, at least from 
that of the Andrassy Note, the 
principle of diplomatic intervention 
was conceded and reduced to prac- 
tice. Mr. Disraeli, it is true, des- 
canted on the perils of intervention 
of amore formidable kind; and if Mr. 
Gladstone then considered that the 
day of diplomatic intervention was 
already past, he had ample opportu- 
nity of saying 20, But the policy 


Ad 


a ceaseless in his endeavours to stirup of coercing the Turks, or even of 
18 . the spirit of strife, and to cheer on coercing the Prime Minister of Eng- a 
88 the enemies of that very territory land, had not then occurred to the Pe 
ey which we are bound by treaty to ardent champion of Russian aggres- 
preserve intact. sion. Twelve days later there was 
nd There is hardly a politician in another debate on Eastern affairs, ~— 77 
ed England, of Mer mar age , who will and if Mr. Gladstone had at the Re 
ud not carefully study Mr. Gladstone's time put that construction upon his “© "999 
int defence. It is, no doubt, a criti- rival’s speech which he now finds — ig 
he cal position for a statesman to have necessary for his justification, he | | 7% 
he placed himself in, and his case ought could easily have drawn the atten- ag 
ed not to be So mtr by the com- tion of Parliament to the Ministry’s g 
ma monplace bluster and reckless rod- neglect of theirduty. Hiscasenow aa 
as- omontade which were indulged in is, that the Ministry confessed they = 7799 
ce by some of the gentlemen in whose were doing nothing, and boasted that _ a 
he | peo yt he appeared. He was ex- they had converted E to that 
ost ceedingly anxious to make out that policy. Such a confession, if it had eg 
2X- no reaction had set in from the time ever been made, would have aston- 
d. __ when agitators went raving about ished our Foreign Office! He attri- 9 
xX the country, calling for the extermi- butes the subsequent “ preternatural 
all nation of the Turks, demanding that activity” of the Foreign Office en- Sa 
a" they should be hunted down like  tirely to his own agitation, Nodoubt, oe 
ed wild beasts. This absence of reac- if the facts were true, the justification a 
[r, tion was chiefly proved by the re- would be complete, and Mr. Glad- = 
an markable fact that no Minister now stone would rank as a public bene- + 99 
urt wants to go to war on behalf of the factor. But they are notoriously 9 7% 
r, present system of government in untrue. The speech of the 3Ist_ 4 
ed Turkey! That was the wonderful July which is referred to applies "79 
he lesson which he had succeeded in entirely to a policy of fos Anse ar 
by ’ teaching them. Another result of tile, active intervention. The Ayles- e. 
ue “ attempting to regulate the foreign bury speech stated before all En-'~ 
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rope that, after rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum, Lord Derby lost no 
time in suggesting terms of settle- 
ment, and for that purpose commu-. 
nicated with all five Powers. Mr. 
Gladstone declares that that state- 
ment is untrue, and = in 
to the speech of 31st July “ for the 
purpose of simply exposing a gross 
contradiction.” But on reference to 
that speech it does not make good 
Mr. Gladstone’s accusation. it 
impossible to suppose that Lor 

Benconsfield deliberate- 
ly misstated facts at Aylesbury, of 
which all Europe must be cogni- 
sant. The speech of 31st Jaly 
stated that, in rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum, the Government did 
not at the same time offer an al- 
ternative proposition. It was in 
answer apparently to a categorical 
question of Lord E. Fitz Maurice, 
and explained the reasons why, in 
the act of rejecting the proposals 
of the three Powers, it was inop- 
portune to come forward with an 
alternative. But six weeks elapsed 
between the rejection of that Me- 
morandum and the Servian war; 
and Mr. Gladstone’s case put for- 
ward now to justify his pamphlet 
and speech is, that the Ministry 
were idle all that time. The pub- 
lished despatches show, that al- 
though the circumstances were not 
deemed to warrant or encourage 
active yet the prin- 
ciple of administrative autonomy 
was generally accepted, and had, be- 
fore the Servian war, advanced as 
far as it has ever done down to the 
date of the preliminary Conferences. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, assumes 
Lord Beaconsfield’s positive state- 
ment at Aylesbury, not merely that 
negotiations were in progress. before 
that war, but were renewed when 
Servia was defeated,to be untrue; and 
then declares that “these despised 
- and vituperated public meetings had 


— even then to exercise a com- 
pu influence on the course of 

glish policy.” “ It is,” he added, 
“in what has been accomplished 
already by these meetings, that you 
must find the main justification” 
for establishing the Conference of 
St. James’s Hall, The sole diffi- 
culty has been to hit upon a scheme 
which, in Lord Derby’s words, 
“will work;’ and how has Mr. 
Gladstone, or his pamphlets, or his 
meetings, aided its accomplishment ? 

Again, he stated, in further 
anxiety to find a defence for his 
proceedings, that not one syllable 
could he draw from Ministers dur- 
ing the session, that we had duties 
to the Christian population. In 
fact, there were but few debates, 
and they were directed chiefly to 
other topics; but the Blue-book 
is full of such admissions. In 
presence of an armed insurrec- 
tion, while the subjects of the 
Porte were fighting, not for im- 
proved administration or even for 
guaranteed security, but for inde- 
eae for disruption of the 

ttoman empire, the Ministers of 
an allied Power were bound to ob- 
serve discretion and moderation. 
The Andrassy Note, to which they 
gave in their adhesion, in spite of 
Lord Hartington’s reluctant and 
doubtful assent, recognised the ob- 
ligations of England to the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his irresponsible posi- 
tion, has given them words enough, 
and more than enough: it will not 
be his fault if his language does not 
lead to greater disaster and misery 
than anything which they have yet 
suffered. But when we come to 
deeds,—in the whole of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tenure of office, from the 
treaty of 1856 down to the treaty 
of 1871, he never once paid the 
smallest attention to their condition ; 
and notwithstanding the ardent 
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sympathy he now expresses, and 
the pase Fee of their rights, he 
was a party to renewing the guaran- 
tee of 1856, without one word in 
their favour, formally condoning in 
the most public and solemn manner 
at least fifteen years of that mis- 

vernment which he now so vio- 
ently condemns. The whole of the 
negotiations has been with a view to 
adjust the relation of the Porte to 
its subjects; and to complain that, 
whilst armed insurgents are setting 
government at defiance, her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers did not rave about 
their rights and duties, is to taunt 
them with not having followed his 
own notable example in reference 
to Jefferson Davis and the insur- 
gents of the Southern States. 

The Ministry is, by the constitu- 


tion of England, intrusted with the 


duty of representing their country, 
and are responsible to Parliament for 


the manner in which they perform . 


that duty. In an extreme case, say 
that of committing the country toa 
wholly new and untried policy, of 
doubtful advantage, no one would 
blame an Opposition which chal- 
lenged in time the — of the 
country. But here all are agreed 
as to the policy—it is to preserve 
the peace of Europe. ll are 
agreed as to the immediate pur- 
pose in view—viz., to win the 
consent of six Powers to some 
pacific mode of inducing or com- 
pelling Turkey to remodel the ad- 
ministration of her provinces, The 
differences which have arisen are 
simply as to the modus operandi, 
the speeches which ought: to be 
made, the tone of the Teapetiiinn, 
the attitude which should be 
observed. It is iy well 
known that there are rival inter- 
ests and clashing tempers at work 
amongst the more im- 
mediately concerned; there are 
armed troops, revolutionary com- 


mittees, strong religious animesities, 

strong race antipathies, obstinate 
and unyielding prejudices at work 
upon .the scene. The English 
Government is called upon to play 
a prominent part in the midst of ail 
this turmoil, with a view to prevent 
external war, and find terms of in- 
ternal pacification. If the i 
tion back to office, they 
have precisely the same task before 
them, and they would be bound to 
undertake it. Can any reasonable © 
man believe that at such a ve and 
during such a period such Opposi- 
tion justified in seizing every 
occurrence to rouse indignation, 
labouring to supersede the patient 
and steady efforts of Administration 


by expedients of reckless violence,” © ~ 


implicating themselves in serious 
responsibility for the course of 
events, increasing the difficulties. of 
Ministers, weakening their -own 
osition as constitutional crities by 
incurring the necessity of self-de- 
fence and the temptation to 

petual misrepresentation? Their 
accusation is, that Ministers with ~ 
exactly the same object in view 


as themselves—viz., peace and the 4 
settlement of South-East Europe, 


have not sufficiently coerced the 
Turks, The obvious answer is, that 
the degree of coercion which itis 
wise and practicable to use to an 
ally must be left to the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. The questior 
must be decided by results; the 
Ministry would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be judged by. its success 
or failure. But in what position 
would a constitutional Opposition 
find itself if all its responsible lead- 
ers had thwarted the Ministry as 
Mr. Gladstone has done, had in- 
ereased their difficulties, had cheered 
on their enemies, had striven to 
weaken that influence with the 
Porte which is the chief hope of 
peace? To refuse to the Ministersia 
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rouse the whole country against 
them in the midst of difficult nego- 
tiations; to denounce the instruc- 
tions assumed to be given to their 
plenipotentiaries ; to invite their 
agent to disregard his instructions ; 
implicitly to assure him of irrespon- 
sibility to Parliament if he does; to 
declare that Russia is to be believ- 
ed and encouraged, and our own 
Ministry disbelieved and coerced,— 
are political expedients which Mr. 
Gladstone admits to be unprece- 
dented, and which he will have to 
justify to Parliament and the coun- 
try. -We are quite sure of this, that 
if Mr. Disraeli, either during the 
American war, or the Franco-Ger- 
man war, had adopted similar tac- 
tics, not merely would there have 
been violent denunciations from 
the same writers who now applaud 
Mr. Gladstone, but his own support- 
ers would have deserted him. It 
remains to be seen how far the 
more respectable and responsible 


members of the Liberal party will 


accept complicity in Mr. Gladstone’s 
proceedings, or adopt his laboured 
justification of his unprecedented 
misconduct. Let it be distinctly 
understood that the charge against 
him is not that he expressed the 
indignation of this country against 
the authors of the Bulgarian atro- 
cities. A leader of Opposition or 
an ex-Prime- Minister, unfettered 
by the responsibilities of office, 
fot liable to have every word he 
utters distorted and eagerly mis- 
construed abroad, may usefully give 


unstinted expression to sentiments, 


while a Minister is bound to be 
circumspect and cautious. The ac- 
cusation is, that he strove to direct 
the whole force of that indignation 
against her Majesty’s Ministers; to 
implicate them in a moral and ma- 
terial, if not purposed, complicity in 
those crimes ; to inspire abroad the 
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perilous belief that, under the pres- 
sure of opinion they, having stead- 
ily worked in one direction, would 
be obliged to work in another and 
totally opposite direction an 
thereby the. annihilation o Turkish 
existence or Turkish authority in 
Europe) ; to promote a similar agi- 
tation amongst the acknowledged 
enemies of Turkey. 

There is one other prominent pol- 
itician who has delivered his mind 
during the past month, and that is 
Mr. Briglit. Every one remembers 
Mr. Bright’s deputation to the For- 
eign Office, Its members triumphed 

atly in having drawn from Lord 
Derb his first official declaration of 
a policy of non-intervention; and 
loud was Mr, Bright’s approval of 
that declaration. ut to the aston- 
ishment of all England he began 
his remarkable speech at Birming- 
ham by objecting that the Govern- 
ment were too much in favour of 
peace—they were in favour of peace 
at any price, and would sacrifice to 
it the freedom of millions. It is 
true that with rapid inconsistency 
he passed on to denounce their war- 
like policy; but we submit that one 
or other of his denunciations is mis- 
placed. His view of the situation 
coming as it does from one who 
has been a Cabinet Minister, and 
now perhaps aspires, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent and solemn fare- 
wells to public life, to become a 
Cabinet Minister again, is worth 
preserving. Russia, he says, in- 
sists rightly and with justice that 
henceforth, in spite of the treaty of 
1856, she will re-assume the protec- 
torate of the Christian population 
of Turkey—in other words, estab- 
lish her dominion over by far the 
largest portion of the Sultan’s terri- 
tory. The fact that that scheme has 
already lit up a general conflagration 
is forgotten; so also is the fact that 
Europe has unanimously concurred 
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in a general settlement, which ¢an- 
not be broken without war, though 
it may be unanimously revised, 
The main gist of the speech was, 
that England wrongly assumed that 
her interest is to prevent Russian 
ships passing from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean. He returned 
to this topic over and over again, 
and he apparently thinks that he 
has solved the question when he 
shows to his own satisfaction that 


_ the assumption is erroneous, The 


Eastern Question, he says, is of no 
consequence to us, “except just as 
it affects the admission of Russian 
ships of war through the Black Sea 
into the Mediterranean.” He ap- 

ealed to his audience as to what 
Fiaglishmen would do if, similarly 
situated with the Russians, the 


* were not allowed to emerge throug 


the Dardanelles. Cries of “ fight” 
resounded through the hall; and the 
response was warmly welcomed by 
this champion of peace. He de- 
clared his belief that in twenty 
years those Straits would be open 
to the war-ships of all the world. 
The rest of Europe, he adds, has 
no interest in the perpetual block- 
ade of Russia in the Black Sea, 


It is difficult to see upon what prin- - 


ciple of international law Russian 
men-of-war have any more right of 
Pp through the Bosphorus than 
they have up the Thames or in the 
territorial waters of any other State. 
As long as the Turkish empire re- 
mains, the Black Sea is as much an 
inland sea as the Caspian; and 
Russia willingly upholds the ancient 
tule of that empire which excludes 
foreign ships alike from the Dar- 


danelles and the Bosphorus, If Mr. 
Bright and his Birmingham con- 
stituents are ready to fight for the 
freedom of the Straits, we are not at 
all sure that under presert circum- 
stances Russia would not be as 


strongly opposed to them as Eng- 


see foreign men-of-war off her coasts » 
in the Black Sea; and her. com-' 
merce is as secure now as it would 
be after Mr. Bright’s generous inten- 
tions have been fulfilled. | Really- 
this fighting Quaker is as difficult 
to pacify as an insurgent province. 
Some his should 
seize upon his pistols and sword, 
or he will run amuck against ali 
Europe. There is an amusing pasé 
age in one of Sydney Smith’s letters 
to Lady Grey, which satirises the 
luxurious love of fighting for op- 
pressed nationalities, ere is a 
warning against Mr. Bright’s violent 
crusade,—his warlike interference 
in the affairs of Turkey. 


- “ For God’s sake do not drag us into” 
another war. I am worn down and 
worn out with crusading and defend- 
ing Europe, and protecting mankind. 
I must think a little of myself. Iam 
sorry for the Spaniards—I am sorry 
for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of 
the Jews; the people of the Sandwich 
Islands are groaning under the most 
detestable tyranny. Bagdad is op- 
pressed. I do not like the present 
state of the Delta. Thibet is not com- 
fortable. Am I to fight for all these 
people? The world is bursting with. 
sin and sorrow. Am I to be the cham- 
pion of the Decalogue, and to be eter- 
nally raising fleets and armies to make 
all men good and happy? We have 
just done saving Europe, and [ am 
afraid the co uence will be that we 
shall cut each.other’s throats. No war, 
dear Lady Grey! no eloquence; but 
apathy, selfishness, common - sense, 
arithmetic! I beseech you to secure 
Lord Grey’s sword and pistols, as the 
housekeeper did Don Quixote’s armour. 
If there is another war, life will not be 
worth having. ... May the vengeance 
of heaven overtake all the legitimates 
of Verona! But in the present state 
of rent and taxes, they must be left 
to the vengeance of heaven. I allow 
fighting in such a cause to be a luxury ;. 
but the business of a prudent, sensible 


man is to guard against luxury.” 
We hope the New Year will bring: 
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those uncompromising friends of Rus- 
sia to a more pacific frame of mind. 
‘They had better recall the feelings 
and convictions under which they 
prudently abstained from all friendly 
overtures to either Russia or the 
Christians of Turkey for 20 years 
after the Treaty of Paris. The 
should recall the motives which 
prompted them to forego all allusion 
to the interests and good govern- 
ment of the Christians at the time 
that they renewed the guarantee of 
the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire. The luxury 
of fighting for high ideas of abstract 
benevolence, of vaunting one’s own 
lofty spirit of exalted philanthropy, 
when combined with the pleasur- 
able excitement of denouncing one’s 
political antagonists, is a temptation 
too great for the prudence, self-re- 
straint, and patriotism of a consid- 
erable number of defeated and dis- 
appointed politicians. 

t seems to be generally admitted 
that all this rhapsody about the 
oppressed population of Turkey, the 
duty of aiding and stimulating 
Russian interference, the tearing up 
of treaties, and the abandonment 
of English interests, has consider- 


ably increased the dangers of the 


situation. Sir George Campbell, 
in his very recent view of Turkey— 
a book which is certainly written 
without any party bias in favour of 
the Government—says that the suc- 
cess of Lord Derby’s twice-proposed 
plan is barely possible under the 
present extremely difficult circum- 
stances. “Extremely difficult,” he 
says, “the circumstances have now 
become, infinitely more so than 
they were in September. One can 
hardly wonder that the popular 
feeling in Russia has grown to such 
a point that it may be doubtful 
whether the Czar himself can re- 
strain it.” He adds that in his 
opinion, formed very recently on 
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the spot, the circumstances of the 
Conference are anything but favour- 
able to a peaceful settlement. 

No doubt everything looked as 
gloomy as possible. The ultimatum 
of Russia portended mischief; the 
concentration of her armies on the 
Turkish frontier menaced instant 
invasion. England stood firmly by 
the treaties which regarded the ~ 
contemplated attack as a casus belli 
against Europe. The Turks were 
flushed with victory, combative and 
confident. Still, on the whole, in 
addressing our readers last month, 
we inclined to a favourable view of 
the prospects; and events hitherto 
have not disappointed us. We 
have confidenee in the loyalty of 
Europe to the treaties it has twice 
sanctioned in less than twenty 
years; in the overwhelming interest 
which it has in the maintenance 
of peace; in the preponderating 
influence of this country when it 
throws its whole weight firmly and 
tenaciously into the scale in favour 
of public lve and international good 
faith. Twenty years ago we were 
launched into a sanguinary war, 
which every one now believes 
might and ought to have been 
avoided. Any one who glances 
through the first volume of Mr. 
Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
ay see for himself how steadily 
and surely this country drifted into 
that war; its leading Ministers 
earnest for peace, but unfortunately 
weak, vacillating, and confused as 
to the course which should be taken. 
They were entangled in implied 
engagements to Turkey, in implied 
alliance with France, in undue en- 
couragement and then unnecessary 
hostility to Russia, long before they 
had made up their minds what 
course they would intentionally 
pursue. They lost all control over 
the course of events, over the pub- 
lic mind at home, and in conse- 
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uence drifted and were driven. 
Lied Stratford de Redcliffe and the 
Turkish Government of that day 
were masters of the situation, and 
held the English Government firmly 


. implicated in an offensive and de- 


fensive alliance long before they 
had themselves intended it. No- 
thing of that sort has happened 
now. The English Government is 
perfectly free of all engagements, 
express or implied, except the en- 
gagement to observe the treaties 
which have been made; and as part 
and el of that engagement, to 
do all it can in honour and prudence 


to induce the Sultan to 7 with | 


all just demands. As regards hos- 
tilities between the Sultan and his 
subjects, we have faithfully observed 
the duty of non-intervention. As re- 
gards his misgovernment, his viola- 
tion of his implied engagements 
under the treaty of 1856, we have— 
notwithstanding that Europe con- 
doned that misgovernment in 1871, 
notwithstanding Lord Hartington’s 
reluctant assent—joined the other 
guaranteeing Powers in remon- 
strance and diplomatic intervention. 
We have successfully avoided any 
complicity in the action or designs 
of these who would shape that in- 
tervention with a view to hostile 
measures ; ‘and, on the other hand, 
we have given Turkey no reason to 
suppose that we sanction in the 
slightest degree the conduct which 
has brought her to her present state, 
or will share in the slightest degree 
responsibility for the consequences. 
We have more than once threatened 
to leave Turkey to its fate; and we 
are to do so now if her conduct 
justifies it. That could not be said 
in 1853, and at any time after the 
failure of Prince Menschikoff’s mis- 
sion. It is said that Turkey is not 
entitled to appeal to the treat 

which she has broken. It wi 

be time enough to discuss that 


New’ Your. 


uestion when the ap is made. 

eanwhile we are free, for all 
that has been said or done, to 
upon her in this 
necessity of remodellin 
ernment and guaranteeing the lo- 
cal autonomy which she is bound 
to grant. e have succeeded thus 
far, that. the Powers as well as 
Turkey understand that, hard as 
the task is, the concert of Europe 
must not be broken. If the Sul- 
tan’s Government is wise, it will 
raise no unnecessary diffigulties, for 
it stands alone. If Russia is ordi- 
narily prudent, notwithstanding her 
recent demonstrations, she will make 


no impracticable or inadmissible de- 


mands. If she lights up a war, in 
all probability it will be a localised 
one. But Turkey has a ‘strong 
frontier and a considerable force, 
and is capable of resistance. Every 
month that such a strife continues, 
the risk of European interference 


would increase, the Russian power 


of endurance and resistance would 
diminish. 


It is not merely that the poly ' 
by 


of Great Britain is guide 

men who know their own minds, 
who know the path which leads 
through these perplexities, and who 
firmly and tenaciously pursue it, in 
spite of the party violence which 
assails them; but Europe respects 
the determination and clearness of 
purpose with which her great treat 

of peace is resolutely upheld, It is 
absurd to suppose that no other 
country but Turkey, and no other 
races but Turkish Christians, are 
interested in its maintenance, The 
subjects of the Sultan have nothing 
to gain from Russian invasion, or 
by provoking an internecine war of 
race or religion. The Servians shot 
down and oneted their Russian 
comrades, and there is no reason to 
believe that either the regular — 


or the volunteers of the Czar will be 


her Gov-| 
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welcome in any part of the Sultan’s 
dominions. Austria has the strongest 
reason for adhering to the existing 
settlement. All the ascendancy 
of the Emperor Nicholas over the 
youthful mind of Francis Joseph, 
all the gratitude of Austria for 
the Czar’s intervention in Hungary, 
failed to win over Austrian states- 
men to acquiesce in the policy of 
1853, which meant to Austria, as 
Russian encroachment would mean 
now, her annihilation as a State. 
As Baron. Henry de Worms repeats 
in his recent book—and the senti- 
ment is perfectly well known—if 
Russia crept round the south-eastern 
frontier of Austria, the Slavonic 
provinces of the latter power, which 
cover more than half its territory, 
would be “irresistibly drawn into 
the orbit of Russia, as the centre 
of a new Pan- Slavonic Power, 
just as the Italian States gathered 
round Sardinia, and the German 
States round Prussia.” Austria 
would be broken up; her German 
provinces would fall to Prince Bis- 
mark, who does net want them; 
Hungary and the Magyars would 
have to look out for themselves, and 
be thankful for whatever fate might 
befall them. Neither Germany 
nor Austria would care to see the 
Danube no longer a free outlet for 
their commerce. The success of a 
Pan-Slayonic movement means ruin 
to Austria; and it certainly would 
bode no good to the alliance be- 
tween Russia and Germany. A 
third of the German seaboard is 
Slavonic territory, inhabited by a 
Slavonic population. The interests 
of Austria and Germany are directly 
opposed to those of Russia; and be- 
fore Russia had proceeded far in 
her policy of ession, those in- 
terests and he would be in for- 
midable collision. Those who clam- 
our for an Anglo-Russian alliance, 
for cordial co-operation with Russia, 


with a view to break up the 
Ottoman Empire and drive the 
Turks into the sea, would not mere- 
ly destroy all title of this country 
to the confidence of Europe, but 
would break with all her long-tried _ 
allies, and be paving the way for 
wars of serious extent, for a domina- 
tion as ruthless and as ignorant as 
Europe has ever witnessed. Ger- 
many and Austria are vitally inter- 
ested in upholding the integrity of 
Turkey. ‘There is no reason wh 

we should fight their battles for 
them, as we did in 1854-55. But 
there is every reason why we should 


‘decline an Anglo-Russian alliance, 


and should stand by the treaties 
we have made. 

Nor have that firmness and ten- 
acity of which Mr. Gladstone com- 
plains been without their influence 
on the prospects of peace, the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, or the 
attitude of the Powers. If Lord 
Salisbury’s visit to the capitals of 
Europe had had no other result but 
to bring out more clearly the rela- 
tion of Germany and Austria, and 
their view of the present situation, 
it would have been a successful 
mission. The Czar would be a 
bolder and more unyielding monarch 
than Nicholas himself if, in face of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Guild- 
hall and Prince Bismark’s at Berlin, 
he persisted in entering upon a 
struggle, the fruits of which the 
whole of Europe would prevent his 
reaping, The policy of England is 
inspired by an enthusiastic love of 
peace, but her resources in case of 
war are such that she could face 
a prolonged encounter. 
Bismark, placed in a much more 
delicate position towards Russia _ 
as regards the past, and a much 
more exposed and critical posi- 
tion as regards the future, said 
much the same thing. ‘“ We are 
no donbt pacific—we are no doubt 
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the ‘friendly to Russia; but we. are none 
the the less German in our aims and 
ere- objects.” The vital interests of 
try Germany are his main care, and any 
but probability of Russian conquest 
ied jeading to an extension of Russian 
for prohibitive tariff to fresh lands 
na- which at present promise a profitable 
as trade, would compel a very consid- 
er- erable modification of the policy of 
neutrality. He, like ourselves, is 
of perfectly ready to give a friendly 
hy support to Russia at the Conference, 
for just as Lord Salisbury is doing now, 
but in order to improve the condition 
ld of the Turkish Christians, But if 
ce, Russia resorts to main force, he will 
ies do all he can to localise the war 

and observe neutrality, until events 
n- bring on a rupture. If the war 
n- cannot be localised, an “entirely. 
ce new situation” will have been cre- 
0- ated ; and the influence and power 
ne of Germany will be directed to the 
rd maintenance of the vital interests 
of of Austria, which would then be 
at identical with its own. We do 
a not believe that under these cir- 
d cumstances Russia will insist upon 
iy war. To play the part just vacated 
1 by Servia, and succeed to a war 
a which will be carried on under the 
h eye of Europe, which will not be 
f allowed to settle any issue of im- 


and which must, perforce, 
, stopped when Europe gives the 
a word of command, is not a course 
e which will recommend itself to 
; Prince Gortschakoff. We cannot 
; help thinking that the increasing 
{ disfavour with which the Continent, 
; as well as Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabi- 
net, regards a policy of active aggres- 
) sion, has had a pa deal to do with 
. the conciliatory conduct of General 
Ignatieff at Constantinople. The 
project of occupation—at all events 
of an exclusively Russian occupa- 
tion—is apparently laid aside ; and 
all the Powers will, bond side and 
without views of individual aggran- 


disement, devote their energies to 
devise and enforce solid ees 


for the better government of the 


provinces, Even with the unanim-_ 
ous consent of the representatives at 
the Conference to observe the Treaty 
of 1856, and to devote their time 
and attention to giving vitality and 
effect to those implied stipulations 


of the Sultan which concerned the ~ 


character of his Government, the 
task is one of formidable difficulty, 


—the hardest knot which diplomacy — 


has ever had to unravel. ‘ 

We may congratulate ourselves 
that, thanks to the diplomacy of the 
past, Lord Salisbury is now as free to 
act as the best interests of England— 
the best interests of the future good 


government of the provinces, which ni 
are identical with the interests of — 


England—may suggest. By steadily 
adhering to the narrow path of inter- 
national duty marked out for us 
by treaties, we have avoided those 
entangling engagements, of defens- 
ive alliance with the Turks, such as 
the Coalition Cabinet unconsciousl 

adopted ; of offensive alliance wi 

Russia, such as Mr. Gladstone, with 
his passions roused by events in 
Bulgaria, his memory refreshed by 
a study of 1827, has been eagerly 
promoting. - A clear head and a 
steady —* are, in such matters, 
of infinitely greater public utility 


tkan that enthusiastic earnestness of 


Mr. Gladstone’s which at one time 
rendered him an ardent promoter of 
the senseless expedition to Sebasto- 
pol, and now leads him to cheer on 
a Russian march to Constantinople. 
When we listened to his denuncia- 
tions of his rival’s firm and tenacious 
mind, we recalled the diatribe of 
the keen and experienced Lord 


Lyndhurst against the absence of». 


that — which he. 


himself betray uring the last 


Eastern disturbance, and which 
rightly deprived him, in spite of bis 
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brilliant talents, of the confidence of 
the country. To any one acquainted 
with the careers of the two men, 
and the characters of their respec- 
tive intellects, the notion of Mr, 
Gladstone dictating to Lord Beacons- 
field, that whereas he has been work- 
ing in one direction, he should 
now turn round and work in the 
other, or the preposterous claim 
asserted by Mr. Gladstone of havin 
regulated Rie rival’s policy by pest 
and pamphlet, is wholly’ untenable 
and tesque. There is no room, 
in the existing complication of 
affairs, for either impulsive eager- 
ness or crusading enterprise. “Whe 
less sensational, but far more heroic, 
qualities of patience, steady pur- 
pose, tenacity of resolution, are all 
that is required ; and we have strong 
hopes that they will succeed in pre- 
serving the peace of Europe and 
reforming the condition of Turkey. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, would long ago have 
flung peace to the winds; and even 
Mr. Bright has denounced the Min- 
istry for sacrificing to their love of 
peace the happiness and prosperity 
of millions. 

We have not the slightest in- 
tention of discussing the details 
of the proposed reforms or the 
proposed guarantees. In that re- 

ct we shall imitate the St. 
ames’s Hall Conference. The 
orators of that meeting, like our- 
selves, are aware that local expe- 
rience and knowledge are necessary 
for that purpose; and perhaps of 
them all, Sir George Campbell was 
the only one entitled to offer a 
suggestion. His recent book is 
valuable as a criticism, by an able 
and experienced administrator, of 
the circumstances of the country, 
and of some of the expedients pro- 
posed. The Vienna 
of the ‘ Times’ reports that satisfac- 
tory progress has been made by 


the plenipotentiaries with regard 
to the conclusion of peace with 
Servia and Montenegro. As to con- 
cession of territory and a fort to 
Montenegro, it has been stated that 
Russia supports the wishes of the 
Montenegrin Prince, but has inti- 
mated to him that their fulfilment 
could only be obtained by an agree- 
ment to that effect between Russia 
and the Powers most nearly allied 
to her. The matter has been re- 
ferred for instructions to several of 
the Governments concerned. Mean- 
while it appears that a smaller Com- 
mittee has been appointed to report 
on the reforms to ; introduced into 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. 
“As for materials,” it is said, 
“to serve as a foundation, there is 
rather too much than too little, for 
what with the projects prepared by 


the different Governments, the sug- 


gestions made by the consuls, and 
by no end of volunteers, the diffi- 
culty seems to be now what to 
choose from among so much wealth, 
The insurgents of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina have not remained 
idle ; for they have sent up to the 
Conference their wishes, formulated 
in a Memorandum.” The Turkish 
Government itself is eagerly occu- 
pied with os organic laws for 
its empire; and as their object 
is said to be to surmount all the 
difficulties which flow from the pro- 
jected admission of Christians to 
an equality with Mahommedans, 
they must prove to be of consider- 
able service, At the very least, 
they will serve to reduce the dif- 
ferences between Turkey and the 
Powers to questions of detail; and 
the probability is, that if the Otto- 
man Ministers are at length con- 
vineed that the knell of exclusive 
privilege has struck, they will be 
ready effectively to assist in the re- 


constitution of their empire, rather , 


than be excluded altogether from 
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the task. Equality of rights must 
involve an equality of burdens; and 
the task of adjusting these with 
fairness through all the ramifications 
of civil and military service, and 
the whole social system, is one to 
which our schemes of reforming the 
representation of the people and 
disestablishing Churches will be a 
mere bagatelle. 

We cannot conclude without re- 
ferring to the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to his North 
Devon constituents. We believe 
that the whole Conservative party 
will re-echo the cheers which greeted 
the following bold and manly de- 
claration: “ Speaking on behalf of 
the Government, we desire that 
nothing shall be forgiven and that 
nothing shall,be forgotten. There is 
not one act that we have done in the 
course of this matter which we de- 
sire to be kept out of sight or to with- 
draw ; and if we have fair-play, and 
be allowed to make our own state- 
ment in answer to those who have 
any charge to bring against our con- 
duct, we shall be as ready to meet 
them as they will be to come for- 
ward against us,” The new leader 
of the House of Commons succeeds 
to a difficult inheritance. It is no 
ordinary lot to be the successor of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Moreover party 

irit rans high, and on Sir Stafford 

orthcote will devolve the task of 


indicating the conduct of the Gov- 


ernment through a long and diffi- 
cult negotiation. He will, how- 
ever, represent an Administration 
which has unanimously determined 
on the policy to be pursued, and has 
unanimously refused to swerve one 
jot from the path it chose. Their 
attitude now is the same as it was’ 
at the date of the Andrassy Note, 
and imposed upon them by the 
same considerations of international 


obligation. 
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*“We are undoubtedly,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘and by 
the invitation of Turkey herself, step- 

ing beyond the arran 

ty of Paris of 1 We are 

taking a step in concert with other 
Powers which we have thought it 
right to undertake in the internal 
affairs of Turkey ; but we are proceed- 
ing upon that line with deliberation 
and care, and with the consciousness . 
that whatever we do must be done 
with as strict a regard to international 
law as possible. We do not take these 
treaties and tear them up and throw 
them to the winds. We have to con- 
sider what is the spirit of that Treaty ; 
what is the meaning of the en 
ment into which Turkey entered, or 
practically entered, by embodying in 
that Treaty of 1856 the provisions for 
the better government of her Christian - 
subjects, Considering these things, | 
let us see whether, in the light of 
events which have happened since, 
further precaution and further guar- 
antees are not necessary in order to se- 
cure the ample fulfilment of those pro-. » 
mises which Turkey made, and which, 
we firmly believe, it will be still pos- 
sible for Turkey to keep.” 


What reasonable politician can 
ibly believe, or pretend to be- 
ieve, that that is a sinister or a 
dangerous policy? Is it not infinite- 
ly better adapted to the end that we 
all have in view-than the crusading 
fervour which demands the destruc- 
tion of the~ Treaty and an alliance 
with Russia in order to expel either 
the Turkish race or the Turkish 
Government, to re the fatal 
mistake of 1853, by on 
for the diplomatic concert of all 
the Powers the separate and arm- 
ed intervention of two of them? 
The pamphlets and speeches of the 
recess are a satire upon the old well- 
worn delusion, that wisdom can ever 
be gained by experience when it 
has been denied by the gods. 

We may depend upon it that 
Lord Salisbury will not be cut adrift, 
from his instructions either by the 
men who drifted into the Crimean 
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War or who would, with equally 
good intentions, drift into another. 
Lord Salisbury is another of those 
statesmen, not always to be found 
at their country’s need, whose char- 
acter is marked by firmness and 
tact. It is generally understood 
that [Lord Beaconsheld’s policy 
has had no more ardent or steady 
supporter in the Cabinet than the 
Indian Secretary of State, whose 
office has placed him so closely in 
connection with England’s interests 
and duties in connection with this 
Question. The task of carrying out 
the policy of the Cabinet is placed in 
the hands of a man whose powers 
even Liberal opponents are forced to 
admit; and whether he succeeds or 
fails, the country will be assured that 
no effort has been spared and no ex- 
pedient left untried. We believe 
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in the prospect of suecess, and that 
peace will result from the labours 
of the Conference. Should this 
hope be unfortunately disappointed, 
we have at least good grounds for 
believing that is eagerly 
bent upon restricting the strife with- 
in the narrowest limits, and will 
strive to the utmost to shorten its 
duration, But whatever may be in 
store for us in the immediate future, 
we are firmly convinced that the 
policy of England in adhering 

rmly and tenaciously to the Trea- 
ties which exist is the safest, wisest, 
and most efficacious course to adopt, 
with a view to prevent or shorten 
the horrors of war, and to secure the 
establishment of those guaranteed 
reforms in the Turkish provinces 
which Europe awaits with confi- 
dence and expectation. 
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